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“So he called together the wise men of the city, both from the OLp City, and from the city 
which is on this side of the valley, even the New City, which looketh toward the north; and the 
wise men came.”” — Chaldee Manuscript in the 7th No. of Blackwood, Chap. I. v. 38. 


Tuis pretended Chaldee Manuscript was the first article which called 
general attention to “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and it gave to that jour- 
nal the first of the popularity which it has never lost. Its fun depends * 
much on local allusions and references to the habits and position of 
people in Edinburgh, who were described in its elliptical, involved 
oriental way. But even to readers who understand only half of these 
allusions, and who live as far away in time as we do, the Chaldee Manu- 
script maintains its reputation. It is a good-natured announcement of 
the resources which Blackwood had at command for his magazine, and, 
at this hour, is probably the best history there is left of its foundation. 

This little passage about the Op and New Cities of Edinburgh, and his 
wit and skill in calling writers from both of them, illustrates precisely the 
duty of the editor of a magazine, which is to represent neither Auld 
Reekie nor the New City, — neither an old clique nor a new discovery, 
—but, for the people and of the people, to call, right and left, on the 
men and women best qualified to discuss the several themes which the 
people have before them. The danger to any journal comes when it 
has outgrown that happy period of youth when it can call thus freshly 
on all the world to work for it. It might, perhaps, be said of ‘ Black- 
wood” now, —certainly it can be said of other journals of less reputa- 
tion, — that they are killed by their friends. The authors are so closely 
knit together, so well acquainted, see each other so often, and exchange 
thoughts so generously, that we cannot tell whether it is O’Doherty 
who speaks to us, or the Shepherd. And then they all write so well, 
and the editor likes them all so well, that, if he be a good-natured fellow, 
it is impossible for him to refuse their papers. This becomes a pleasant 
thing for the editor; it furnishes good reading to the purchaser, and 
reading which does not excite him. Only the journal ceases to be a 
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miscellany or magazine of varieties, because now everything in it is like 
everything else in it. It is, just as when you go to an Andover Com- 
mencement,— whether a young minister speak of Rehoboam, of city 
missions, or of the Sheva vocal, before he has spoken sixty seconds, he 
gets round to Dr. Park’s theory of the Fall in Adam. 

Granting the comfort to the editor of a little circle of wise men all 
from the Oip City, — we are persuaded, being still in our youth, that for 
the reader it is better that the writers shall come from both the Oxp and 
the New. 

A distinguished prelate, then in the gristle, met one Sunday afternoon 
a Congregational minister who had just been reading a liturgy in a 
church where such was the custom. “Do you not,” said Mitre, “ feel 
much less exhausted than when you have to make the prayers in your 
own words?” Certainly,” said Puritan ; “and if the object of a form 
’ of religious service is to save fatigue to the minister, I grant you that the 
liturgical form is the better.” The same thing may be said — changing 
the conditions — of editors. But if the gratification of the reader is to 
be considered, the editor must follow no beaten track; may not sleep 
two nights consecutively in the same house; and must identify himself 
as much as possible with the isolating but all comprehending “ we,” — 
which knows no limits of number, time, or space, always appears in the 
nominative, declarative, asserting state, and is never to be spoken of in 
the objective or oblique cases. For who would dare to speak of the 
editorial we as “them”? while the editor, impersonal and ubiquitous, 
must embody in this “ we ” the labors of all good souls everywhere who 
come to his help. 

It has been our good fortune in Op anv New, in that period which 
makes us discriminate now between our Old numbers and our New, to 
secure the work of contributors widely scattered over the world. We 
could travesty the Chaldee Manuscript, and say the wise men had come 
to us from the OxLp World and the New. When in November last the 
prospectus of this journal was drawn, a paragraph in it was condemned 
by the council after diligent scrutiny, which said, with perfect truth, that 
contributors were engaged in “every important city in Europe, and in 
every continent of the world.” The tone of “spread-eagleism ”’ in these 
cadences was too absurd to save the poor paragraph, though it had been 
written not for the flapping of wings, but to say what happened to be 
true. Now that six months are passed, we may say with propriety that 
we have published papers from every continent and from the islands of 
the seas; and that our correspondence with every part of this country, 
even the sections least known to literature, has enabled us to fulfil our 
early promise that Op anp New shall not be a Local organ, but shall 
discuss topics of interest in every part of America. 
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Thus we are able to-day to describe, by Mr. Brooks’s pen, the furthest 
American outpost —the group of islands whose .sun is still seven hours 
high when the same sun sets on Eastport. We have in store, from a 
number of accomplished writers, other studies of our Pacific possessions. 

This journal would never have existed but for the patent necessity of 
a magazine of wide circulation which should frankly discuss questions of 
social order and religion in the best lights of Christianity and the nine- 
teenth century. In such discussion, as we early had occasion to say, 
the truth at this time has to fear but two enemies. One is the spirit of 
centralized power, as represented in the Pope of Rome. The other is 
the materialism fostered by imperfect and shallow science. In this num- 
ber of Op anp New, which closes our first volume, we are able to 
address ourselves to both these controversies. Dr. Thompson lays before 
our readers the substance of Gratry’s manly attack on the pretensions of 
the Jesuit party in the Papal councils. Mr. Tiffany exposes the defi- 
ciencies of the most seductive statement which is now current of a pure 
physical philosophy. 

But we have placed about this solid food many side dishes, which are 
meant to be eatable as well as ornamental, and we have garnished the 
table with flowers. Shall even the most Tobust man confine himself 
wholly to roast beef? and are all the family to be fed from one dish ? 
Our effort is that the reader may be able, without laying down the book 
now in his hand, to pass “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” and 
yet find nothing inconsistent and inharmonious, or anything incongruous 
with a refined taste or elevated aspirations. 

This journal is now firmly established by a volume which explains our 
purpose much more intelligibly than any prospectus. Successive issues 
have shown that we meant what we said, when, in promising a journal 
which should interest all members of the home circle, we also proposed 
to discuss every subject of present importance. In another place a 
special announcement describes the detail of our plans for the second 
volume. 

“In the thought of the age the Oxp is ever New, and the New is 
“constantly entwined with the Oxp; and language, equally with 
“ thought, seems to relax its bonds and lose those harder lines of demar- 
“cation and definition which make it incapable of spiritual life. Grad- 
“ually and naturally, as it were a soul entering into a body that had 
“been prepared for it, the New takes the form of the Orv.” — Jowett 
on the Old and New Testaments. — 
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GRATRY ON THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 


THE controversial literature of the 
Council of the Vatican may already be 
counted by volumes, and will constitute 
a library of itself, when each decree 
shall have received its quota of discus- 
sion throughout the Church. Just now 
the new dogma of infallibility chiefly 
provokes the disputants, and England, 
Germany, and France have furnished 
able and effective champions against it. 
The normal attitude of the Gallican 
Church would be that of irreconcilable 
hostility to this crowning usurpation of 
the ultramontane party; but either 
through the decadence of public spirit 
that marks the empire, or from pru- 
dential considerations, much of this op- 
position is latent; and now that Hya- 
cinthe has lost his pulpit, and Monta- 
lembert is silent in death, there is 
wanting the voice of a great leader to 
rouse the Catholic Church of France 
against the growing absolutism of the 
Papacy. The fiery and petulant Bishop 
of Orleans lacks the moral equilibrium 
necessary to such a leader, though his 
letter startled both Paris and Rome 
by its boldness and vigor. There has 
appeared, however, a new champion of 
the Bishop’s theses in the person of 
Gratry, a priest of the Oratoire and 
a member of the French Academy. 
Monseigneur Dechamps, Archbishop of 
Malines, had attempted to refute the 
“ Observations ” of the Bishop of Or- 
leans by arraying the authority of 
great names in the Church in favor of 
the infallibility of the Pope. In a 
series of letters, Gratry has exposed 
the fallibility of his authorities, show- 
ing conclusively that they had been 
misled by forged documents, and that 
the testimony paraded on this subject 
is a tissue of the most monstrous frauds 
and fabrications to be found in the his- 


tory of literature. Father Hyacinthe 
says of these letters of Gratry, “They 
have made a great noise in France, and 
I may say in Europe; and they should 
be translated and popularized in Amer- 
ica. This is one of the hardest blows 
that Romanism has received this long 
time, and it is so much the more telling 
because it comes from a priest as pious 
as he is learned. All true Christians, 
Catholics as well as Protestants, should 
make common cause against this Ro- 
manism, their common enemy.” 

The opening sentences of Gratry’s 
first letter show how roughly he deals 
his blows. Referring to the corrupted 
texts that had misled Thomas Aquinas, 
he says, “I speak of falsifications pro 
erly so called. I speak of interpola- 
tions and fraudulent mutilations, intro- 
duced into texts the most certain and 
the most respectable. There is an 
Apologetic School in which are found 
saints and illustrious minds, and many 
most excellent Christians, who have all 
together been deceived by the blind 
passion of certain writers and theolo- 
gians, by the but moderately good faith 
of others, and finally by lies properly 
so called, and by falsifications know- 
ingly practised.” 

Gratry first takes up the systematic 
attempt to falsify history in the case of 
Pope Honorius, who was condemned 
as heretical by the sixth Council. The 
third Council of Constantinople (A. D. 
680), the sixth of the acknowledged 
Ecumenical Councils, followed up the 
declarations of the third and fourth 
Councils concerning the two natures in 
Christ, with the dogma of two wills 
and two modes of operation united in 
him, without opposition or confusion, 
but with the constant subjection of the 
human will to the divine ; and it anath- 
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ematized the advocates of Monothelit- 
ism, who, though adhering to the two 
natures, attempted to establish the vital 
unity of the person of Christ, through 
oneness of will. This anathema was 
directed against the patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople and of Rome, by name, — 
Theodoro heretico, anathema! Sergio 
heretico, anathema! Cyro heretico, 
anathema! Honorio heretico, ana- 
thema! Pyrrho heretico, anathema ! 
But what could the advocates of 
papal infallibility do with a pope con- 
demned as a heretic by a council of the 
whole Church! Infallibility, whether 
personal and inspired or official and 
hereditary, should above all justify it- 
self in points of doctrine, and if a 
pope could herein be found not only 
peccable, but damnable, the charm of 
the whole assumption would be broken. 
Cardinal Manning meets the dilemma 
boldly by denying the accusation against 
Honorius: “ Heretical he could not be, 
for his own letters remain to prove the 
Yet the 


orthodoxy of his teaching.” 
Council condemned and excommuni- 
cated him upon these same letters, 
which they ordered to be burnt as he- 


retical. The Council said expressly, 
“ We have cast out of the holy Church, 
and have anathematized Honorius, who 
was Pope of old Rome, because we 
have found in his letters to Pergius 
that he followed in all things the same 
doctrine, and confirmed all his impious 
dogmas.” The Council further de- 
nounced his doctrines as contrary to 
the teaching of the Apostles, the defi- 
nitions of councils, and the doctrine of 
the Fathers.! 

This condemnation of Honorius for 
heresy was reiterated by the seventh 
and eighth Councils in the most explicit 
language. The Popes Adrian II. and 
Leo II. accounted their predecessor as 
anathematized of the Church, and the 
latter added a personal denunciation of 
his “ sacrilegious treason, in attempting 

1 See in Hardouin Concil. iii, pp. 1331-1334. 
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to overturn the immaculate faith.” For 
several centuries every successive pope, 
on taking the oath of his office, declared 
his acceptance of the sixth Council, 
with its denunciation of Honorius and 
his heresy; and down to the seven- 
teenth century his condemnation was 
recorded in all the Roman breviaries. 
This evidence Gratry arrays with the 
most careful citation of authorities, and 
shows that prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury no one had denied that Honorius 
was condemned by the sixth Council, 
nor questioned the right of the Coun- 
cil to excommunicate a pope. But at 
about that time there arose a school 
which believes itself to be charged with 
the protection of the Papacy, and for 
the purposes of that school it became 
desirable to explain away this ugly 
fact in the history of the popes; and 
so, “to save one pope, they sacrificed 
twenty, and three General Councils!” 
In this, says Gratry, “I find neither 
learning, nor reason, nor discussion, 
nor attention; nor any intellectual oper- 
ation whatever. It is a vertigo, an 
inebriety which can no longer distin- 
guish objects.” 

Gratry then follows out in detail 
the proofs of this falsification of the 
record. The Breviary of 1520 reads, 
“In this synod were condemned Cyrus, 
Sergius,*Honorius, Pyrrhus, who taught 
that there was but a single will and 
operation in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In the Breviary of to-day the name of 
Honorius has disappeared from this 
statement: the omission being made 
in the interest of the dogma of papal 
infallibility. There have been inter- 
polations, as well as omissions, in the 
same interest. For instance, under the 
feast of Saint Marcel, on the 16th Jan- 
uary, the Breviary gives a long account 
of the martyrdom of that holy pope, 
in which occurs the following: “Saint 
Marcel wrote a letter to bishops of the 
province of Antioch, touching the pri- 
macy of the Church of Rome, which 
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he demonstrated should be called the 
Head of the Churches; in that letter 
one reads also that no council could be 
legally convened except by the author- 
ity of the Roman Pontiff.” Not one 
word of this is to be found in the older 
breviaries. The letter attributed to 
Marcel has been proved one of the 
false decretals, a fabrication of the 
ninth century; but in face of the 
evidence of its falsity, it has been 
foisted into the Breviary, and it is now 
brought forth anew to serve the advo- 
cates of papal infallibility. Having 
exposed this and like impostures, 
Gratry breaks forth with a most re- 
freshing scorn of such devices. “ Are 
we preachers of falsehood, or apostles 
of the truth? Is it not time, in these 
days of publicity, when everything 
comes forth to the light, when what 
once was spoken in the ear, is pro- 
claimed upon the house-tops,— is it not 
time to reject with disgust the frauds, 
the interpolations, and the mutilations 
that liars and falsifiers, our most cruel 
enemies, have introduced among us? 

. . - An Italian prelate made to me 
personally this declaration : ‘ No doubt 
Galileo was in the right, and his judges 
perhaps knew that he had reason upon 
his side, that he had discovered the 
true astronomy ; but in those days a 
truth so dangerous would have scandal- 
ized the faithful. It was for that they 
condemned him, and they did well.’ 
Has, then, the Catholic faith, has the 
word of God, need of such monstrous 
knavery (cette monstreuse fourberie) in 
a solemn judgment? Men of little 
faith, of contemptible spirit, of despica- 
ble heart!— have not your ruses be- 
come the scandal of souls? You have 
condemned the day when the grand 
science of nature rose upon the world. 
Be not surprised if before they pardon 
you, men wait for your confession and 
repentance, for profound contrition and 
the reparation of your fault. Others, 
as certain English Catholics, have 
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dared to say that the system of Co- 
pernicus and -Galileo was false in the 
seventeenth century, but is true and 
orthodox in the nineteenth, for the 
sole reason that the Church now an- 
thorizes it! But what service do they 
think to render to God, what glory to 
bring to Christ, by such brazen asser- 


* tions ?” 


Gratry shows forcibly that the falsi- 
fiers of the history of the Church, of 
its Breviary, of the decrees of its coun- 
cils, and the oaths and confessions of 
its popes, have uniformly acted in one 
and the same interest,—that of the 
absolute sovereignty and the separate 
infallibility of the Pope. 

The Archbishop of Malines ven- 
tured to reply to Gratry by an array 
of authority, thinking to crush him 
with the great names in the Church, 
that in all ages had maintained the 
personal infallibility of the Pope. But 
in a second letter, Gratry shows that 
his very authorities, Melchior Cano, 
Bellarmin, Liguori, Thomas Aquinas, 
had one and all been deceived by clever 
impostures, that the Archbishop himself 
had fallen into the same snare, and had 
also misapprehended the language of 
the Fathers. We need not follow our 
author through his searching exposure 
of the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, for 
his argument is already more familiar 
to Protestant students of church his- 
tory than to the Roman Catholic pub- 
lic whom he is addressing. The origin 
of these decretals, their character and 
effects, have been freshly brought out 
—and with telling force against the 
papacy — by Janus, in “The Pope and 
the Council.”! “It would be difficult,” 
says this author, “to find in all history 
a second instance of so successful and 
yet so clumsy a forgery. For three 
centuries past it has been exposed, yet 
the principles it introduced and brought 
into practice have taken such deep root 
in the soil of the Church, and have so 


1 § vii. Forgeries. 
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grown into her life, that the exposure 
of the fraud has produced no result 
in shaking the dominant system.” In 
view of this systematic falsification of 
history, Gratry appeals thus eloquently 
to the honor and manliness of his op- 
ponents: “In presence of such facts, 
it is first of all necessary, if we are 
children of the light, if we are disci- 
ples of Him who said ‘I came to bear 
witness to the truth, if even we are 
men of honor, it is necessary to cast 
away from us with disgust, with hor- 
ror, with indignation, that work of 
falsifiers. It should be rejected with 
notoriety, with solemnity, so that in 
the whole world there shall not be a 
person who could suspect in any of us 
the least after-thought of maintaining 
any result of these miserable impos- 
tures. Is there,” he asks, “in the 
history of the human mind, a question 
of theology, philosophy, history, or 
anything else, which has been so dis- 
honored by the lying, the bad faith, and 
every device of falsifiers? Tffe ques- 
tion of papal infallibility is completely 
gangrened with fraud.” One may well 
say of that sentence, in the words of 
Hyacintht, “ C'est un des plus rudes 
coups que le Romanisme ait regus de- 
puis longtemps.” 

Turning from the false decretals of 
Isidore to the genuine writings of the 
Fathers, Gratry shows that the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility is unsupported by 
any authority, Greek or Latin, in the 
first five or six centuries, or by any 
Greek authority of any age. In his 
third letter he sets forth the impious 
demands of the “insensate Romanism 
of the times ;”” — such as that the Pope 
is the Eucharist ; the Pope is the Holy 
Spirit ; the Pope has the right to say 
“TI am the way, the truth, the life:” 
this age is destined to do for the mys- 
tery of the papacy what the age of 
Arius did for the divinity of Jesus 
Christ; the bishops must little by 
little be reduced to commissaries of 


the Pope; little by little, as in the 
French monarchy, the grand vassals 
must be diminished, while the power 
of the king continually increases; that 
councils are an empty name, and this 
of the Vatican must be the last. 

In his fourth and last letter Gratry 
shows by contrast, that Jesus Christ is 
the true centre of unity for his church, 
the King of ages, the head and source 
of the magnificent progress of the hu- 
man race. 

These citations prove how fully 
Gratry and Hyacinthe are at one in 
distinguishing between the Catholic 
Faith and that Romanism which now 
threatens to alienate from it the forces 
and tendencies of modern civilization. 
This distinction he sets forth in a pas- 
sage of rare eloquence, which we fear 
however will be of little avail against 
the logic of events at Rome. , 


“ The treasure of the Catholic faith is 
by no means in question here. We carry 
this treasure, said Saint Paul, in vessels 
of clay. Well, all the lies of which I 
have spoken, bear only upon the vase and 
not upon the treasure. Our treasure is 
Jesus Christ, his Gospel, his real pres- 
ence, the Eucharist, Penitence and the 
remission of sins: it is the doctrine of 
the communion of the saints, it is the 
visible existence of the holy Church our 
mother : it is the fact of the life eternal, 
a life divine and supernatural brought to 
souls through that life. This treasure is 
immaculate, entire, certain, uncontested, 
secure from frauds and doubts. Have no 
fear, Christian souls! Nourish yourselves 
by the life divine, whose sources are known 
to you. In every village of every Chris- 
tian country, the priest of Jesus Christ 
holds the keys of the Church, where you 
can enter to rest—like the apostle John 
— your head upon the bosom of the Sav- 
iour Jesus, and you can ask of him his 
soul, his heart, his blood, his spirit, his 
divinity — there is our treasure ; it can- 
not be taken away. 

“But what is the vessel of clay? It 
is the policy of the Church. It is in this 
alone that this quarrel and contention 
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have arisen. Be not disturbed. The 
Church of Jesus Christ will not die in 
this quarrel. She has survived other 
crises. The strife of anti-popes was more 
alarming than the present dispute. Be 
full of confidence in God, in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the Holy Spirit who 
governs the Church, and who leads it 
forward toward its end, the conquest of 
the whole earth. Yes, I believe, yes, I 
know, that spite of the crimes, the follies, 
the lies, and the errors of men, I know 
that the Holy Spirit will assuredly de- 
velop in the Catholic Church, and in the 
whole world, all justice, all truth, all lib- 
erty. And He will reunite in justice, 
truth, and liberty, all men of good will 
throughout the world. They will come 
from the East, they will come from the 
North, and they will reach out with us 
toward the new West, these brethren of 
ours now separated. The epoch of sci- 
ence will come, — it has already begun in 
the severe criticism of the lies that have 
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deceived and divided us, but which have 
only borne upon the surface of the vessel 
of clay, without making the first scratch 
upon the treasure. Courage then, breth- 
ren, well-beloved. ‘In the world,’ said 
the Lord, ‘ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.’ ” 


The logic of the Papacy, we repeat, 
is against this. If Infallibillity is in 
the Church, if her sacraments admin- 
istered through her tactual succession 
are necessary to salvation, and if the 
Pope is the head of the Church, the 
vicar of Christ, then the argument is 
with the Ultramontanists. The per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope is the 
logical crown of the whole system; and 
if this shall be declared as a dogma of 
faith, there will be nothing left to Hy- 
acinthe, Gratry, and their followers, 
but submission or secession. 
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IN THE PITTI PALACE. 


On a May evening in the year 1737, 
the last year of the rule of the last 
Medici in Florence, the windows of the 
_ Pitti Palace, which opened into the 
garden, were flooded with a brilliant 
light. Numerous invitations to a mu- 
sical festival had been sent out, for a 
concert was to take place in honor of 
distinguished. guests from Germany, at 
which the celebrated Senesino had 
promised to sing. 

It is doubtful whether a more distin- 
guished and refined assemblage had 
ever filled these splendid rooms, since 
the glorious days of the old city of 
Florence. It was a magnificent night 
to look upon this assembled beauty and 
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fame, talent and intellect, embodied in 
faces and forms which might have 
served as models to Ghirlandajo, Sig- 
norelli, and Leonardo da Vinci, and 
bearing names which brought to mind 
the most important epochs of Floren- 
tine history. The master-pieces of 
Raffaelle, Titian, Perugino and Salva- 
tor Rosa looked down with serious gaze 
upon this bright and festive throng, 
which was inspired by one desire, the 
desire “to forget all anxious cares, and 
to quaff the sweet cup of present bliss.” 
It was the gay, joyous, lovely society 
of that “Firenze la bella” — the 
abode of beautiful women, the seat of 
joy as it had been in the time of Dante’s 
sainted Beatrice, or in the days of Boc- 
caccio. Who could think, when behold- 
ing this magnificent splendor, of those 
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dark shadows which have so often fallen 
upon the city on the banks of the Arno, 
and upon the blessed land of Italy ? 

The main saloon, where were the 
piano and the music-stands, was on a 
level with the famous garden whose 
highest part overlooked Florence in all 
its beauty. 

A garden in Italy has only a few 
points of resemblance with that collec- 
tion of arbors, lawns, and flower-beds 
which is called a garden in the North. 
They differ as much as a rose does from 
a forget-me-not. An Italian garden 
in the spring is a fairy tale! not sin- 
gle flowers greet the eye, but thousands 
and tens of thousands ; not merely an 
occasional breath of fragrant odor is 
wafted towards us, but the whole at- 
mosphere is laden “with scented 
sweets.” In the South everything is on 
a grand scale, with statues and foun- 
tains, cool grottos and shady copses, 
thickets of laurel and groups of 
pines, shimmering terraces of flowers 
and trellises covered with vines, a 
charming variety at every step, and 
everywhere the invisible motto: “ Ev- 
viva la gioja!” “Joy forever!” In 
the North, trees as well as men get 
close together, outside as well as inside. 
In the limited bounds of our thickets 
of elders and lindens, and in the face 
of our roses, whose sweet time is so 
quickly over, it can only be whispered : 
“ Be content.” 

The fountain directly in front of the 
main entrance sent forth its glittering 
spray, and like a silver veil woven by 
fairy hands, fell lightly upon the fair 
shoulders and dazzling necks of those 
ladies who had ventured close to the 
cooling element, and, dipping in it the 
tips of their fingers, were playfully 
sprinkling each other with its drops. 
The brilliant light from the open rooms, 
and the full splendor of the moon, such 
as is seen only in the Italian sky, shone 
upon these playful, jesting, and laugh- 
ing figures, who, in their easy and care- 
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less groupings, looked like the beauties 
of the great artist endued again with 
life. 
At the highest point, apart from this 
charming throng, stood a couple by 
themselves, a young woman in a pale- 
red taffeta dress leaning on the arm of 
a tall and slender man, who wore a 
foreign uniform. She was very beau- 
tiful, and her carriage was singularly 
easy and dignified. A rose was stuck 
carelessly in the long, powdered locks 
of her hair, and a necklace of costly 
pearls was wound several times around 
her dazzlingly white neck. A smile 
hovered around her beautiful mouth, 
and her large, blue eyes, whose glance 
was generally such a flash of bright- 
ness, were fixed in wondering gaze 
upon the picture of the magic city on 
the Arno. 

As if dipped in molten silver, the 
cupolas, steeples, and towers gleamed 
in the moonlit air, — the grand Cathe- 
dral with its lonely campanile, the Bap- 
tistry with its bronze portals, the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella with its mar- 
ble fagade, the Basilica-like San Spirito, 
the Pantheon Santa Croce, the splen- 
did Church of San Marco, and the for- 
tress-like palaces in their solid and im- 
pressive architecture, in the midst of 
the dark shadows of pines, cypresses, 
tulip-trees, and maples. Like one lus- 
trots pearl in the midst of waves of 
light lay Florence at their feet, Firen- 
ze la bella! From a distance came 
tones of music and the sound of bells; 
the whole atmosphere seemed filled 
with fragrant odors, and the spirits of 
Michael Angelo, Dante, Brunelleschi, 
and Ghiberti seemed hovering around. 

“Is it not beautiful— my native 
land?” inquired in a low tone the 
companion of the beautiful lady, speak- 
ing in German, and bending down af- 
fectionately towards her. 

“ Yes, Franzl,” was the answer, “ but 
our Vienna is still more beautiful.” 

At this moment the Marchese L. 
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appeared with the message that the 
concert was about to begin, if it would 
be agreeable to the exalted guests, as 
the celebrated singer, Senesino, had just 
arrived. 

“T pray you to introduce us to him 
after the concert,” said the lady, and 
leaning upon her husband’s arm with 
an easy grace she followed the Mar- 
chese to the palace. 

In the music saloon an interesting 
group was gathered about the piano- 
forte, waiting for the concert to begin. 
The haughty Venetian songstress, Bri- 
gonzi, — in rich yellow satin trimmed 
with costly black point lace and set off 
with diamonds, with a pomegranate of 
pearls behind her small left ear, and 
wearing the long veil of the city of la- 
goons, — was leaning near the famous 
violinist, Angelo Colonna, her country- 
man. The renowned songstress, al- 
ready passed the spring-time of life, 
with a majestic figure, dark flashing 
eyes, and a proud smile, was listening 
in an absent manner to the chat of Co- 
lonna, as she cast at intervals an un- 
easy glance upon her youthful rival, 
the charming, coquettish Catanea, who 
had now come to the Pitti Palace for 
the last time before going to Germany. 

It was the gossip at Florence, that 
Brigonzi only remained there because 
the celebrated violinist was still there, 
to whom she was passionately attached 
and followed everywhere, while he had 
eyes only for the youthful and innocent 
Emilia Molteni, who like a white dove 
stood by his side. 

On the other side of this maiden, 
whose retiring bashfulness gave no 
promise of the future renowned prima 
donna, stood Carestini, the excellent 
teacher of music, and the best tenor of 
Italy, pointing out to her a passage in 
the duet of Handel, which Senesino 
and Brigonzi were to sing this evening. 
His present position as teacher of the 
young Emilia did not hinder him from 
casting an occasional glance over his 
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shoulder, and uttering a passing jest 
for the benefit of that group of beauti- 
ful women, who had gathered around 
the hero of the evening, Senesino the 
great. 

Francesco Bernardi, named Sene- 
sino, the unsurpassed singer, was at this 
time about fifty years of age. The times 
of his highest triumphs, when with 
Handel in London he had received a 
a yearly salary of five thousand guineas, 
and was almost buried under flowers, 
when he appeared for the first time be- 
fore an English public as Mutius Scw- 
vola, and the ladies were dissolved in 
tears, — these times lay far in the past. 
After a quarrel with the great but tyran- 
nical autocrat of music, Senesino left 
Handel, notwithstanding all the endeav- 
ors of the English court and aristocracy 
to retain him, and returned to his native 
land after a short visit to Dresden. 

In power of voice, fineness of tone, 
and passionate force of dramatic action, 
only one had ever surpassed him, — 
Carlo Broschi, called Farinelli, whose 
greatness Senesino willingly acknowl- 
edged; but in purity of note, in per- 
fection of trill, and noble style of reci- 
tative, Senesino stood alone. His pres- 
ence was esteemed a godsend in every 
city of his father-land; he was cried 
to the stars by bis admirers, and the 
most noble patricians contended for the 
honor of entertaining the world-re- 
nowned singer as a guest; the very 
name of Senesino sufficed to fill’ to 
overflowing saloons, which would other- 
wise have remained empty, with a bril- 
liant assemblage like the one gathered 
this evening at the Pitti Palace. 

There had been arranged for him 
here, as at all places where he appeared, 
as a special mark of honor, a chair 
covered with purple velvet and deco- 
rated with gilded points, in which he 
now seated himself, while Brigonzi was 
turning over the leaves of music in 
order to find one of her favorite airs. 
Giovanni Gasto had with his own hands 
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given to Senesino a bouquet of laurels 
and roses. 

A young and already very celebra- 
ted musician, Baltasare Galuppi, just 
arrived from Venice, had been engaged 
as accompanist. 

The renowned prima donna now 
sang a love-song which Colonna had set 
to music, and which brought out the 
qualities of her voice and style better 
than any other composition in her re- 
pertoire. Swelling waves of tone, ten- 
der, passionate expression, beautiful 
cadences, and a trill, which, from the 
fullest sound, died away to the faintest 
breathing, brought forth the most en- 
thusiastic storm of applause. At this 
moment, the glowing eyes of Brigonzi 
met the admiring gaze of the great 
singer, and all her jealousy was for the 
moment forgotten. 

The next pieces were a lovely duet 
of Clari’s, charmingly sung by the sil- 
very voice of Emilia and the captivat- 
ing tenor of Carestini, aud some Vene- 
tian barcarolles, such as Angelo Colon- 
na loved to compose and to play. 

Wonderful was the charm of these 
gondolier songs; that flower of the sea, 
in all its magic beauty, rose up from 
the bosom of the deep, and floated on 
the waves of music, like a dream of 
fairy land. The water of the grand 
canal plashed in gleaming ripples 
against its banks, distant bells rang 
faintly on the ear, trembling mando- 
lins vibrated on the air; here sad 
songs of passion, and then bursts of 
triumphant love, mingled with chants 
of sweet bliss in love returned. The 
palaces gleamed in moonlit radiance, 
lights shone at the windows, here and 
there white veils waved from the 
balconies, a white hand beckoned, and 
then like a death-knell tolled the sol- 
emn bells, and nothing was heard but 
that plashing of the waves, one surviv- 
ing undertone of the eternal melody. 

Angelo Colonna might well be con- 
tent with the jubilant applause which 
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greeted him and his wonderful violin, 
and still more content with the glances, 
from eyes filled with tears, that were 
fixed upon him. It was some time be- 
fore the company were in the mood to 
listen to the fascinating Catanea, who 
was to display the resources of her all- 
conquering art. 

This seductive woman stood now at 
the piano, her pale-blue robe, embroi- 
dered in silver, flowing in a long train 
upon the floor, and with apt and 
graceful gestures and ardent glances 
sang a new air by the young Galuppi, 
running through the boldest passages 
of staccatos, trills, and arpeggios, with 
the most roguish glances directed to all, 
and yet seeming only meant for one. 
She obtained a complete triumph over 
her jealous and covetous rival, who had 
to endure the mortification of seeing 
Angelo Colonna, in his first impulse of 
rapturous delight, venture to kiss the 
small hand of the songstress, and 
Senesino himself throw her a rose, as 
she repeatedly courtesied to the loud 
encore which arose from all parts of 
the room. 

Was it the ovation of the rose, or 
was it the ardent kiss of the handsome 
violinist, which conjured up the dark 
storm-clouds that now hovered on the 
brow of the fair Venetian? A gleam 
of angry lightning shot forth from her 
flashing eyes upon the singer, who, 
with no misgiving, now stepped for- 
ward to lead her to the piano. Amidst 
a murmur of pleasurable expectation, 
he offered her his arm, as he was to 
sing with her that favorite duet of 
Handel in the interesting collection 
which the great composer dedicated to 
the Princess Caroline in 1712. 

The prima donna stood erect be- 
fore the king of singers, then bent 
slightly her head with the mien of a 
queen who is dismissing a vassal in 
disgrace, and said in a loud tone : — 

“T entreat you, Signor, to request 
Catanea to sing with you, as it is im- 
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possible for me to sing that duet; a 
draught of air has of a sudden deprived 
me of my voice, — I am hoarse !” 

At these words she motioned with 
her hands, as if the audience was ended, 
and sat down in her chair. 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
citement which this little scene created. 

Every one was aware that Catanea 
could not sing a single note of Han- 
del’s music, and had never attempted 
it; and, at the same time, there was 
an apprehension that Senesino, after 
this slight, would leave the saloon, and 
that they would be deprived of the 
pleasure of hearing him. ‘There was 
a great confusion of requests and of 
suggestions ; Brigonzi was beset with 
solicitations ; and the great singer was 
surrounded by a crowd, imploring, 
mediating, beseeching. Senesino was 
deadly pale, and trembling with excite- 
ment, while his eyes sparkled. All 
saw that there was imminent danger 
that the celebrated artist would not 
sing at all; and there was in conse- 
quence in the Pitti Palace an unpar- 
alleled commotion and helplessness 
as to what course to pursue. Even 
Giovanni Gasto lost his presence of 
mind and wrung his hands over this 
unexpected and melancholy failure of 
the brilliant concert. 

At this crisis, a young woman in a 
pale-red dress drew near the singer; 
she wore a rose in her loosely hanging 
locks; and fixing her blue eyes half- 
smilingly and half-shyly upon him, she 
said in the purest Italian : — 

“If you will allow me to sing the 
duet of Handel with you, Signor, I 
hope that I shall not spoil your sing- 
ing, for a skilful maestro in Vienna 
has given me lessons in it. It needs 
only your indulgence, for the assem- 
blage will lend a friendly ear as the 
only means of obtaining for us all the 
happiness we so much desire of being 
permitted to admire your singing.” 

These gentle words and these eyes 
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dispelled the clouds of anger, as the 
beams of the sun scatter the mists. 
Senesino, casting an amazed and a de- 
lighted glance upon this foreign beau- 
tiful countenance, which appeared so 
unexpectedly before him, and upon this 
perfectly formed figure, said, smiling, as 
he made a low bow : — 

“T am thinking, Signora, as I look 
upon you, not of the happiness of 
others, but only of my-own. You 
must sing like an angel! Allow me 
to accompany you to the piano.” 

The beautiful stranger bowed slight- 
ly to the young Galuppi, and Senesino 
placed the notes in her delicate hands. 
There was a rustling in the company, 
like the wind in a flower-bed; an ex- 
pression of wonder, expectation, pleas- 
ure, and curiosity rested on the faces 
of all. Catanea moved her fan rest- 
lessly ; the young Molteni opened her 
large eyes to their utmost extent, as 
if at the sight of some prodigy; but 
Brigonzi shrugged her broad shoulders 
with a smile. Who was this bold ad- 
venturess that dared to defy her, and 
to brave a certain defeat? She had 
never seen nor heard her before, and 
those who were sitting next her did 
not know the name of the charming 
apparition. 

The introduction began. Senesino 
took his part, his still wonderfully mov- 
ing tones touching all hearts with their 
power. Pale from excitement, his 
neighbor did not take her eyes from 
him ; her sheet of music trembled, for 
a single moment the blue eyes turned 
questioningly to Galuppi, and then a 
remarkably sweet voice, a little trem- 
ulous with emotion, sang : — 

“ No, di voi non vud fidarmi.” 
But the tremulousness lasted only 
through a few notes, then the unknown 
singer revealed a beauty and power of 
tone, a purity and certainty, and, more 
than all, a magic force of expression 
which exercised an irresistible influence. 
Senesino himself was inspired; he 
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sang with a melting fervor which drew 
tears from the listeners. The harmony 
was complete, and it seemed as if these 
two voices, which had never blended 
before, had sung this wonderful duet 
together for years; one bore- up the 
other, one filled out the other ; and if 
the lady’s voice, with its perfect cul- 
ture, was most impressive at first, from 
its youthful freshness and charm, Sene- 
sino exercised an equal magic by the 
incomparably skilful and noble use of 
his power. Would that Handel could 
have himself heard how perfectly his 
composition was sung! —this thought 
rose in many minds. There was some- 
thing in the bearing of the singer, and 
in the ring of her voice, which re- 
minded one of the glory of a spring 
day, a purity and warmth such as had 
never before met Senesino’s ear. Fa- 
miliar with all schools of singing, he felt 
a foreign element not only in the man- 
ner of opening the mouth, of forming 
a note and letting it swell, but also in 
the conception of the music, — it was 
no Italian who could thus conceive 
and interpret Handel. . 

And involuntarily the tears rose to 
his eyes, his voice trembled, he almost 
lost his self-control, and as the duet 
came to an end, he bent sobbing over 
the white hand of the beautiful lady, 
and cried: “Grazie — mille grazie, 
bel angelo! you ought to go on to 
the stage immediately, to become the 
greatest singer in the world! Who 
was the happiest of teachers who had 
such a treasure placed in his hands, 
and was so covetous as to hide it from 
the world? You will be greeted as 
the queen of all prima donnas. I 
will take you to London myself di- 
rectly.” 

“My husband would certainly not 
allow that,” answered the charming 
singer with a smile. 

“Where is your enviable guardian ? 
I must speak with him! No man on 
earth, unless he were king or emperor, 
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could refuse to see his wife worshipped 
by the whole world!” Senesino cried 
with animation. 

“ Well, he is not king or emperor at 
this moment, but who knows what he 
may come to be!” said the beautiful 
lady roguishly; and turning quickly to 
take the hand of a man who came 
up at the moment, she added with 
the most affectionate glance at him: 
“Come here, Franzl, and tell him 
first how you have enjoyed hearing 
the great singer and your little wife ; 
but that you are able to support us 
fittingly, and I have been satisfied 
heretofore with being worshipped by 
you alone. Nothing then can be done 
with the great singer for the present. 
Signor Senesino, this is Francis Ste- 
phen of Tuscany, and I am his wife, 
Maria Theresa, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria. And if you come to Vienna, 
you must visit us, and my strict music- 
masier, Christoph Wagenseil, must 
hear you and will admire you, as we 
admired to-day. Then we will sing our 
duet again. And believe me, Handel 
can be still better sung on German 
soil |” 

Il. 
IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


We know that Senesino accepted 
this invitation, and many years after- 
wards visited Maria Theresa in Vienna. 
He found her worshipped by all the 
world, not as the greatest artist, but — 
as the greatest Empress. She again 
sang the Handel duet with him, for 
Senesino preserved his voice wonder- 
fully to his last days : — 

“ No, di voi non vud fidarmi,”’ 
rang out through the music hall of the 
palace, and Maria Theresa was right — 
it was sung even more beautifully than 
before. The old Wagenseil with his 
trembling hands sat near the piano, 
and a light, as of sunshine, beamed on 
his wrinkled face, as he heard the still 
glorious voice of his great pupil; but 
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another German musician played the 
accompaniment, whom the Empress 
presented to her guest as the teacher 
of her young daughter — Christoph 
Gluck. And opposite the piano a 
charming family group was formed — 
the Emperor Francis, surrounded by a 
crowd of blooming children. 

When the duet was over, Maria 
Theresa turned first to her old teacher, 
and asked him with her charming 
smile: “Are you content with me, 
dear Wagenseil? Have I made no 
mistake?” Then, making him happy 
by giving him her hand to be kissed, 
she added: “I know that I have sung 
to-day a thousand times better than in 
the Pitti Palace. It was well that you 
did not hear me at that time, maestro ! 
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And it’s also well that nothing was 
done. about my becoming a prima 
donna,” she whispered, turning to Se- 
nesino. “Just ask those over there,” 
and she surveyed the beautiful family 
group with an affectionate look, “ whe- 
ther they do not think the same.” 

At this moment, a charming maiden, 
the youthful image of the beautiful 
mother, came up to Gluck, fixed upon 
him her childlike eyes, and said, as 
she folded- together her small white 
hands: “I beseech you, Master Gluck, 
do, do teach me to sing as mamma 
sings, and I will be good to you as 
long as I live!” 

It was Marie Antoinette who thus 
spoke. 
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BY MARTHA P. LOWE. 


“ Ony a poor black man,” you will 
say, when I tell you who it is. Yes. 
But when I heard a week ago from 
Virginia, that he was dead, the world 
seemed poorer to me. Something had 
gone out of it which I liked to think 
was here. 

Let me tell you a little about him. 

He did nothing which could be 
called great in his short life. I have 
no story to tell, it is simply what he 
was. Is not that the main thing to be 
said of any of us? What we actually 
accomplish is uncertain, is relative ; 
the amount of it is qualified by our 
temperament, by the times and tides, 
by our worldly position; but what 
we are, is absolute. No man or ill 
fortune can prevent us from being, and 
being something which the world will 
miss when we are gone out of it. 

Henry Lee is the name of the man 
of whom I speak. His name itself, I 


suppose, might indicate for a black man 


that he had once been property. It 
was the possession of his master, and 
he, the serf, inherited with his vassal- 
age the ancestral name of Lee. I 
cannot imagine his ever feeling other 
than as a son of the house, under kind 
treatment, like the old retainers who in 
Eastern climes, address their lord as 
father, so much had he of modest 
self-respect. 

He came North a few years ago 
with his wife and child. He seemed 
a boy as we saw him come across the 
pasture near by, with the baby on his 
shoulder, to the little red house which 
was to be their home. How elastic 
he was, how springing, how buoyant! 
He reminded one in his motions of 
those Greek gods when they took 
mortal shape— he seemed to be on 
wings. When he went out at the gate 
on some errand, we tharvelled at 
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the quickness of his return; yet he 
never had that tired look which people 
of active, nervous temperaments so of- 
ten show. His nerves were not strung 
up, but easy and strong, his muscles 
were fully equal to them, his lungs and 
stomach were as good as either, his 
brain was of fair proportions, and his 
perceptive faculties wide-awake and 
keen. 

The contrast between him and the 
race which has so long had possession 
of our domestic arrangements was very 
striking. If there was a household ar- 
ticle out of joint, he learned by his 
wits how to put it together again ; he 
could turn his hand to several mechanic 
arts, especially that of carpentry ; it was 
pleasant to see him with white men 
during the process of raising an out- 
building. The men found him indis- 
pensable. They never ordered him as 
aservant, but greeted him familiarly, 
and relied on him to fill up many a 
gap. He saved many an hour by his 
quick wits, which were equal to all 
emergencies. Every boy in the street 
knew him. None ever called him 
“ darkey.” 

He had a rare modesty of manner 
which amounted to deference, and per- 
haps made people like him. It may 
have been partly the result of having 
been once a slave, but it did not look 
like that, there was nothing cringing 
in it— no obsequiousness ; if there had 
been, he would not have won so much 
respect. It was the genial courtesy 
of a large nature that thought no evil, 
that gave freely to every man, and ex- 
pected good in return, and got it. 
What we hope to gain, through years 
of struggle and conquest, flowered out 
in this black man as naturally as the 
buds upon the plant, without self-con- 
sciousness, without motive, its own ex- 
cuse for being. 

He was a member of the Baptist 
Church, but he had no comprehension 
of sects. To him religion was to love 
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his neighbor as himself, and to be 
faithful in the sphere to which he was 
called. Loyalty to his employer 
seemed to shadow forth in him a de- 
votion to his Maker, and this quality 
in him was really the cause of his 
death. 

After living a year or two in the 
country, when his services were no 
longer needed, he went into the city 
and found employment. It was work 
which he was not born to, but the times 
were hard, and he must take what he 
could get. But he was used to the 
sunshine, the fresh air, the elastic 
turf, the rich ploughed theadow, and the 
friendly cattle in the field. And then 
the great goodness of his heart and 
eagerness to please, undoubtedly led 
his employers unintentionally to im- 
pose upon him more than he could 
bear. So his health gave way. 

He came to us one day in the au- 
tumn, with a hacking cough; his eye 
was dull, it was sad to see this bright 
being with the joyance gone out of 
him. He stayed a few days doing light 
work about the yard, and seemed to 
rally. But the cold weather was ap- 
proaching fast, he was hardly able to 
endure it. He had two children to 
provide for, his wife having died; we 
felt it would be better for him to go 
back to his native climate in Virginia, 
where his children could be with his 
mother, and he would have better 
chances of recovery. We made upa 
purse for him among our neighbors, 
who all loved him, and sent him down 
to his home. But we heard from time 
to time that he was growing weaker, 
and about a month ago we received 
tidings that he was dead. His last 
word seem to have been for our little 
community. The North was his prom- 
ised land, he loved it, it never turned 
a cold shoulder upon him, because it 
could not, and his heart beat warmly 
for it in dying. 

Now in reading this simple history, 
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have we not some emotions to expe- 
rience besides those of natural human 
sympathy? We hope so. 

May not this black man be consid- 
ered a type of a large portion of his 
race? Are we going to be ashamed 
of such people growing up among us? 

Let us look at the qualities we find 
in him, for we do not think him an 
exceptional character, unless it be per- 
haps in the delicate shadings of his 
moral perceptions. 

Brightness we will put first, because 
that quality touches most keenly the 
demands of the Anglo-American na- 
ture; in common parlance, it goes to 
the right spot. Is not the negro 
bright? Remember the rare speci- 
mens that frequented the New England 
villages a generation ago, — angel visit- 
ants, few and far between, — with none 
of their race around them, the curse 
of their enslaved brethren dogging 
their footsteps; yet who so welcome 
at our doors, so rich in humor, and 
in all clever expedients for easing the 
domestic régime ? 

The negro will tell a lie like other 
people used to oppression ; but here his 
brightness comes in, he will tell a 
great deal better lie than the most. 
Another brother will tell a lie when 
he would be better off if he did not; 
that is just his luck. <A series of small 
falsehoods which the occasion does not 
require, prostrate his plans. The 
negro will tell a big story for a big 
end, and he will gain his end. 

Goodness and nobleness of heart 
we observe next. Where was there 
ever a spectacle more humiliating than 
the position of the Southern people for 
years before the rebellion ? 

In spite of their repeated assertions 
that the negro was in a state of per- 
fect content and happiness, they were 
in life-long terror that if he in any 
way secured his liberty he would cut 
their throats. For this reason they 
gave him his Yule-log at Christmas, 
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and encouraged him to work off his 
effervescence at camp-meetings, while 
they denied him the dignity of mar- 
riage, sold his mate and children, and 
shut him out by law from all educa- 
tion, or opportunity to rise in the scale 
of civilization. What do we see? An 
emancipated race, taking vengeance on 
their oppressors? No. The negro 
looked upon his master with a kindly 
contempt. As the popular melody has 
it, — 
: “ Old massa run, ha ha— 
The darkie stay, ho ho.” 


If his master was suffering, he would 
share his crust with him. If not, he 
would quietly take possession of what 
he needed, and make his way to the 
Union camp. 

It is true the military force of the 
North would have prevented brutality 
on the part of the negroes from show- 
ing itself widely. But if this element 
had existed in these genial beings, it 
would have found ways to exert itself 
in private scenes of bloodshed, before 
the arm of law pressed sorely by the 
great contingencies of the hour, could 
reach them. 

The magnanimity of the negroes 
was very strikingly displayed in some 
of the West India Islands. 

I arrived with a small party in Santa 
Cruz not long after the slaves were 
declared free by the Danish govern- 
ment. The inhabitants greeted us with 
joy, as in their isolated position they 
were ready to welcome all strangers; 
but they expressed their astonishment 
that we should have had the boldness 
to come there at that time. They 
were in constant fear of their lives. 
The military force was small, but well 
disciplined, yet in case of a general 
rising of the negroes to massacre the 
whites it would probably have stood 
a poor chance. No such disposition 
manifested itself on the part of the 
negroes. They all went in a body to 
the churches, when the news arrived 
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from Denmark, to thank God for their 
deliverance. 

Of course there was much idleness, 
wasted estates were seen everywhere, 
as the natural result of such a great 
upheaving in the social fabric ; but we 
remained there five months without 
witnessing anything more than some 
slight altercations between whites and 
blacks, which were generally tlie result 
of some personal offence. 

Dignity and eelf-respect we find in 
the character we have sketched. We 
need not go far to find further illustra- 
tions of these qualities. When I heard 
of our friend’s death I went to the 
house of a neighbor, where lived a 
colored man, who was an old acquaint- 
ance of his, to tell the sad news. He 
had frequently come to see what we 
had heard from Henry. When I told 
him of his death, he said simply and 
quietly, “I am very much obliged to 
you for coming to tell me.” We knew 
how he loved Henry. Many a Sunday 


morning before breakfast, he was seen 
in our yard, sitting in the sun, reading 
the Bible to him while he curried the 
horse. We knew how he was feeling, 


therefore. But what a contrast was 
his quiet reply, compared with the vol- 
uminous ejaculations of another race, 
which we cannot help comparing with 
the African, because both have been 
in a condition of servitude, and both 
are likely to have the same chances in 
the future of our country. The negro 
will make the best American citizen. 
He speaks our language. His varia- 
tions of it are all born of the soil, and 
are familiar to our ears. Even before 
the Rebellion we knew his melodies by 
heart, and his little gutturals and slides 
and odd abbreviations were in the 
mouths of many a popular singer. 

His religion is essentially the same 
as ours ; he finds a congenial home in 
the atmosphere of the Methodist Con- 
venticle all over the country, and as 


his calmer reason gains more control 
Vou. I. — No. 6. 47 
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over him, he approaches the Episcopal 
communion, and even finds his affinities 
in the individuality of the Orthodox and 
Unitarian churches. 

He is truly American. The coun- 
try from whence he sprang is only a 
name to him. No fresh importations 
keep up the olden ways; no legends 
lure him back to the past; no priestly 
superstition awes him on his road to 
freedom. He is one with us; and now 
that he has fought and died for us, 
shall we refuse to call him brother ? 

One more trait alone, which was 
noticeable in the life of our friend, we 
will mention, although we might enu- 
merate many which could find their 
counterparts in his brethren. It is 
good manners. 

We think the black American, — for 
we should no longer call him African, 
— has the gentlest manners to be found 
on this continent. Some may say, 
“It is his power of absorption;” 
“he is imitative.” But what has he 
to imitate? Where does he find high- 
breeding specially? The high-breed- 
ing par excellence of the fashionable 
world in this country and Europe is 
simply the observance of certain 
usages, and the practice of certain 
self-restraints, which have nothing to 
do with true politeness at heart. It 
is the overflowing of a genial na- 
ture that goes out in sympathy to all 
the world, that neither fears, nor pre- 
sumes, but acts itself with modesty 
and grace. 

What pleasure we feel in returning 
the salute of our neighbor’s gardener, 
as we pass along the village street. 
His quick eye sees who goes by. He 
does not stop a second from his work ; 
but there is a spark of sympathy 
shot out; it kindles us and we re- 
turn it, not merely because we wish 
to gratify him, not because our own 
self-love is pleased with his civility, 
but because he has warmed our nature 
with his own geniality and won our 
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respect. So we never fail to look 
for his dark visage among the trees. 

Perhaps the American black man 
is of a higher type than the slaves of 
the other parts of the world. We 
would fain believe this to be so. We 
do not know the statistics of the West 
India Islands, but, from our observa- 
tion, believe that the negroes, es- 
pecially in Cuba, hada more brutal 
and stolid countenance than is seen 
here, except among the lowest grade 
of slaves. 

Moreover the black man, is now be- 
ing found in every part of the country. 
We are acrude people. He saw the 
chivalry of the South, which was de- 
void of real manhood. We Northern- 
ers and Westerners are active, excited, 
and somewhat loud talking in the midst 
of our life-struggle. 

The only true manners are to be 
found, not in any clique, but in indi- 
viduals of all classes, who have the 
most delicate moral perceptions natu- 
tally, or who have attained to the 


highest moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. 


To Our Only. 


Perhaps the black man _ imitates 
these; if so, he shows himself to be 
something more than an absorbent, 
he shows nice powers of discrimina- 
tion, and a capacity to digest what he 
receives from others and reproduce it 
anew in his life. No, the good man- 
ners, if he has them, are his by nature. 
Subjugation did not produce them. 
Subjugation produces obsequiousness ; 
that is something very different from 
the cheerful courtesy that greets all 
comers with warmth and sincerity. 
Obsequiousness is easily transformed to 
insolence by a change of circum- 
stances. 

It has become evident that the black 
people in our land will not be the 
gainers by being set off by themselves, 
as philanthropists once supposed. 
They need our sympathy, example, 
stimulus, and we need not be too 
proud to learn of them. After they 
have become generally educated, and 
have risen to some measure of equality 
with us, it is a question, what will 
come next? We need not be in a 
hurry to decide. 





TO OUR ONLY. 


As, when a white-winged ship has left the shore, 
They that have followed her with loving eyes 
Look where she was, and see her there no more, 
Yet deem her safe beneath remoter skies, 
And think the breeze that bore her from their sight 
A fortune fairer than delaying calm ; 
So from our vision shouldst thou vanish quite, 
God-laden barque, thus might we tune our psalm: 
’Though ’yond the horizon sinks thy snowy sail, 
’ Tis that to thy swift heart the heavenly wind 
Blows such prosperity, things mortal fail 
In speed, and, lingering, are left behind. 
Though Space were drowning, thou shouldst sail secure ; 
Though suns forgot returning, Soul were sure ? 


D. A. W. 
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GEORGE D. PRENTICE AND KENTUCKY THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Ir was in the summer of 1833, be- 
ing then a youth fresh from the Di- 
vinity School, that I first saw the Ohio 
River at Wheeling — a river which af- 
terwards became as familiar to me in 
its quiet’ beauty as the hills of my na- 
tive New England. The journey from 
Boston to Cincinnati, in those days, 
occupied a week. Most of it, then, 
and during many years after, had to 
be performed by the stage-coach, which 
often would go no faster than three 
miles an hour. The roads were hor- 
rible— on the sides of the hills cut 
into deep gullies by the rain, and on 
the level surface frequently made al- 
most impassable by mud and pools of 
water. The rich, black soil which 
was a blessing to farmers, was a curse 
to travellers. In order to arrive at 
our journey’s end in any reasonable 
period it was necessary to travel all 
night as well as all day; and I have 
sometimes ridden in this way, six days 
and nights, only stopping for meals. 
In the night-time the dangers of the 
road were aggravated by the darkness. 
It was not the custom to carry lamps, 
and the tall forests rising close to the 
road on either side would, especially 
in a rainy night, create an impenetra- 
ble darkness. Then, if the wheel sank 
suddenly into a hole, or ran over a 
stump, the stage would be overturned, 
and it would take a long time to get 
it up again. Once, in the middle of 
Ohio, at midnight, the stage was thus 
overturned into a deep mud-hole in 
the midst of pitchy darkness; and the 
passengers, men and women, were 
pulled from the inside through the door, 
which was uppermost. Nothing could be 
done but to sit on the side of the coach 
in the rain and wait while the driver 


went for help to the nearest house. 
On another occasion the darkness was 
so profound that the horses wandered 
away into the woods, the driver being 
unable to see which way they were go- 
ing. At last they stopped and would 
go no further. Then a light was pro- 
cured, and it was found that the coach 
and horses were standing on the top of 
a little hill in the middle of the woods, 
at a considerable distance from the 
road. At another time, I recollect that 
the stage overturned at noon-day, when 
the horses were slowly walking down 
a hill. The road had been so gullied 
by the rain that there was absolutely 
no place left where the coach could 
stand upright. Sometimes, in ascend- 
ing the hills, the passengers would get 
out and walk; and they would walk 
so much faster than the horses that it 
would often be an hour or tw6, in 
crossing the mountains, before we would 
be overtaken. 

On my first visit to the West I 
went over the old Cumberland road 
to Wheeling. The present generation 
is ignorant of the great controversy 
which raged in regard to this avenue 
between the East and the West. The 
vast subsidies in land and money which 
have since that time been made to 
railroads by the United States gov- 
ernment; make tlfe grants to the Cum- 
berland road seem quite insignificant. 
But this was a project of Henry Clay 
and the Whig party, and so was vio- 
lently opposed by the Democrats. It 
was simply a macadamized road run- 
ning from Cumberland in Maryland 
and Virginia, to Columbus in Ohio. 
At the time I passed over it, it was in 
a terrible state, the large stones from 
beneath having worked up and the 
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small ones worked down, so that it 
seemed uncertain to the traveller 
whether he was riding in a coach or 
being tossed in a blanket. 

The Ohio River, as is well known, 
is apt to be very low in summer. Ac- 
cording to John Randolph’s saying, it is 
“frozen up during half the year, and 
dried up during the other half.” In 
descending the river, therefore, we 
continually struck upon sand-bars. In 
order to get off, the first effort was to 
reverse the wheels and try to back off. 
That failing, a strong rope was carried 
to the shore, made fast to a tree there, 
and to the windlass on board, and at- 
tempts were thus made to pull the boat 
off. If these also were fruitless they 
put spars from the bow against the 
bottom of the river, and, by means of 
tackle, tried to lift the vessel back- 
ward into the water. But if nothing 
else would answer they were obliged 
at last to bring flat-boats to the side 
and take out the cargo. All this, of 
course, caused great delay and pro- 
tracted the voyage. But the river was 
so lovely, with the high bluffs on one 
side covered with unbroken forests, 
and the broad meadows on the other 
covered with farms and fields, with 
its long reaches of blue water, like a 
succession of quiet lakes that one 
could well be content to loiter for a 
long period upon its bewitching quiet 
current. 

When I first reached Louisville, 
George D. Prentice had been editing 
the “ Louisville Journal ” for about two 
years. This was a Whig paper, and 
constantly engaged in fierce conflict 
with its Democratic rival, the “ Adver- 
tiser,” edited by Shadrach Penn. The 
bitterness of newspaper strife in those 
days was fearful. The last Whig ed- 
itor had been driven from the town by 
the violent assaults of his opponents. 
Mr. Prentice,. when he arrived, was 
only known as a young man from Con- 
necticut who had written some pretty 


poems of the sentimental order. Mr. 
Penn no doubt supposed that it would 
be very easy to crush him. Then 
commenced an editorial warfare, which 
was in full operation when I arrived. 
Every morning each newspaper would 
contain a leading article devoted to the 
destruction of the antagonist editor. 
They accused each other, mutually, of 
the blackest crimes. If we were to 
believe their statements, both of them 
should be sent to the penitentiary for 
life. Each had swindled his cred- 
itors, committed manifold breaches of 
trust, deserted his family, slandered 
the good, lived a life of drunkenness 
and debauchery, and probably com- 
mitted many murders. Each was 
black with falsehood, corrupted by a 
life of infamy, and without a single de- 
cent associate or friend. They had 
neither talent nor information, they 
could not write the English language 
grammatically, nothing they said was to 
be . believed. The Dictionary was 
searched to find abusive epithets, nor 
was it searched in vain. This was 
the entertainment which during a year 
or two was served up at every break- 
fast table in the city with the coffee 
and rolls. The question was, which 
would hold out the longest. And 
that question was finally decided in fa- 
vor of Prentice. He did not exceed 
Penn in virulence or violence, but he 
had more imagination. He could in- 
vent more libels and tell more aston- 
ishing stories about Penn than Penn 
could about him. The poetic faculty, 
hitherto occupied in writing stanzas 
about young girls dying of consump- 
tion, he now employed to invent new 
stories of infamous rascality about his 
rival. So Shadrach came one day to 
see Prentice, and proposed that they 
should stop abusing each other; to 
which Prentice agreed, and the city had 
rest from their billingsgate. 

As the Democratic leaders found that 
this brilliant Whig editor was not to 
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be silenced by denunciation and abuse, 
they tried to put him down by terror. 
He was only a Yankee, and Yankees 
were supposed not to fight duels; nor 
are Yankees accustomed to  street- 
fights. He was known chiefly as a 
writer of sentimental verses in the 
style of Nat. Willis. They thought he 
would be an easy victim. By no 
means. He’ was more than a match 
for them at their own favorite weapons. 
He was perfectly willing to fight, and 
after one or two duels and a few street- 
fights, in which his opponents generally 
got the worst, they decided to let him 
alone. Once I sawa great crowd 
rushing together on Jefferson Street, 
and running up, found that a man after 
meeting Prentice had turned around 
and fired a pistol at his back. But, 
with his usual good luck, Prentice hap- 
pened to turn round at the moment the 
pistol was discharged, and so escaped 
the ball. He ran upon the assassin, 


knocked him down, jumped on him, 
took out his knife, and seemed inclined 
to stab him, but, when the crowd 


shouted, “ Kill him, Prentice!” he 
changed his mind, and let the man go. 
The angry crowd, who were all fond 
of Prentice, pursued the terrified wretch 
with yells, and he only escaped by 
jumping, head-foremost, iike a harle- 
quin, through a glass window. 

A man named Moore, living at Har- 
rodsburg, was running for Congress on 
the Democratic ticket. Prentice vili- 
fied him every day in the “ Journal,” 
until it made his life a burden. So he 
came down to Lousville, and challenged 
Prentice to fight a duel. Prentice 
readily accepted the challenge, and pro- 
posed to fight with rifles at thirty 
yards. Moore replied that as his arm 
was lame, he could not support the 
weight of a rifle, unless he was allowed 
arest. Prentice responded that if he 
let him rest his gun on a tree he would 
be sure to hide behind the trunk, which 
was not to be allowed; but he would 
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propose the following terms.— Two 
posts should be driven into the ground a 
few feet apart in front of each combat- 
ant, and a strong cord fastened from 
pole to pole at the proper height, to 
serve fora rest. Each man should be 
placed behind this cord with his rifle 
at his left side with its butt on the 
ground. When the word “ Fire” was 
given, each should raise his rifle and 
fire, either from the rest or otherwise 
as he should prefer. After firing the 
rifle, each might take a double-barrelled 
gun which should be lying on the 
ground by his side, the barrels loaded 
with fifteen slugs each, and fire it when 
and as he chose. They should then 
close with bowie-knives. This ter- 
rific programme had the effect which 
was probably intended — Mr. Moore 
went back to Harrodsburg, and said 
no more about fighting. 

In those days street-fights and duels 
were normal facts of Kentucky life. 
By preaching a sermon against duel- 
ling I excited much wonder among the 
solid .and serious citizens. Old Judge 
Rowan, the famous advocate and sena- 
tor, expressed his astonishment that I 
should speak against duels. “He 
might just as well preach against cour- 
age,” said he. Judge Rowan was a 
good friend of mine, used to come to 
church, and talk to me often about 
Lactantius and other Latin writers, 
whom he was fond of reading. The 
judge was also fond of high play, and 
many stories were told of his exploits 
in that direction. People’s consciences 
were not disturbed by what would 
seem grave delinquencies to Eastern 
men. Many respectable people never 
thought of paying their debts. It did 
not seem worth while to do so. Oth- 
ers, very estimable in other ways, 
would win or lose a fortune at brag or 
poker with a charming feeling of in- 
nocence in regard to such transactions. 
To have a spree, or fit of drunkenness 
of two or three days’ duration, did not 
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disqualify a man from moving in the 
best society. Some Mississippi gentle- 
man on a visit to Louisville, attacked 
and slew two or three tailors, in the 
bar-room of the Galt House, in a quar- 
rel about a badly-cut coat. This mur- 
der was utterly unprovoked and bar- 
barous, but the murderers were so well 
defended by Judge Rowan that they 
escaped unpunished, although the 
prosecuting officer was assisted by the 
equally celebrated Ben Hardin. But 
public sentiment was wholly in favor 
of the Mississippi murderers. What 
would the world come to if a large 
Mississippi slaveholder was not al- 
lowed to murder a tailor or two, once 
in a while? The most fashionable 
ladies sent flowers and pleasant little 
dinners to these persecuted gentlemen 
while in prison, and crowded the 
court-room on the day of trial. In 


the face of so much beauty, desiring 
their acquittal, what chivalric Ken- 
tucky jury would venture to convict 


them? The Mississippians went home 
in triumph, prepared to kill more tai- 
lors if they should find it expedient to 
do so. But I was not sorry to hear 
that my friend Judge Rowan never 
received from them the large fee which 
they had promised to him before the 
trial. 

One morning Mr. John Howard 
Payne, who was travelling through 
the West and had brought me a letter, 
came to my room and said, “I have 
seen a great variety of life, but never 
anything exactly like this society in 
Louisville. I was last night at a ball 
at the house of Judge Rowan. In the 
same cotillon were dancing a son of 
_ the judge, Mr. Thomas F. Marshall, 
and two ladies to whom these gentle- 
men are said to be respectively en- 
gaged. Every one in the room knew 
that Rowan and Marshall were to 
fight a duel in the course of a week 
which would probably result in the 
death of one or both; but no one 


showed any surprise, and all was pleas- 
ant on the surfacé.” 

The story of this duel illustrates 
the features of society at that period. 
The judges of the courts were paid 
such small salaries that no good law- 
yer would accept the position, con- 
sequently the judges had little influ- 
ence, and were treated with small re- 
spect by the bar. One day the Judge 
of the Jefferson county district, consid- 
ering himself insulted by a lawyer, 
one Col. Robertson from Virginia, com- 
mitted him to the county jail for 
twenty-four hours. The bar, there- 
upon, agreed to go to jail too, and have 
a supper. At this supper a slight 
quarrel occurred between two gentle- 
men, Mr. Thomas F. Marshall and a 
younger man named Garnet Howell. 
A glass of wine was thrown by one in 
the face of the other, and a duel was 
the result. Shots were exchanged 
without effect, and the honor of both 
parties was satisfied. Then Tom Mar- 
shall took his remaining pistol and 
fired it at a small tree at some distance 
and the bark flew from the sapling. 
This he did in order to show that he 
had purposely spared the life of his 
opponent. Mr. John Rowan, Jr. who 
was Howell’s second, and no friend of 
Marshall, thereupon remarked, “ It is 
singular, Mr. Marshall, that you can- 
not hit a man, since you can hit a 
tree so easily.” To this sarcasm Mar- 
shall replied, “ If you were the man, 
Mr. Rowan, I should not have missed 
you.” Rowan responded, “I will give 
you an opportunity to try, Mr. Mar- 
shall.” So a duel was thereupon ar- 
ranged, which was likely to be much 
more serious than the first, as both 
parties were first-rate shots. In this 
duel Marshall was wounded in the leg 
and lamed for life. 

Mr. Prentice’s wit was inexhausti- 
ble. Each morning’s paper contained 
half a dozen epigrammatic sentences, 
one or two of which were usually good 
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enough to be remembered and pre- 
served. They sparkled with puns, 
antitheses, and happy _ illustrations. 
His opponents often seemed to say 
things as if to give him an opportunity 
for a fine retort. Thus, a Democratic 
paper having mentioned that a jackass 
had fallen from a precipice and broken 
its neck, added,— “ That jackass, which 
turned such a somerset, must have 
been a Whig.” To which Prentice 
rejoined, “No Whig, who was not a 
jackass, would turn a somerset in 
times like these — when the Whigs 
are carrying everything before them.” 
In those days, General Jackson was 
very obnoxious to the Whig party, and 
Prentice steadily abused him every 
day. “The stinging, hissing bolts of 
scorn,” as Bryant calls them, flew from 
his typographical. weapon in each 
morning edition, in the direction of 
the Hermitage. At last, it was re- 


ported that General Jackson had become 
a member of the Presbyterian Church. 


People asked each other, “ What will 
Prentice say now? He cannot ridi- 
cule General Jackson for that. The 
‘Journal’ has too many subscribers 
among the Presbyterians, who would 
be offended if he blamed Gen. Jackson 
for joining their church. Yet he will 
have to say something about it. What 
will it be?” The morning “Journal” 
appeared. In it Prentice mentioned 
the fact that General Jackson had 
joined the church, and merely added 
two lines from Dr. Watts — which no 
pious Presbyterian could object to, — 
‘“* While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return! ” 

Still, it may be doubted, whether 
Prentice, with all his wit, materially 
aided the cause of his party in Ken- 
tucky. He was only a politician, not a 
statesman. He found the State of 
Kentucky a Whig State, and an anti- 
slavery State. He left it Democratic 
and pro-slavery. He had no fixed 
convictions, no leading principles, but 


drifted in any way that the current 
went. He allowed the State to fall 
into the pro-slavery ranks, because he 
had not the moral couragé to take, 
openly, an anti-slavery position. ' No 
doubt he would have lost many sub- 
scribers at first, but he would have 
gained more in the end. Public sen- 
timent in Kentucky, in 1835, was al- 
most unanimous against the continu- 
ance of this system in the State. I 
frequently heard leading public men 
declare themselves abolitionists. All 
agreed ‘that the State would be much 
better off if slavery were at an end. 
A newspaper, like that of Prentice, 
ought to have concentrated and 
guided this sentiment and directed it 
wisely toward some practical meas- 
ures. If Prentice himself had any 
opinions on this question, they were 
opposed to slavery. But he never 
took this ground plainly and strongly, 
though he would allow communica- 
tions in this sense to be inserted in 
his paper. He permitted me, for ex- 
ample, to reply in his columns to a cer- 
tain physician, Dr. M’Dowell, who 
maintained that the African was little 
better than a monkey, and that slavery 
is in accordance with Christianity. 
Mr. Prentice was perfectly willing to 
allow such opinions to be contradicted 
in his paper, though he did not care to 
do it himself. 

Mr. Prentice was perhaps as fair as 
most political editors in his treatment 
of his opponents. But this is not say- 
ing much. He would seldom correct 
any statement which had once ap- 
peared in his paper, even though con- 
vinced that it was false. I once suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to do this, but 
was obliged to use a stratagem for 
that purpose, and considered myself as 
having accomplished a great feat when 
I succeeded in so doing. The case 
was this. In a controversy between 
the professors in the Medical School 
in Louisville, the “Journal” had taken 
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sides with one party, and had brought 
some unjust charges against a young 
man, a graduate of the institution. 
The young man being absent from the 
city, I laid before Mr. Prentice proofs 
that the charges were false, and asked 
him to retract them ; but he refused to 
do it. I then said, “ Will you then, 
Mr. Prentice, allow me to have half 
a column of to-morrow’s paper in which 
to reply?” and he consented. I then 
said, “ Will you promise to insert any- 
thing which I will write?” to which 
he also agreed. I then wrote an arti- 
cle of such a kind that I knew that 
Prentice would be extremely reluc- 
tant to insert it. In fact, I made it 
as eeable to him as_ possible. 
When I took it to him, and he read it, 
his face grew as black as night. “I 
can’t print this,” said he. 

“ You promised to print whatever I 
should write,’ I replied. 

“T did not think you would write 
such an article as this. I do not like 
to print it.” 

“ Nor do I wish to have it published, 
Mr. Prentice. I should much prefer 
to have you retract your charge against 
Mr. H.” 

“What do you wish me to say?” 

“Not much. Just say that you 
are glad to find that you were mis- 
taken in bringing the accusation, and 
that seeing it to be unfounded, you 
willingly retract it. Say that, and 
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you need not publish my communica- 
tion.” So Prentice sat down and wrote 
such a statement, which appeared in 
the next paper. He never knew, I 
suppose, how he was brought to do it. 

In those days, habits of intemper- 
ance were very general, even in the 
best society. I knew many Kentuck- 
ians as pure and virtuous as any one, 
who were wholly free from any intem- 
perance. But the habit was very 
common, and no one was ashamed of 
it. Mr. Prentice was often much the 
worse for liquor. I once saw him at 
a party, sitting on a sofa, with a gen- 
tleman sitting on each side keeping 
him from falling over. Afterward, he 
took the pledge, and joined a temper- 
ance society. How it was in the last 
years of his life I never knew, but it 
is certain that a cloud rested over his 
later days. He lost the commanding 
position which he had once occupied. 
He tried to maintain Slavery and yet 
oppose the Rebellion ; but his position 
was not logical, and was necessarily a 
failure. The man who once seemed 
to direct the destinies of Kentucky 
with his pen, the leading journalist of 
the West, was at last only retained as 
a subordinate in the office which had 
been the scene of his great triumphs. 
So passes away the influence of any 
mind, the power of which has no root 
in itself, which-clings to no convictions, 
and holds to no universal ideas. 
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(FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
OSWALD. 

Lutv had returned home, and the 
gray house behind the cathedral had 
its fresh rose, and its merry singing- 
bird again. She had gone away an 


innocent child, she came back a be- 
trothed bride. Frau Ernestine saw 
her warmest desires fulfilled. She 
clasped her daughter in her arms with 
tears of joy, and searched eagerly for 
some new expression in the young 
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face. Lulu must have changed, she 
thought; one must instantly see in her 
face, as well as in her manner, the 
wonderful change which had taken 
place in her heart. But not the 
slightest thing could she discover. 
The young girl sprang from the car- 
riage as wild, as unconcerned about 
her toilet, as ever; she was just as im- 
petuous in her caresses, just as care- 
less about her hair, the heavy braids 
of which had just fallen down over 
her neck ; and showed the same active 
interest in papa’s birds and flowers 
which she had always felt. Yes, on 
the first evening of her return, she 
remained two hours in the room with 
the birds and flowers, without even 
asking for her betrothed, who, in the 
mean while, was pouring out his heart 
to Frau Ernestine. When the fam- 
ily assembled in the evening, and Lulu 
met her old friends, she took her ac- 
customed seat; but at Oswald’s gentle 
admonition, she sat in the chair by 
his side, blushing deeply. She could 
not succeed at all in saying “thou,” 
however her mother frowned, Uncle 
Fritz ridiculed, or the organist shook 
his head; and if papa and Aunt Els- 
beth had not been present, Lulu would 
have shed tears of shame and sad- 
ness on this first evening at home. 
But papa whispered little comforting 
words and jests in her ear, and Aunt 
Elsbeth’s eyes met hers so warmly, 
tenderly, and understandingly, that she 
regained her composure. There was 
much to disturb her; for instance, 
Altenberg had taken her hand with- 
out any ceremony, and held it in his 
own — had stroked her hair occasion- 
ally — yes, when they rose to go to 
the tea-table, he even threw his arm 
about her waist. She started and 
changed color, but fortunately no one 
saw her but Aunt Elsbeth. At a 
later hour punch was brewed, and the 
health of the bridal pair was drunk, 
after which Lulu went from one to 
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another, embraced her dear parents 
and aunt, kissed her two old friends, 
and turned last to her betrothed, to 
kiss him with the others. Oswald 
held her fast for a moment. “ Dost 
thou know whom thou art to kiss 
now?” he whispered, in a trembling 
voice. “The man whose wife thou 
wilt become ”— 

She looked upon him in amazement. 
“Have I displeased thee?” she 
asked, in a scarcely audible tone. 

He regained his composure, and 
released her with the words: “Go, 
go, thou art my fair child, and I was 
a fool!” 

“How happy our child seems!” 
said Ernestine to ‘her friend, as she 
gave her a candle, before going to bed. 
“ Do you not think so?” 

“Yes, very happy,” was the an- 
swer. “She is like a bird, which, 
having been imprisoned, is again al- 
lowed to fly through the woods. Just 
now she feels only the happiness of 
being at home once more, — that 
other happiness will soon follow, I 
hope.” 

“ How can you doubt? Oswald is 
the model of a man.” 

“But young girls do not always 
love models, though it may happen in 
the present case, if he is wise enough 
not to play the mentor, nor the lover 
just now, but only the friend; but 
alas! men are seldom wise when they 
are in love. I hope he will be con- 
siderate in leaving her quietly to her- 
self — then only will she be sure to 
come to Altenberg; Lulu likes to go 
on her way unguided. He cannot 
wish to restrain or trouble her ! ” 

“You believe that he loves our 
child !” 

“ Without doubt.” 

- “Then she must love him also — it 
is well known that love begets love,” 
concluded Frau Ernestine, with a gen- 
tle sigh. 

Aunt Elsbeth’s candle was already 
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burning for good-night. She gave 
her hand to Ernestine with a friendly 
nod, and went to her room. Silence 
reigned in the house; Aunt Elsbeth 
lay in her bed, reading her evening 
prayers. She was just about to put 
out the light, when something white 
glided in and threw itself upon her. 
Lulu’s arms were wound about the 
form of her beloved aunt, and her hot, 
velvety cheeks were pressed to the 
quiet face. 

“ My child — how impetuous 

“©, I had to come, sweet auntie, — 
I could not help it!” 

“We have long since said good- 
night, little one !” 

“ I know it, but — everything seems 
to me so—so—TI know not how 
myself.” 

“You will become accustomed to 

sthe change, and reconciled to it!” 

“ Auntie— if he would not kiss 
me—just now. Why does he not 
wait ?” 

“If you should speak to him, he 
would certainly do so.” 

“ But I cannot!” 

“Then try to be reconciled to the 
unavoidable. Every bride has the 
same experience to go through.” 

“ Really, auntie dear?” 

“T think so — yes.” 

“Ah, I thought it was all differ- 
ent!” 

“No actual happiness is equal to 
that of which we dream.” 

“But, indeed, I had never dreamed.” 

“Give your restless heart into the 
hand of God, darling; consider that 
you have now fulfilled the dearest 
wish of your parents, or at least of 
your mother, and that Altenberg is 
noble, and loves thee, and that love, 
like everything else in the world — 

must be learned.” 

“Ts that true, auntie ?” 

“So they say.” 

“But Juliet loved her Romeo at 
once, and — kissed him.” 


1” 
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“ But, dearest child, we do not ‘live 
in the time of Romeo.” 

“O! you once told me that Juliets 
could never die out on earth.” 

“Of what use are Juliets without 
Romeos?” said Elsbeth, with a smile. 
“You have not the nature of Juliet, for 
with all circumspection were you be- 
trothed to Altenberg. You will be- 
come accustomed to him, and then you 
will be happy, very happy, Lulu. 
And now go to sleep. You are very 
much excited. To-morrow we shall 
have a long time to talk, but I am 
tired now. Take heart again, com- 
mend your little cares to God, and 
sleep sweetly.” 

Lulu went to her room, offered a 
somewhat confused prayer, and then 
fell asleep as sweetly and peacefully as 
if there were no Altenberg in the 
world. 

But Aunt Elsbeth lay awake a 
long, long time. “I have always 
said, she will go her own way!” she 
murmured, with folded hands: “ God 
grant that it may be a flowery path 
and not a rocky way. May all saints 
and angels preserve my darling.” 


The life in the gray house under 
went a change, from the regular visits 
of Altenberg, who now appeared at 
stated hours, and occupied himself 
with his bride. Shortly before dinner 
he took her out to walk, and in the 
afternoon they worked together, as he 
called it,—that is, he read French 
and English with her, held little dis- 
courses on literature, and induced her 
to play duets with him. The be- 
trothal excited great interest in the 
town. Many envied the young girl 
her brilliant alliance, and shrugged 
their shoulders at the man who 
scorned many who were better than 
she, and chose a pretty, insignificant 
child, without property, for his wife. 

Lulu’s friends, who came at first in 
crowds to talk over the important 
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experience of the betrothal with the 
young bride, and to see all the beauti- 
ful presents and new dresses, went away 
disenchanted: Lulu had nothing at all 
to tell them, and seemed much more 
interested in the little affairs of her 
old companions than in her own bridal 
position. To their general, though 
secret indignation, there were no 
pretty things to admire, as Oswald 
made it a principle not to give his 
bride ornaments or trifles of any kind ; 
and the sheets of music books, and 
engravings which he brought to Lulu 
aroused very little interest in the 
young ladies. Moreover, the bride- 
groom was always there in the after- 
noon, and he showed very plainly 
how much he disliked to have Lulu 
interrupted in her studies. It seemed 
dreadful to the young girls that a be- 
trothed lover should give his bride a 
chapter to translate, and that in play- 
ing duets, instead of admiring her 
beautiful hands, he should correct her 
mistakes, and make her repeat difficult 
passages. They could not help hint- 
ing at this unnatural state of affairs 
to Lulu, whom they really pitied; 
and she opposed them very feebly, 
saying over and over again, “I am 
still very ignorant, and he is so 
learned!” but in her heart she felt 
that her companions were quite right, 
and that it must seem very strange 
for a bride and bridegroom to “ work ” 
together. Oswald’s character and 
knowledge awed Lulu in an equal 
degree, and, owing to the mentor-like 
manner which marked his intercourse 
with her, she was only oppressed by 
a sense of his superiority. She ad- 
mired him, but at the same time felt 
herself so far beneath him, that she 
could not take courage to love him. 
They attended evening companies 
more frequently than usual, as the be- 
trothal of the young pair had called 
forth a stream of invitations. Lulu 
had welcomed this diversion joyfully, 





but she soon earnestly wished herself 
back in the old life. Altenberg’s 
watchful looks on such occasions, and 
his censure afterwards, gentle though 
it was, often cost her many tears. On 
this account she lost in his presence 
her sweetest charm, her ease, and 
gradually became stiff and shy. 

“T wish to have thee appear the 
ideal of the highest womanhood,” he 
once said to her, “and so thou must 
allow me to help thee in the attain- 
ment of this object. Thou shalt ap- 
pear beautiful to thyself-—to me — 
to all.” 

Her frank and lively nature suf- 
fered inexpressibly from this compul- 
sion. In the beginning she seemed to 
wish to submit; but then at times 
she rose in rebellion, and though she 
often seemed strangely silent and re- 
served in society, she sometimes be- 
came extravagantly gay. Each ex- 
treme was followed by scenes which 
almost always ended in tears, but 
gradually assumed a passionate char- 
acter. 

He knew very well how much he 
distressed her, and often threw him- 
self down before her in the greatest 
excitement, kissed her little hands, 
and begged her to forgive him. 

“T torture thee, —I know it,” he 
cried, at such times, “ but I love thee, 
and it is a triumph to see thee stand 
so high above all other women, — 
alone worthy to be worshipped, alone 
to be desired, alone pure among 
these poor forms! Thou art still too 
young to understand the results of 
my course, but say always to thyself, 
‘ He loves thee! thou art his queen !’” 

Such stormy acclamations seldom 
failed to make an impression. Lulu 
felt a stream of pride flowing over her 
heart — there was something intoxicat- 
ing in the feeling of being raised on 
a pedestal, like a goddess, by this man 
who was so generally esteemed, and so 
honored by the ladies. But the pres- 


—— 
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sure on the young heart was not re- 
moved by this feeling, nor the anxious 
consciousness, “Thou art in reality his 
prisoner.” It often seemed to her that 
he did not allow her one free thought. 
If they were reading together, or if he 
demanded her opinion of books which 
he had brought to her — and she al- 
ways expressed her sentiments very 
frankly — then he talked so long and 
so beautifully, until she assented to his 
opinion, though conscious that in do- 
ing so she was holding views just op- 
posite those she had at first expressed. 
He threw chains about her in every 
way, and though they were scarcely 
visible, still she felt herself impeded 
in every movement, bodily or mental. 
How often did: she surprise herself 
with the question: How will this please 
him? She gradually forgot how to 
yield freely to her impulses. Alten- 
berg pressed her almost imperceptibly 
into an atmosphere which was very 
distasteful to her. Slowly and surely 
he made himself master of her whole 
spiritual being. Aunt Elsbeth’s little 
room was no longer visited. Lulu had 
no more time for idle talking ; she did 
not even go to her father’s room, ex- 
cept to make a hurried call, and then 
she went to ask for some advice, rath- 
er than to play with the birds and 
flowers, as she once did. 

In the evening she no longer sat 
idle in the circle of friends; she ap- 
peared with some small piece of work, 
on which she certainly made no great 
progress, though the little fingers 
seemed to be busy. She was to learn, 
silently and willingly: “ To listen 
when wise men speak,” and to rejoice 
“That I can understand what they 
mean.” Nevertheless, how many ex- 
cesses occurred! How often did her 
work fall into her lap, while her pret- 
ty hand pulled the loop of the organ- 
ist’s coat, which was forever standing 
up above the collar, or hit Uncle Fritz 
with a ball of worsted! In the midst 
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of the most earnest conversation, Lulu 
would suddenly spring up, fall on her 
father’s neck, and whisper a thousand 
childish words of love in his ear, or 
glide to the piano, and play a merry 
dancing tune. 

“TI could not help it. I must do 
something!” she would say, in reply 
to the reproaches of her betrothed. 

A look of sunshine always passed 
over Aunt Elsbeth’s face at such ex- 
travagances, and Uncle Fritz uttered 
a loud bravo. He said plainly that 
the little one was not looking well. 
“She studies too much ; her digestion 
is disturbed — she will begin to suffer 
from the state of her stomach, and 
grow yellow and ugly,” he insisted, 
to the horror of his sister. 

Lulu’s intercourse with society was 
constantly becoming more limited. 
When the entertainments attending the 
betrothal had ceased, and Frau Er- 
nestine had returned the civilities they 
had received by giving a few brilliant 
dinners, with which the most refined 
or the sharpest tongues could find no 
fault, the old, quiet life returned, to 
Altenberg’s great joy. 

Lulu was contented also. There 
was really but little pleasure to be had 
in all this company, where one could 
not laugh and talk from the heart, as 
she was inclined to do. Even,the hour 
employed in dressing no longer gave 
her any enjoyment. How stern was 
the criticism which she must pass be- 
fore those grave, dark eyes! how many 
a bow had to be taken off, how many 
a flower differently arranged, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of her betrothed ! 

She had indeed sometimes experi- 
enced the consolation of Oswald’s ap- 
proval, who, in going home, would 
press her tenderly in his arms, and 
whisper softly: “Thou wert to-day 
the fairest of all, and unapproachable 
— so would I have thee!” 

But alas! it did not give her the 
slightest,joy to know that she was unap- 
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proachable. No one exchanged more 
than a few hurried words with her ; it 
seemed as if everybody felt a dread 
of the guard with grave eyes, standing 
behind her chair. The young maidens 
withdrew into a side room, with thejr 
merry laughter and prattling. O, how 
gladly would she have followed them! 
But she was a bride, and so she re- 
mained among the women and older 
maidens; and never did she work so 
eagerly or so badly, as in those hours 
when she looked steadily upon the em- 
broidery in her hand, so that the tears 
which filled her eyes might not be 
seen. Sometimes it happened that she 
had to be addressed more than once, 
because with eyes and ears, heart and 
mind, she was present with her young 
friends. Or the old spirit of haughty 
defiance would arise within her, and 
she would start up suddenly, to join 
her former playmates. She came 
among them half breathless, like a 
timid deer, to be received with looks 
of astonishment. 

They ceased jesting freely in her 
presence; they must show that they 
were not so very ignorant, that they 
also had a mind for something “ high- 
er ;” they talked about books, drawing, 
and music. Lulu gradually felt that 
her position, as a bride, was forming 
a gulf between her friends and herself. 
Must all this be so? had she then 
been so very childish in her dreams? 
Was this really that mysterious happi- 
ness of which she had read and heard ? 
She did not venture to ask any one 
about it—not even Aunt Elsbeth. 
She became more and more silent, but 
she began to write a little story, in 
secret, in which everything was very 
different, and O, far, far more beauti- 
ful. 

One evening the family sat about 
the tea-table, as usual, when Professor 
Werner said: “Lulu, I have received 
cards for a grand students’ ball which 
is to take place a week from Sunday. 
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I cannot decline, and so I think we 
will all go.” 

“All? You had better go alone, 
papa,” said Frau Ernestine. “The 
dancers would care but little for me.” 

“Dancing is very good for Lulu; 
she is in the surest way to be sick,” 
interposed Uncle Fritz. 

“ And I will engage the little one 
for the ‘polonaise,’ remarked the or- 
ganist — for we are all going too — we 
are all invited !” 

“Our child must naturally have 
some opportunity to dance,” said Aunt 
Elsbeth, in a loud, decided voice. 

Altenberg looked at his bride. 
“ Could Lulu really find much pleasure 
in such things?” he asked. “I my- 
self have never understood the fasci- 
nation of dancing; there is something 
injurious even about it, I think, and 
I agree with Byron on the subject 
of waltzing.” 

All eyes were now turned upon 
Lulu. She sat there glowing like a 
rose. Light, increasing light, shone 
from her eyes; sunshine lay upon her 
brow; a merry, child-like smile played 
about her lips. She looked again like 
the fresh, careless Lulu of former 
days. “Iam not at all disturbed by 
the opinion of Byron, who had a 
lame foot, and never could dance,” she 
said, and her voice trembled with ex- 
citement. “I only pray thee to let 
me go, and thou must allow me, for 
I have never yet been to a ball, and 
it must be — according to all descrip- 
tions —the most glorious thing in the 
world.” 

“ Certainly I will allow thee to go, 
were it only to prove by experience 
that thou wilt not wish me to take 
thee to a ball again.” 

The young girl uttered a cry of 
joy. She sprang up, threw her arms 
about the neck of her betrothed, and 
kissed him on the cheek. It was the 
first kiss she had given him volunta- 
rily. 
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Altenberg smiled. “ Thou art 
really a greater child than I had 
thought, but it is indeed delightful to 
see thee so joyful,” he whispered in her 
ear. 

“And this time thou must not 
trouble thyself at all about my toilet. 
Mamma, Aunt Elsbeth, and I will take 
care of all that ourselves. No one 
shall say a word about this first ball, 
and you cannot see me until I enter 
the ball-room.” 

“ Agreed!” cried Fritz. “I will 
take your treasure in tow, and not 
let him out of my fingers before we 
reach the door of the dancing-hall. 
Are you satisfied now ?” 

She turned from her betrothed to 
hang upon the arm of her old friend. 
“You are always good to me,” she 
whispered tenderly ; “ you will make 
it all right. I will dance an extra 
turn with you for that!” 

“Do not forget my second polo- 
naise, Lulu,” whispered the organist to 
her. 


Laughing gayly, she held out her 
little hand to him. “There is my hand 


upon it! How happy we will be! 
It seems to me as if it were Christmas 
Eve.” 


Lulu sat in Aunt Elsbeth’s room a 
long time that evening, discussing her 
ball-dress. Frau Ernestine joined in 
the conversation for a little while, but 
she freely confessed that she could not 
rejoice with Lulu, because Altenberg 
had so evidently made a sacrifice, in 
allowing her to go to the ball. 

“ You should not have accepted it, 
child,” she added. : 

“But, mamma, how often have 
you said to me, and how often have 
I read, that in love there is a constant 
giving and taking, that every one must 
make and accept sacrifices! Now, I 
make sacrifices to him every day, 
when I sit so still and study for him, 
and in giving up my visits to Anna 
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and the other girls — so he can surely 
make this one little one to me. O 
mamma, I am so happy!” 

“TI have known that for a long 
time, my child; but I rejoice that 
you have repeated it here. You hear 
it now yourself, Elsbeth.” 

A melancholy smile passed over the 
face of the one addressed. “ It makes 
me happy myself to see her so,” she 
said gently. “Do you not think that 
Lulu would look best in rose color, 
Ernestine, with a wreath of roses in 
her hair? Her complexion is too 
dark to wear white.” 

“Tt is all the same to me what you 
decide ; I have had nothing to do with 
such thipgs for so long a time that I 
know nothing about them—only do 
not choose anything expensive, for the 
dress can hardly be worn more than 
once.” 

“Q mamma, the next time I shall 
take it for an under-dress, and wear 
white over it. Anna has told me 
about such dresses.” 

“My heaven, the child is already 
thinking of the next ball, though she 
sees how unwillingly her bridegroom 
accompanies her !” 

“ Youth comes but once, Ernestine, 
so let her be!” 

“T could soon ask Anna” — 

“Child, are you mad? now, at 
eleven o’clock at night! If I were 
Altenberg, I would not allow you to 
go to the ball—such behavior as 
yours is entirely unheard of.” 

“But may I not rejoice? If you 
only knew how often I have wept in 
secret, when my friends have written 
to me about their balls! O, to dance 
only once, so entirely after the desire 
of my heart!” 

“Good-night, Lulu. This fever 
will subside. Elsbeth, send her to 
bed soon. It is well that Altenberg 
does not see her thus.” 

On this night, for the first time, 
Lulu forgot to look at the cathedral 
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window. She had never fallen asleep 
more quickly after saying her evening 
prayer than she did at this time. 
And in her dreams she floated in 
clouds of white and rose-colored tar- 
latan. Enchanting music sounded, 
and invisible hands, keeping time with 
the waltzers, scattered roses over her. 
Now and then the faces of her father 
and mother, of her aunt and her old 
friends, arose with a smiling greeting 
among the clouds. Only one face was 
nowhere to be seen — and she did not 
even miss it—the face of her be- 
trothed. 


Lulu had never believed that a 
week could be so long, so endlessly 
long. In spite of the mysterious 
preparations for the next Sunday, 
which occupied so much time; in spite 
of the innumerable conferences with 
all her young friends, it seemed as if 
the dear Lord had made a mistake, 
and secretly added a few hours to 
every day. Nota thought could she 


give to her usual studies. 

Altenberg himself had dispensed with 
them for this week, after a few highly 
unsuccessful attempts to secure the at- 


tention of his bride. He longed for 
Sunday with almost as much earnest- 
ness as she — but for very different 
reasons. He was filled with horror 
on seeing that Lulu had slipped out 
of his hands, that he had lost the 
power over her which seemed to be 
so firmly established. The barriers 
which he had raised between her and 
her young friends had fallen down 
like so many cards. Everything was 
again as it used to be — an incessant 
rushing on the stairs, talking and 
laughing in the passages; he met 
his bride in the street, surrounded by 
a troop of young girls, flitting like 
butterflies from one flower shop to 
another. 

Lulu could not even take her reg- 
ular walks ; she always pleaded “com- 
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missions ” — it seemed as if a whole 
army was to be equipped for the ball. 
“Once, but never again!” vowed Al- 
tenberg among the old classics. 


Sunday evening came at last, and 
the carriage also. In the sitting-room 
of the gray house stood a rosy being, 
a human rosebud — Lulu, in a rose- 
colored tarlatan dress, with shoes, 
sash, and bows of the same color, a 
rose in her breast, and a wreath of 
rosebuds in her hair. Her little hands 
clasped a bouquet which the organist 
had brought her in the morning, and 
a fan, presented by her gallant Uncle 
Fritz, and tablets for the dances from 
Aunt Elsbeth. Sophie held a burn- 
ing lamp in each hand; Jacob stood 
lost in silent astonishment ; while Frau 
Ernestine was giving a last touch to 
the corner of Lulu’s bertha— she 
wished to stay at home, and Elsbeth 
was to take her place. Professor 
Werner was trying to put his white 
gloves on, looking at his child mean- 
while with an expression of radiant 
joy in his eyes. 

“T could almost place thee in my 
flower room, little one,” he said ten- 
derly. “It is ashame that you should 
not always look so.” 

“That is to say, that there is not 
a ball every day, dear father! O 
you are right!” laughingly assented 
Lulu. 

“ Now, that was a mistake. She 
is a little confused already by the ex- 
pectation of dancing, and you must 
not make her vain into the bargain, 
papa,” said the mother. “ You look 
neat and nice, and very well too.” 

Aunt Elsbeth, with a very happy 
face, hung the little mantle, lined with 
down, over the shoulders of her dar- 
ling. “Come, the carriage is waiting,” 
she said. 

“ How pretty you look, auntie!” 
said Lulu playfully; “I am anxious 
lest you should take my partners away 
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from me. Your little curls droop so 

beautifully, I should like to kiss them ; 

and how becoming the black lace man- 

tle and the gray satin dress are to 
ou!” 

“ Above all things, do not count 
too much upon dancing,” added the 
mother. “ You are a stranger to the 
young men —I could almost wish that 
you might remain sitting.” 

Altenberg and the friends of the 
Werner family entered the antecham- 
ber of the ball-room at the same time 
with them. The young man cast a 
look, half anxious, half tender, upon 
his bride, as he offered her his arm. 

“We only dance the polonaise to- 
gether, Lulu,” he said. “Thou know- 
est I do not dance, and after supper 
we will go directly home.” 

She did not even hear what he 
said, for they were just stepping over 
the threshold of that dazzling, bril- 
liant chaos which they call a ball- 
room. 

The air was filled with the buzz 
and the hum of murmuring voices, 
while now and then the shrill sound 
of some instrument arose. The be- 
wildering atmosphere which  sur- 
rounded her, laden with the fragrance 
of fiowers, added to the fervor of her 
excitement. Countless white butter- 
flies fluttered around, and encircled 
the wondering Lulu. She dropped 
the arm of her betrothed. The clear 
voices of her friends sounded like 
the twittering of birds. Words she 
could not understand. Then Uncle 
Fritz approached, and brought many 
strangers, whose names she forgot 
almost as soon as she heard them; 
yet they all wished for a dance, and 
she could only put a cipher by one, 
a cross by another,a dash against a 
third, etc. Who could write down 
all these names ! 

In a few minutes her dancing-card 
looked like a map, it was so confused 
and so fully scribbled over. Then 
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her father stood before her, and with 
singular earnestness said: “Lulu, I 
hope you have one dance for my friend, 
Herr von Marcewsky, whom I now 
present to thee.” 

The young maiden turned quickly, 
and with a slight blush returned the 
bow of a young officer of the Hus- 
sars, who stood beside her father. A 
pair of brilliant eyes rested upon her 
face, and for a moment met the gentle 
eyes of the maiden. 

“For which dance may I have the 
honor?” asked the pleasantest voice 
in the world. 

“ Choose yourself,” answered Lulu, 
passing him her book of engagements. 

“ May I ask for the cotillon, and a 
few extra turns? Unfortunately all 
the other dances are engaged.” 

The cotillon was after supper. 
The remembrance of Altenberg’s 
desire to go home then, fell like a 
weight on her heart. 

“JT do not know whether it will be 
too late for papa and auntie to stay till 
after supper,” she said, fixing her soft 
eyes beseechingly upon her father. 

“What do you think, Lulu? we 
will stay as long as you wish,” he 
answered. “It is your first ball!” 

A gleam of rapture passed over her 
face; she smiled, and turned to her 
partner. 

“That was all arranged by papa’s 
kindness,” she said; “I shall write 
down an M.” 

“Permit me to take your book a 
moment,” begged the young man; and 
in a firm, handsome hand he wrote at 
the end of the page, “ Hippolytus 
von Marcewsky.” 

The music sounded through the 
hall, and all the young girl’s thoughts 
were lost in its rising and falling 
waves. 

Altenberg came to claim his bride 
for the polonaise. As if in a dream, 
she went through the hall on his arm, 
and nodded to her friends through the 




















mazes of the dance; and once, when 
passing close by her father, she 
stretched out her hand, and pressed 
his so warmly in her flight, that bright 
sunshine passed over the face of the 
old man. 

The elegant figure of the young 
lieutenant of the Hussars passed by 
her, and gave her a greeting. He 
was dancing with her friend Anna. 

“ Hast thou lost thy hearing, Lulu? 
Has this whirl made thee deaf and 
dumb?” asked Altenberg at length, 
with unusual sharpness in his tone, 
somewhat violently pressing the arm 
which lay on his. “I have already 
asked thee several times the name of 
the lieutenant whom papa presented 
to thee.” 

She looked up to him almost in 
terror. “I have forgotten his name,” 
she answered frankly, “ but it is writ- 
ten in my book, if thou wishest to see 
it” — here she stopped suddenly. 

What would Altenberg say because 
she had engaged herself for this for- 
bidden dance ! 

“ Well, and ?” 

“He has engaged me for the cotillon 
—thou wilt allow me to dance with 
him ?” 

“No!” was the ene answer. 

A deep flush overspread Lulu’s 
face. She looked a moment upon her 
betrothed, without the power of com- 
prehension, and then said, with trem- 
bling lips: “ Then I shall do it with- 
out thy permission. I have given my 
word, and will not break it for a 
whim. Thou art not papa, nor art 
thou yet my husband, that thou 
shouldst so tyrannically forbid me to 
dauce one more dance; and papa 
has given his consent.” 

All this was said in the midst of 
the merriest music in the world, with 
the buzz of laughter and jests ringing 
in her ears. 

The young soul rebelled for the 


first time against. the pany of so- 
Vou, I. —No. 6. 
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called love. Altenberg became deadly 
pale, but he answered not a word. 

At the end of the dance he led 
his bride to her seat, bowed, as he 
would to a stranger, and went away. 
Lulu struggled with her tears. She 
felt a bitterness in her heart, beyond 
any she had ever experienced; thus 


did they spoil every pleasure! But 
she would not have it spoiled: she 
would bid defiance to him. Uncle 


Fritz approached just then, and she 
unburdened her full heart to him on 
the spot. 

“I always said so— his liver is out 
of order!” observed the physician 
quietly. “Dance with a good con- 
science, my child. I will give him a 
prescription to-morrow, and then he 
will be all right.” 

And Lulu danced. The music was 
so fine, her partners so good, her 
young friends so tender, papa’s face 
so cheerful, her aunt’s eyes so beam- 
ing — and all life was so charming — 
she danced. 

But before supper she became 
alarmed, for then Altenberg came for 
her with a dark cloud on his brow; 
but Uncle Fritz fortunately took the 
seat on the other side of her, papa 
and the other friends sat opposite, and 
so no reproof was to be thought of. 
Never before had Lulu talked and 
laughed so much, or with such anima- 
tion, as on this evening. He should 
find no time for scolding. But still 
Altenberg asked her once quietly, 
“ Wilt thou really dance the cotillon. 
Lulu ?” 

Had his look been mild or his 
voice gentle, perhaps she would have 
said “ No;” but he was still the stern 
commander, and so she answered 
firmly: “ Yes, for I have promised.” 

“Then we will never attend a ball 
again !” 

“Very well—then I will enjoy 
this one fully and entirely !” 

Lulu sat by her partner and talked 
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until the cotillon began, when she 
was whirled away on the waves of the 
sweetest music, holding lovely flowers 
in her hand, and found herself — 
she hardly knew how it happened — 
telling her young companion every- 
thing about her home, about papa and 
the birds, aunt Elsbeth and her books, 
the great inkstand, and the prohibi- 
tion of her betrothed ; it seemed as if 
a gentle hand had taken away the 
burden from her little heart, she felt so 
light and joyous. And when Herr 
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von Marcewsky asked if he might be 
permitted to see the birds sometime, 
she said “ Yes,” very gladly, and even 
promised to show him the most beau- 
tiful ones herself; and when at last 
all was over, and papa came with 
Aunt Elsbeth and the old gentlemen 
to take her away, she did not even 
ask for Altenberg, but took the arm 
of Marcewsky as carelessly as if there 
were nothing else to be thought of. 
Her wish was fulfilled ; she had en- 
joyed her first ball fully and entirely. 





STRAW INTO GOLD. 


BY 8S. H. 


Everysopy knows the story of the 
girl who was expected to spin straw 
into gold. She was a very pretty 
and avery nice girl, and knew how 
to spin beautifully in the ordinary 
way; which made her father so proud 
of her that he grew boastful, and pro- 
claimed that his daughter could spin 
straw into gold. So they got her and 
shut her up in a church with a great 
-deal of straw, and gave her her meals 
regularly, but they locked the door 
-and told her she could not come out 
until she had spun all that straw into 
gold. The poor girl, of course, had 
not the first idea howto do it; she 
looked at it and looked at it, and 
-cried over it and cried over it, but it 
continued to be straw and would not 
turn into gold at all. Finally a little 
‘dwarf came along and made it all 
right for her; he touched the straw 
with his wand and it instantly was 
‘changed into the loveliest gold, that 
is, the best they had in those days, 
‘before the invention of California. 


And the girl became a princess. 
Now I will tell you another story 
‘which is like this, only it cannot have 


so good an ending, because it happened 
in our time, when dwarfs have ceased 
to come to the rescue of persecuted 
maidens. 

Once there was a girl who was 
born in a literary family. This family 
was so literary that the children were 
fed entirely with alphabets and multi- 
plication-tables. They sat upon dic- 
tionaries when the chairs were not 
high enough for the table, and they 
had newspaper aprons to protect them 
from the soup. They all became 
more or less distinguished, except this 
one girl, the youngest, and in her 
could be found, as she grew up, no 
talent of the sort. 

She could make an excellent salad- 
dressing, and for trimming bonnets 
there was nowhere her equal. She 
could play duets upon the piano, 
skipping the hard parts, if somebody 
counted aloud, and she once painted 
a bad picture in oils. But all this, 
although it was well, would not do in 
a literary family. All her friends ex- 
pected more of her. They watched 
her furtively although they did not 
lock her up, and when she took up a 

















pen, they all said, “ Now she is going 
to write!” And when it proved she 
was only doing her accounts they were 
disappointed. When she went to a 
picnic and had a beautiful day in the 
woods, and brought back handfuls of 
wild flowers, they said, “That is all 
very well, but you ought to have been 
writing.” 

Of course the girl felt very badly, 
for she was a good girl, and liked to 
do as she was bid. She tried very 
hard to be literary, and read Littell’s 
“Living Age,” and endeavored to 
form herself upon the models of the 
best authors. She lay awake at night 
thinking, but she never could think of 
anything to say or how to say it. 

Things grew worse and worse. 
Her most intimate friend, who had 
begun by being fond of her, looked 
severely at her and said she could not 
understand it. A distinguished poet 
sent her the kindest message to tell 
her that she really ought to write, and 
deputations from all parts of the coun- 
try waited on her to explain to her 
what was expected of her. It reached 
that pass that nothing she did pleased 
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anybody, because it was not a book 
ora story. She did try, rather often, 
although nobody gave her credit for 
this, and tore up a great many sheets 
of paper in her attempts, but it was 
all straw and not gold. 

At last the editor of a celebrated 
review told her that she must write 
a review of some books for his jour- 
nal, and he sent her some very large 
books ; and she locked herself up with 
them for three days, and at last she 
wrote it. But when the editor came 
to read what she had written, lo and 
behold! it was such terrible stuff that 
he had to throw it in the fire, and in- 
deed he was quite ill afterwards. 

Still all the people continued to say 
she must write something, and that 
her forte was not reviews but stories. 
And so at last in desperation, she said, 
“TI will write something and it shall be 
published, and everybody shall read it 
and see how bad it is, and then they 
will know that I cannot write, and 
will let me go back to my salad-dress- 
ing.” 

“This is what she wrote, that you 
have been reading. 





THE USE OF DICTIONARIES. 


BY DAVID GREENE HASKINS. 


A Goop English dictionary may 
be said to be an armory of our lan- 
guage, or a depository where more 
than a hundred thousand of the imple- 
ments of speech are properly arranged 
and classified, their history traced, 
and their several uses minutely de- 
scribed. In this character, its value 


is universally recognized, and it finds 
a place in every private as well as 
public library. 

But how shall we enter, and explore, 
and become 


thoroughly acquainted 


with the contents of such literary 
store-houses ? 

The question is not answered by 
replying that dictionaries must be stud- 
ied; for again it may be asked, when 
and how studied? If it is said, “ At 
school, in abridged editions, by children, 
who should be required to spell and 
define every word from A to Z,” we 
object that this system was long ago 
abandoned as worse than useless, it 
having been found that so far as chil- 
dren are capable of acquiring this kind 
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of knowledge, all the purposes aimed 
at were much better reached by spe- 
cially prepared text-books, and by the 
study of other languages, particularly 
of the Latin and Greek. Besides, of 
what advantage are the larger diction- 
aries, if the study of the school editions 
is all that is needed ? 

Obviously, however, the question 
does not contemplate merely the case 
of children. But for some people it 
would be unreasonable to propose that 
the dictionaries should be studied con- 
tinuously or in course. Not, certainly, 
that it would be impossible for a per- 
son of strong purpose, if he should 
attempt it, to read through either John- 
son’s, or Richardson’s, or Worcester’s, 
or Webster’s large dictionary, in the 
order of the pages; but that every 
one would naturally shrink from the 
irksomeness of an undertaking so pal- 
pably in violation of the laws which 
govern the association of ideas. 

But conceding that mere vocabula- 
ries do not offer profitable matter for 
continuous reading, does this practically 
determine the question by indicating 
that, except for the most desultory skim- 
ming of their contents, dictionaries are 
only available for general use as works 
of reference, to be consulted simply to 
solve doubts as they come up, concern- 
ing the orthography, or pronunciation, 
or meaning of words? This, we ap- 
prehend, exactly expresses the popular 
conception of the proper use of dic- 
tionaries. 

Yet they are really full of instruc- 
tion. Why rest satisfied with drawing 
only an occasional net upon their sur- 
face, without attempting to fathom 
their depths, or bring to light their 
hidden treasures ? 

It is to be considered that our larger 
dictionaries are not mere vocabularies. 
We mean that, though in the main 
strictly lexicographical, they are inva- 
riably introduced by numerous succinct 
but comprehensive treatises, on sub- 


jects either directly bearing upon 
philological science, or in some way 
illustrative of its importance. These 
papers contain, in fact, inductions from 
the most extensive and detailed inves- 
tigation of the phenomena and prin- 
ciples of our language, and they em- 
body the laws and facts governing its 
construction and determining the spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and meaning of its 
words. Nor only so, but they are for 
the most part intended, and admirably 
adapted, for general reading, and will 
be found to amply repay the most 
thorough and systematic study. 

Besides, these introductory chapters, 
when read, open the door to so much 
light upon the serried columns of the 
alphabetically arranged words, as to 
make it obviously practicable even for 
readers of only ordinary leisure and 
attainments, and with no other help 
than the dictionaries themselves sup- 
ply, to study them with something like 
method, as well as with pleasure and 
advantage. 

All attempts to turn the instruction 
of the dictionaries to valuable account 
ought invariably to begin from the 
starting-point of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject-matter contained 
in the treatises mentioned. 

In passing to speak more particu- 
larly of the word department of the 
works in question, and with special 


reference to the Dictionaries of Dr. | 


Worcester and of Dr. Webster, which 
have come to be accepted in this coun- 
try, almost to the exclusion of all 
others, as standards of lexicographical 
authority, we should hardly feel jus- 
tified in omitting to make special men- 
tion of the now seldom read, but still 
deservedly celebrated Preface to the 
Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, it will be 
remembered, was first published at 
London, in two volumes, folio, in 1755, 
and was the earliest to introduce the 
method of illustrating the different 
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significations of words by examples 
from the best writers. Its appearance 
produced a profound sensation, and cre- 
ated an era in the world of letters. 
Whatever ground had hitherto existed 
for such humorous sarcasms as those 
with which the author had pointed 
his never-to-be-forgotten definition of 
“ Grub-street,”} and “ Lexicographer,”* 
it is certain that the immediate effect 
of Dr. Johnson’s work was to bring 
both the contents and the writers of 
dictionaries into the highest esteem. 
Men contemplated with amazement a 
production which evinced such exten- 
sive research, and such vast erudition 
and labor. In a notice of the work in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
April, 1755, just after its publication, 
the following language is used : — 


“Let not any one attempt to withhold 
the honor which is due to him who alone 
has effected, in seven years, what the 
joint labors of forty Academicians could 
not produce in a neighboring nation in 
less than half a century.” 


Dr. Worcester, too, in his “ History 
of English Lexicography,” after quoting 
the above, says of the same work : — 


“Tt is justly regarded as one of the 
greatest literary achievements ever per- 
formed by any man in the same space of 
time. . . . . No other work has had 
so much influence in fixing the external 
form of the language, and ascertaining 
and settling the meaning and proper use 
of words. It has formed essentially the 
basis of many smaller works, and, as 
Walker remarks, it has been deemed 
lawful plunder by every subsequent lexi- 
cographer.” 

The Preface to this work is a tablet 
worthy of the monumental structure of 
which it is a part. Even in a purely 
literary point of view, it is noteworthy 


1 “ GRUB-STREET, #. s. Originally the name 
of a street near Moorfields in London, much in- 
habited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems; whence any mean pro- 
duction is called grub-street.” 


as an admirable example of the au- 
thor’s peculiar style. But its special 
value is, of course, philological. Though 
designed simply to introduce and com- 
mend the author’s compilation to pub- 
lic notice, and not, therefore, assuming 
to be particularly didactic, still, as it 
naturally treats of the previous con- 
fused condition of our language, and the 
principles upon which it had been at- 
tempted to reduce it to order, it neces- 
sarily contains much useful knowledge, 
not easily to be found in so conven- 
ient a form elsewhere, besides supply- 
ing a document of historical interest in 
the annals of the English language. 
While interesting for the incidental 
but ample testimony it bears to Dr. 
Johnson’s surpassing attainments and 
heroic persistency of purpose under 
countless perplexities and difficulties in 
bringing his stupendous work to a tri- 
umphant conclusion, it is invaluable for 
its lessons of direction and encourage- 
ment in every department of human 
effort. It is chiefly by contact with 
such records of the achievements of 
learning and labor combined, that the 
vestal fire of worthy ambition is com- 
municated from mind to mind, and 
kept alive through the succession of 
generations. 

Notwithstanding the rare general 
value that attaches to Dr. Johnson’s 
Preface, its practical utility in offering 
suggestions and helps for attaining to 
what, for convenience, we may desig- 
nate as dictionary knowledge, is unques- 
tionably far surpassed by the Introduc- 
tory Treatises of the more recent works 
of Dr. Worcester and Dr. Webster, 
which now supply the wants of Amer- 
ican scholars and libraries; although, 
if it-could be now reprinted, with all 
its quotations, the “original Johnson” 


2 “ LEXICOGRAPHER, n. s. A writer of diction- 
aries; a harmless drudge, that busies himself in 
tracing the original, and detailing the signifi- 
cation of words.” 
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would be worth to the common reader 
ten times as much as either of the “ un- 
abridgeds.” What is the picture of 
an ostrich in a dictionary, in compari- 
son to a quotation from Spenser ? 

We shall be understood, of course, 
as referring to the preliminary chapters 
contained in these works under various 
captions, such as “The Origin and 
Affinity of Languages,” “ The History, 
Formation, and Etymology of the Eng- 
lish Language,” “Principles of Pro- 
nunciation,” “ Orthography,” “ English 
Grammar,” “Archaisms, Provincialisms, 
and Americanisms,” etc. Of the gen- 
eral character of these treatises we 
have already spoken, although it is 
sufficiently indicated in their titles. 
They cover in brief all the ground 
legitimately pertaining to the history 
and sciénce of English philology. And 
their eminent fitness for the purposes 
of general study is, that they deal fully 
and specifically with single topics, of 
which all the facts and principles are 
arranged with tabular perspicuity and 
brevity, besides being presented in 
clear and readable type. Upon the 
field thus subdivided into separate and 
distinct parts, the outline of each of 
which may be taken in almost at a 
glance, the reader is able to look not 
only without dismay but with hope. 
At liberty to choose any particular 
subject at his own time, and with the 
vocabulary before him to invite his in- 
vestigations, or settle his doubts, or 
gratify his curiosity, the study of the 
dictionary ceases to be impracticable, 
or even irksome, and becomes, instead, 
attractive and full of interest. Thus 
undertaken, it has the advantage also 
of being an eminently social study. 
There is, perhaps, no knowledge to be 
acquired in the library which finds its 
way more readily into the drawing- 
room, and becomes the subject of more 
instructive and agreeable, and even 
lively and entertaining conversation 
and discussion, than that which has to 


do with the proper spelling or pronun- 
ciation, or meaning, or use of the words 
of our mother tongue. In this view, 
the study of the dictionaries which has 
been indicated, commends itself partic- 
ularly to those who hold places of trust 
or influence in the domestic circle, not 
only on account of its immediate re- 
sults in disseminating useful informa- 
tion, but especially for its tendency to 
create literary tastes, and to awaken 
desires for more advanced philological 
attainments. To be satisfied of the 
eminently inviting character of this 
study, it is only necessary to turn to 
the department of etymology, and ob- 
serve some of the remarkable and cu- 
rious facts in the history and derivation 
of certain of our words. With many 
of these the reader can hardly fail to 
be acquainted, for they lie scattered 
like flowers over the whole field of 
language. But also like flowers, they 
lose none of their power to interest and 
gratify by being familiar. The few 
examples which follow, though not 
chosen with reference to any principle 
of classification, are, perhaps, as well 
adapted as any to supply the illustra- 
tion for which they are given. 


The word dollar is derived from the 
German thal, meaning valley. The 
little town of Joachimsthal (valley of 
Joachim), in the heart of Bohemia, 
was the place in which the Counts of 
Schlick, from the year 1517 to 1526, 
coined pieces of about an ounce 
weight, and worth about 113 cents of 
our money. They were known in use 
as joachimsthaler. This word was af- 
terwards reduced to thaler, and still 
later became Anglicized into dollar. 

The word tawdry, according to 
Richardson, is formed from Saint Au- 
drey (a contraction of Ethelred), and 
applied originally to laces and similar 
articles sold at the fairs of St. Ethel- 
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red, as the word Bartlemy was applied 
to the fairs of St. Bartholomew. 

Bumper is a well-known corruption 
of the French words bon pére (good 
father), meaning the pope, whose 
health was always drunk by the monks 
after dinner, in a full glass. 

Quandary is also supposed to have 
a French origin, and to be a contrac- 
tion of gu’en dirai-je? (What shall I 
say of it?), while the derivation of 
chanticleer from the same source (chan- 
ter clair,to sing clear), is almost too 
obvious to need to be pointed out. 

Maudlin, Johnson says, “ is the cor- 
rupt appellation of Magdalen, who is 
drawn by painters with swollen eyes, 
and disordered looks.” 

The word grog has a very curious 
history. Dr. Worcester, quoting from 
“ Notes and Queries,” gives this ac- 
count of it: “Old Admiral Vernon, 
in 1739, first introduced rum and wa- 
ter as a beverage on board his ship. 
In foul weather, he used to wear a 
grogram cloak, which gained him the 
appellation of Old Grog. From him 
the sailors transferred this name to the 
liquor.” It would possibly more puz- 
zle our readers now to translate the 
word “grogram” than the word 
“grog,” although they use neither. 
In Addison’s time grogram was a 
coarse camlet, —and even that word 
is now going out, —a rough woollen 
cloth (gros-grain or grosso-granus) 
used for cloaks. 

The word poltroon is said to come 
from the two Latin words pollice trun- 
cato (thumb-cut) ; the explanation be- 
ing that it was an ancient practice for 
cowards to cut off their thumbs in or- 
der to render themselves unfit to be 
drafted in war. Soldier comes from 
the Latin, “a man who received for 
his fighting wages a solidus,” a gold 
coin in the late days of the empire. 
Saunterer is from the French Sainte 
Terre (Holy Land); a designation 
given to those who once roved about 
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the country and asked charity, under 
pretence of going as pilgrims to the 
Holy Land. 

A similar history attaches to the 
word roamer, of which Johnson says, 
“Tt is imagined to come from the pre- 
tences of vagrants who always said 
they were going to Rome.” The word 
buff is an abbreviation of buffalo; the 
skin of that animal, when tanned, hav- 
ing the light yellow color denoted by 
this word. 

The words chapel and chaplain come 
to us through the Spanish capa, mean- 
ing hood (as our word cap from the 
same prototype “caput,” a head). 
Long ago the “hood of St. Martin” 
was valued as a relic possessing miracu- 
lous powers. Charlemagne was ac- 
customed to carry it with him into the 
field, and kept it by itself inf a tent, 
which from this relic was called capella, 
while the officer who guarded it was 
called capellanus. Hence the words 
chapel and chaplain, applied to places 
of worship, and those who administer 
worship, without a fixed and perma- 
nent consecration. 

Passover, which in accordance with 
our translation of Exodus xii. 26, is 
commonly supposed to be compounded 
of pass and over, is derived by Talbot, 
in his “English Etymologies,” from 
the Hebrew pascha, itself meaning to 
pass over, and the old word opfer, or 
offer a victim. “ A lamb for sacrifice,” 
he says, “was therefore an opfer, or 
offer ; and the paschal lamb was the 
pasch-offer, which has been modernized 
into passover. Such expressions as 
‘kill the passover’; ‘ye shall eat it 
with your loins girded’; ‘ Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us,’ would 
have no propriety unless a passover 
were a living creature, a victim sac- 
rificed or offered.” 

Cheat, according to Mr. Marsh, is 
derived from the name (escheators or 
cheators) of the officers appointed to 
look after the King’s escheats, whose 
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duties gave them great opportunities 
of fraud and oppression. 

Cock, according to the same author- 
ity, is from the cry represented by the 
French coquetico, coquevicot : coin, from 
the Latin cuneus (a wedge), French 
coin, quin, the steel die with which 
money was stamped, originally shaped 
like a wedge. 

Curmudgeon is a corruption from 
the French ceur (heart) méchant 
(wicked); and shabby from déshabillé 
carelessly or ill-dressed. Bedlam is 
corrupted from St. Bethlehem, the name 
of a priory in London, which in 1546 
was converted into an asylum for the 


insane ; and crazy is from the French 
écraser, to crush, or destroy. 

Tribulation comes from the Latin tri- 
bulatio, tribulum, a kind of threshing 
sledge consisting of a wooden platform 
studded underneath with teeth of flint 
or iron. 

“The much abused spinster,” says 
De Vere, “ derives her name from the 
legal fiction which presumes all elderly 
unmarried women to spin, as well as 
all good wives to weave,—the words 
weave, woof, and wife all coming from 
the same common ancestor.” 

But we should not feel justified in ex- 
tending this enumeration any further. 
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LAMENTATIONS, m1. 26. 


BY AMY BATTLES. 


To-pay sweet hopes within my bosom linger, 
The sweet, pure hopes, born of unfaltering trust ; 
Though joys be fled, or scattered in the dust, 
I read the lesson written by God’s finger, 
Not upon stony tablets, as of old, 
When on the mountain top, ’mid smoke and flame, 
The word of God unto his children came ; 
But in my heart the precious boon I hold, 
The daily wisdom for the daily round. 
For trusting, waiting souls God loves to teach, 
The needed lesson gives He unto each ; 
As to the Hebrews, manna on the ground, 
So to the spirit asking daily food, 
He sends it daily, fresh, and sweet, and good. 


And we can well afford to wait a season, 
Till all that now is dark shall be made bright, 
If not with earthly, then with heavenly light, 
And we shall come at last to know the reason, 
Of all the toil, the seeming loss, the pain, 
The silent vanishing of some dear face, 
The weary gazing at the vacant place, — 
All this and more shall in God’s time come plain. 
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Hope, then, my soul, and let thy trust abound, 
His mercies fail not. Every morning new 
They come to thee as to the flowers the dew 

Oh! in all cares and sorrows, thou hast found 
His grace sufficient for thee, hitherto ; 

It will be to the end, if thou art true. 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


BY P. W. 


In a notice of Mr. Lecky’s “ His- 
tory of European Morals,” last month, 
we had occasion to allude to the rival 
claims of Intuition and Utility, to be 
regarded as the supreme regulator of 
moral distinctions, and to remark that 
the great controversy upon this point 
extends far back into antiquity. It 
has been treated with great ability, 
and at times with no little feeling, by 
meny of the ablest metaphysical phi- 
losophers. But we doubt whether the 
real points at issue have ever been 
stated with more clearness and impar- 
tiality than by Mr. Lecky himself : — 


“ The two rival theories of morals are 
known by many names, and are subdi- 
vided into many groups. One of them 
is generally described as the stoical, the 
intuitive, the independent, or the senti- 
mental; the other as the epicurean, the 
inductive, the utilitarian, or the selfish. 
The moralists of the former school, to 
state their opinions on the broadest form, 
believe that we have a natural power of 
perceiving that some qualities, such as 
benevolence, chastity, or veracity, are 
better than others, and that we ought to 
cultivate them, and to repress their op- 
posites. In other words, they contend, 
that by the constitution of our nature, 
the notion of right carries with it a feel- 
ing of obligation; that to say a course 
of conduct is our duty, is in itself, and 
apart from all consequences, an intelli- 
gible and efficient reason for practising 
it; and that we derive the first princi- 
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ples of our duties from intuition. The 
moralist of the opposite school denies 
that we have any such natural percep- 
tion. He maintains that we have by 
nature absolutely no knowledge of merit 
and demerit, of the comparative excel- 
lence of our feelings and actions, and 
that we derive these notions solely from 
an observation of the course of life 
which is conducive to human happiness. 
That which makes actions good is that 
they increase the happiness or diminish 
the pains of mankind. That which con- 
stitutes their demerit is their opposite 
tendency. To procure the greatest hap- 
piness for the greatest number, is there- 
fore the highest aim of the moralist, the 
supreme type and expression of virtue.” 


It is not for us to enter upon a dis- 
cussion where the Titans have disa- 
greed; but it readily occurs to one 
who is familiar with the works of 
Swedenborg, that, according to the 
doctrines there promulgated, both sides 
are right, and both are wrong; that 
is, to a degree. To deny, on the one 
hand, that there is in man an innate 
moral perception of right and wrong, 
or a faculty which is called conscience, 
or to assert, on the other hand, that 
man is not, in a sense, entirely selfish 
by nature, does not completely meet 
the case. Man has not life in and by 
himself; he is merely the recipient of 
life. It is appropriated by him and 
becomes his own, and he is rendered 
free. He is in a perfect equilibrium, 
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and can do right or wrong with entire 


freedom. If this were not so he 
could not exist at all. The Lord is 
always striving with man through and 
by means of his conscience to lead him 
to put off his selfishness and to turn to 
Him, that his freedom may be more 
perfect. But he never does this in a 
way or in such a degree as to impair 
that freedom. Conscience may be de- 
fined as that part or faculty of the 
mind into which the divine influence 
flows so as to enable him to distin- 
guish better what is right and wrong, 
and which prompts him to follow the 
right. It may be regarded as a mask 
or cover of the divine influence in 
man. ‘That conscientious men in dif- 
ferent ages, and even in the same age, 
do very opposite things, is in no way 
opposed to this. All men everywhere 
do or may have a perception of right 
and wrong, that the one should be 
followed and the other shunned; but 
men who are equally conscientious 
differ very much as to what is right 
and what is wrong. They must be 
instructed and enlightened as to this, 
and the more they are instructed and 
enlightened the higher will be the 
moral type. But, on the other hand, 
all men are naturally selfish, and su- 
premely regard those things which 
they suppose will conduce to their 
happiness. Those who think it may be 
best for them to be virtuous because 
and only because it will conduce to their 
happiness, are just as selfish as those 
who think exactly differently and re- 
gard the pursuit of virtue as a mistaken 
policy.. The metaphysical writers who 
advocate the selfish system, contend that 
happiness is the sole end of human 
actions. “I conceive,” says Hobbes, 
“that when a man deliberates whether 
he shall do a thing or not do it, he 
does nothing else but consider whether 
it be better for himself to do it or not 
to do it.” “Qbligation,” says Gay, 
“is the necessity of doing or omitting 


any action in order to be happy.” 
“The only reason,” says Brown, “or 
motive by which individuals can pos- 
sibly be induced to practise virtue, 
must be a feeling immediate, or the 
prospect of future, private happiness.” 
“ By the principle of utility,” says 
Bentham, “is meant that principle 
which approves or disapproves of 
every action whatsoever, according to 
the tendency which it appears to have 
to augment or diminish the happiness 
of the party whose interest is in ques- 
tion.” “Happiness,” says Mill, “is 
the sole end of human action, and the 
promotion of it the test by which to 
judge of all human conduct.” “ Good 
and evil,” says Locke, “are nothing 
but pleasure and pain to us.” “ En 
tout temps,” says Helvetius, “en tout 
lieu, tant en matiére de morale qu’en 
matiére d’esprit, c’est Vintérét personnel 
qui dicte le judgement des particuliers, 
et Tintérét général qui dicte celui des 
nations.’ And so Waterland, in a 
sermon on self-love, is more frank 
and explicit than some preachers who 
say the same thing indirectly: “To 
love God is in effect the same thing 
as to love happiness, eternal happiness ; 
and the love of happiness is still the 
love of ourselves.” Our very affec- 
tions, according to some of these writ- 
ers, are all forms of self-love. 

Mr. Lecky combats these views 
with vigor. From such a conception 
of human nature, he says, it is easy 
to divine what system of morals must 
flow. He insists that no proposition 
can be more palpably or egregiously 
false than the assertion that, as far as 
this world is concerned, it is invari- 
ably conducive to the happiness of a 
man to pursue the most virtuous ca- 
reer. “The highest nature is rarely 
the happiest. The mind of Petro- 
nius Arbiter was probably more un- 
clouded than that of Marcus Aurelius. 
For eighteen centuries the religious 
instinct of Christendom has recognized 
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its ideal in the form of a ‘Man of 
Sorrows.’ ” 

But the advocates of the selfish 
system have other weapons in this 
armory besides terrestrial motives. 
There are the rewards and punish- 
ments of another world, and these 
they accordingly present as the motive 
to virtue. Paley, in maintaining the 
selfish theory, says expressly : — 


“Tn acts of duty as well as acts of pru- 
dence, we consider solely what we our- 
selves shall gain or lose by the act. The 
difference and the only difference is this: 
that in the one case we consider what we 
shall gain or lose in the present world ; 
in the other case, we consider also what 
we shall gain or lose in the world to 
come.” 


And Locke has this remark : — 


“Tf a Christian who has the view of 
happiness and misery in another life, be 
asked why a man must keep his word, 
he will give this as a reason: Because 
God, who has the power of eternal life 
and death, requires it of us. But if an 
Hobbist be asked why, he will answer: 
Because the public requires it, and the 
Leviathan will punish you if you do not. 
And if one of the old heathen philoso- 
phers had been asked, he would have 
answered, Because it was dishonest, below 
the dignity of man, and opposite to vir- 
tue, the highest perfection of human na- 
ture, to do otherwise.” 


Now, in a sense, the doctrines of 
those who advocate the selfish system 
as opposed to the theory of disinter- 
ested virtue or an innate conscience, 
are true; but they are true of man in 
his natural or unregenerate state. He 
is naturally selfish ; he does look su- 
premely to his own happiness. But 
he is also free and he has a con- 
science ; the moment he turns towards 
the Lord, the divine influence flows 
into his conscience; he is aided and 
strergthened. It may be, and prob- 
ably is true, that, in the first instance, 
he is induced to turn by selfish mo- 
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tives. It may be that he practises 
virtue from the lowest considerations ; 
but in general he is led to higher 
planes by this act of compelling him- 
self to do right, and finally keeps the 
commandments solely from love, al- 
though it is not often that man reaches 
that point in this world. It must be 
admitted that this doctrine is appar- 
ently similar to that of Hartley, which 
has exercised a great fascination over 
exceedingly dissimilar minds, having 
been adopted by such men as Priestly 
and Belsham, and James Mill and 
Mackintosh, and Phelps and Coleridge. 
“With self-interest,” says Hartley, 
“man must begin; he may end in 
self-annihilation.” But there is a 
clear distinction between the doctrine 
of Hartley in its limitations and re- 
sults and that of Swedenborg, to whom 
Mr. Lecky does not allude in his 
“History of European Morals,” al- 
though he refers to him with respect 
in his “ History of Rationalism ;” and 
yet we conceive that this remarkable 
man lays down certain principles which 
are of great aid in comprehending the 
subject; the more so as he steers 
clear of all the controversial writers, 
and, after his manner, speaks with a 
sort of authoritative clearness and sim- 
plicity which are very attractive. He 
insists with wonderful pertinacity and 
constant repetitions upon the absolute 
freedom of the will, and avers that it 
would have been impossible for man to 
have been created or to exist a mo- 
ment without it; and this freedom of 
choice between good and evil is such 
that man may even act in defiance of his 
Maker ; and although the latter loves 
all his children equally in this world 
and the next, and desires above all 
other things their happiness, He con- 
stantly and forever protects their free- 
dom in every way, for the contrary 
course would be to destroy them. The 
conscience is dormant until awakened 
by the desire to do right, when it be- 
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comes more and more active, and at 
last the man comes into that highest 
state of freedom where he no longer 
finds it necessary to compel himself to 
follow its dictates, but does so from 
pure affection. This idea of absolute 
freedom and of the pure love of God 
disposes of the notion of punishment 
for sin. That suffering and sin are 
inseparable here and hereafter is oue 
thing ; but they who are evil in the 
other life cannot be punished by con- 
science because they mercifully have 
none. Nor is the suffering of the 
wicked inflicted as a punishment at 
all, for it is a necessary result of their 
conduct. They are not sent to the 
hells, but are permitted to go there in 
freedom because they will be happier 
there than anywhere else. Even then 
their freedom is protected as far as 
possible, and they are forever followed 
by the love and wisdom of our Father 
in heaven. It is a hard saying for 
some, but seems certainly true, that 
his love forever follows the children 
of men and is equally bestowed on 
the just and the unjust in the other 
world as well as in this. There as 
well as here all men are made as happy 
as they can be. 

As to the faculty of distinguishing 
between good and evil, Swedenborg 
speaks of men’s being able to see 
truths from the interior mind, which 
is vivified by charity. “When the 
mind is thus vivified or spiritualized, 
light and the love of understanding 


truth, inflow out of heaven from the 
Lord, and this influx constitutes spir- 
itual illumination. He who is thus 
illumined, or has this interior love of 
truth, acknowledges truths as soon he 
hears or reads them.” This is in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of our 
Lord, that those who follow in simple 
faith and obedience shall know of his 
doctrine whether it be true—a truth 
which goes to the root of the difficul- 
ties presented by the moral philoso- 
phers and metaphysicians. Men of 
simple minds, as well as the learned, 
get lost in theoretical speculations and 
are utterly befogged by clouds of their 
own making, because the application 
of pure logic to spiritual truths is en- 
tirely out of character. These truths 
must be approached and considered by 
the whole nature of man and not by 
the intellect alone. There is an in- 
terior mind, or conscience, or heart — 
whatever you choose to call it — 
which is wiser than pure reason, 
and will not receive as true, things 
which are abhorrent ; and herein is a 
great defence of ordinary humanity 
from the assaults of the great and 
the learned. That dreadful work of 
Jonathan Edwards on Original Sin, as 
a matter of logic, never has, perhaps, 
been answered, and still nobody really 
believes it. “Many a sober Chris- 
tian,” says Gibbon, in his stately way, 
“would rather admit that a wafer is 
God than that God is a cruel and 
capricious tyrant.” 





A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


BY MRS. S. DE PONTE. 


“ CHARLIE, do you know that your into my room early one morning before 
bosom-friend, Ethan Grey, is dead? I was dressed. 
He died suddenly last night,” cried 
Jack Allain, rushing unceremoniously 


“Good God! Jack, it is impossi- 
ble. I left him at his own door at 
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eleven last night, in as good health as 
ever.” 

But as I spoke, I saw from Mr. 
Allain’s pale face that there was no 
mistake, and there immediately flashed 
across my mind the remembrance of 
an old promise that I had made to 
Ethan Grey, which I had renewed 
the night before. I am not ashamed 
to say that this memory brought cold 
dews of terror to my body. My com- 
panion observed my sudden pallor, and 
strove in his rough way to comfort me. 
He was a next-door neighbor of the 
Greys, and had been summoned to 
their house by the cries of Mrs. Grey, 
who, on going to her son’s room to 
awaken him, had found him stiff and 
dead in his bed. 

“The old lady is dreadfully cut-up, 
Charlie,” he said in conclusion, “and 
there is no one but Ethan’s sister Edith 
to see toanything. It was she that sent 
me to you.” 

“‘My poor girl,” I cried, as I hastily 
dressed myself, — for Edith and I were 
engaged to be married. As I walked 
rapidly to Mrs. Grey’s, I could only re- 
member that Ethan was dead, and that 
I should be called upon to fulfil the 
promise already referred to. The 
thought was a selfish one, I will admit, 
but I have ever been of a nervous, 
sensitive temperament. 

Ethan Grey and I had been school- 
mates; we graduated from college at 
the same time, and started in life to- 
gether, — he as a disciple of law, and 
I as adoctor. We disagreed on many 
subjects, without any bitterness, how- 
ever. When about eighteen, and 
while we were still at college, Ethan 
wandered from the church of which 
we were both members, to follow after 
a false teacher. He had by chance 
come in contact with an infidel, a man 
of great talent, who had been a minis- 
ter of the gospel, but who had been 
degraded from his sacred calling for ir- 
regularity of life. Specious and elo- 
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quent, this man was a dangerous com- 
panion. 

Unfortunately Ethan, who was easily 
influenced, fell under his influence and 
became fully imbued with his views. 
After knowing this preacher for a while, 
he horrified me by the denial of a 
higher and more perfect state of ex- 
istence, and by declaring that the “ next 
world was a coffin.” 

At college we passed many long 
nights in arguing the question. I at 
that period being very orthodox, was 
uncharitable, insisting that for my 
friend there would be no salvation, if 
he did not return to the old belief. 
One night after a hotter argument than 
usual, I made some remark indicative 
of pity for his soul when it should 
leave his body. Turning to me grave- 
ly, after a moment’s pause, he said, 
“Charlie you may be right in your 
belief of a future state, yet I cannot as 
cribe to the Great Unknown the cruel 
attributes with which the orthodox de- 
light to clothe Him. I believe that if 
there is a hereafter my soul will enjoy 
it as well as yours. We are both 
seekers after truth. Should I die first 
and the spiritual essence called the 
soul leave my body, if it is permit- 
ted, it shall make itself manifest to 
you —to more than one of your 
senses shall it appeal, and that within 
twenty-four hours after my death. If 
we continue to live in the same village, 
— as is most likely, — sit up alone with 
my body the first night, and I will then 
visit you. Is it a bargain, Charlie?” 

“ Yes, Ethan, I will willingly agree ; 
and should I die first you will sit up 
with me, and I will come and warn you 
to repent and believe,” was my eager 
answer. 

At the time that we made this 
strange compact my health was by no 
means robust. I was of a nervous, sen- 
sitive temperament, fostered by close 
application to study, and I believed that 
I should die early. For the salvation 
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of my friend I almost hoped that I 
should. Shortly after this we left col- 
lege. In more active life and the 
rough struggle a young man with his 
own way to make encounters, many 
morbid ideas were dispelled; my 
health had improved, and I had almost 
forgotten my engagement with Ethan, 
though we were still much together, 
his gentle sister Edith being my affi- 
anced. 

Our old discussions on religion were 
never resumed. Ethan attended church 
regularly with his family, and seemed 
to have forgotten his infidel friend. 
Whether he had or not I cannot say. 
The evening before his death was spent 
by me as usual with Edith. Ethan was 
present, joyous and hopeful of the fu- 
ture. I observed nothing uncommon 
in his manners or conversation till he 
accompanied me to the door. He stood 
beside me looking at the stars while I 
lighted a cigar, when suddenly catch- 
ing my hand, he said, “Charlie, all 
looks very quiet and beautiful up there. 
I hope you have not forgotten our col- 
lege compact. You are strong now 
and will see me out.” 

“ Hush, Ethan!” I replied almost an- 
grily. “What folly to talk so, you 
who have never had a day’s sickness 
in your life.” 

“ True, Charlie, yet all is not right 
here, I am sure,” he replied, touching 
his heart in a half-laughing manner ; 
“ don’t forget your promise, old fellow, 
if you are called upon.” 

“ Love-sick ?” I asked, jestingly ; 
“all right, I will keep my promise 
any time within the next fifty years. 
Good-bye,” I continued, puffing my 
cigar into brightness as I shook hands 
with him. 

And now he was dead and I should 
have to keep my word. 

I spent the day at Mrs. Grey’s com- 
forting Edith, and, as she had no rel- 
atives in the village, ordering every- 
thing for the funeral, which was to 
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take place the next day. In my ac- 
tive and unaccustomed duties the long 
night yet to come was almost forgot- 
ten. 

The comfortable old farm-house had 
already put on a strange, forlorn look, 
and each hour I missed more and 
more my poor friend’s cheerful voice 
and genial presence. We had placed 
the corpse in the long, dark, oak-pan- 
elled sitting-room. The coffin stood 
on the table directly before the wide 
old chimney, up whose capacious fun- 
nel Ethan and more than one of his 
ancestors had shouted childish prayers 
to old Santa Claus, and in the blaze 
of whose roaring fires, as men and 
boys, they had warmed themselves. 

It was a quaint, comfortable old 
room. At one side stood an old fash- 
ioned English buffet, on the other a 
tall Dutch clock, such as our ancestors 
used, which had been in the family for 
generations, — brought over from the 
old homestead when the Cavaliers first 
fled to Virginia, so it was said. 

A few minutes past eleven I pressed 
my lips to the cheek of the still weep- 
ing Edith and entered the room where 
the corpse lay, to commence my lone- 
ly vigil. 

Restless and excited I paced the 
room, or stood silent by the body gaz- 
ing at all that remained of poor Ethan, 
and allowing memory to wander back, 
tili the real had passed from my phys- 
ical vision and I was living over the 
past. My deep reverie was suddenly 
dispelled by hearing a dull heavy blow 
struck near me on the coffin, — such a 
thud as a clod of earth would make 
if thrown upon it. At the same mo- 
ment the clock commenced striking, 
and a huge black creature rushed from 
under the coffin past me, disappearing 
through the door. Trembling I fell 
upon a chair, and sat staring at the 
corpse, expecting each moment to hear 
its voice break the dreadful silence. 

It did not move; ghastly pale in 
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the dim lamplight it lay, wearing yet 
the smile Ethan had died with. Un- 
able to endure the awful suspense of 
expectation, I rushed to the door de- 
termined to call some of the servants 
to sit with me. 

All looked dark and quiet. Grow- 
ing ashamed of my terrors, I returned 
to the room exclaiming, — 

“ Ethan, I will keep my promise to 
you, and remain alone to meet your 
spirit.” 

I sat down resolutely and fixed my 
eyes upon the corpse, determined to 
watch closely. Heavens! even now 
I can remember how long the minutes 
seemed. I could watch their passage 
by the old clock standing opposite me ; 
five went by, ten, a half hour past, 
three quarters, still no movement. 

“ Almost one o’clock,” I exclaimed, 
in a low voice with a sigh of relief, 
closing my aching eyes and pressing 
the burning balls with my fingers. 
Scarce were they closed when again 
came that dreadful blow, and as I 
opened my eyes the black object darted 
by while the clock tolled one. 

“God in heaven!” I cried, starting 
up. “Am I never again to know rest ? 
Is that frightful sound to haunt me 
whenever I close my eyes? O 
Ethan, dear friend, I cannot keep this 
frightful compact. If it is your spirit 
striving to free itself, speak, makes some 
sign, tell me what I shall do to give 
you rest?” 

No answer came from the cold lips. 
I heard naught, saw naught but that 
smile which now seemed to mock me. 

In agony I started up and paced 
the room. I would call none to wit- 
ness my terror. As long as my eyes 
were open and I conscious, I had not 
been disturbed. I also remembered 
that it had only been once an hour that 
I had heard the noise, and I felt safe 
for a while, 
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Pacing backwards and forwards I 
almost stumbled over a black cat steal- 
ing into the room. I recognized the 
creature as a pet of Ethan’s. As I 
watched her she walked under the 
table upon which the corpse lay and 
quietly ensconced herself in a box, 
evidently her bed, standing in the cor- 
ner by the clock. Here, thought I, 
with a feeling of relief, is an explana- 
tion of the dark object I saw rush 
past me. But the noise could have 
been no creation of my fancy, as the 
cat must have also heard it and fled in 
fright. Collecting my scattered senses, 
I resolved to watch the animal and see 
if she were in any way connected with 
the noise. It wanted but a few mo- 
ments of two. To accomplish my pur- 
pose conveniently I placed myself close 
to pussy, my back to the clock, nearly 
touching it. 

I could almost hear the beating of 
my heart while watching the cat and 
counting the ceaseless ticking of the 
time-piece. I felt that it was on the 
stroke of two; iny heart stood still 
for an instant,;as I heard the dull 
heavy thud,—not from the coffin 
though, but from the inside of that ne- 
farious clock. Away fled pussy, while 
I turned with a groan of relief to wind 
up the time-piece, wondering at my 
stupidity in not before remembering 
that when nearly run down the weights 
fell with a heavy blow as it struck the 
hour. 

In a little while pussy returned to 
her bed, and she and I passed the 
rest of the night without further alarm. 

Strange to say I did not escape as 
easily as pussy. My locks of ebon 
blackness when I entered that room, 
were in the morning powdered with 
gray, and it was long before I told the 
little wife, poor Ethan’s sister, now sit- 
ting opposite to me, the story of that 
night’s vigil. 
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Winter Sunbeams Unsought. 


WHILE I MAY. 


BY HIRAM RICH. 


“Papa, shut the book, please; let us play together ; 
I'll be Patty Wotton in her gown o’ gray, 
Mamma'll be a lady buying all my berries, 
And you will pay in silver, — papa, what you say?” 


Pages of the poets, open at your sweetest, 
You will be to-morrow what you are to-day ; 
But the sunny eyes here, if I now deny them, 
When I fain would meet them may have turned away. 


Singing birds are song-full only in the spring-time, 
Blossoms will be blossoms only for a day, 

Golden hair is golden but a little longer, 
So I'll make your heart light, darling, while I may. 


Ever-willing Fancy, charm away the present, 
Summon all thy magic, honor-bright, in play, 

Let my little maiden in her seventh summer, 
Be a wrinkled woman in a gown 0’ gray. 





WINTER SUNBEAMS UNSOUGHT. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Mr. Samvet S. Cox has told us in 
his. pleasant book of a long journey 
he took in search of Winter Sunbeams. 
Turning away from our western 
world, he plunged into the “ far 
wash” of Mediterranean seas, and 
vigorously pushed his search beneath 
the bold mountains and by the blue 
waters of Riviera, past the lyric sea of 
Monaco, among the guitars of Anda- 
lusia and the castanets of Seville, the 
starlings of Algiers and the palm for- 
ests of Elche, the waterfalls and wild 
bryony, the figs and pomegranates and 
dark-eyed Jewish maidens of Milia- 
nah, and around again under the shad- 
ows of the Pyrenees, where the boys 
and girls make love in the same dia- 
lect which Adam used to woo and 
win the fairest of her daughters, Eve, 
—that marvellous, inconsistent lan- 


guage whereof the Spaniards say that 
“The Basque folks write ‘ Solomon,’ 
and pronounce it ‘ Nebuchadnezzar ’!” 
Through all these wild, wonderful 
places he sailed and whirled and loi- 
tered; and on the whole one is glad 
he went, since he brought back so 
much of the Mid Land Sunshine that 
we too are warmed and brightened 
into enthusiasm. But tell us, Mr. 
Cox, where was the need of going a 
hundred-fold Sabbath-day journey ? 
Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? Are there no sunbeams 
in America that one must beat whole 
seas over to clutch them on the other 
side of the world? Without leaving 
my seat, with only lifting my eyes, I 
could show you a land loved by the 
rising and setting sun and all suns be- 
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tween. Perched in a little glass 
eyrie, you should see the eastern sky 
all ruddy with the swift approach of 
this “delight of your eyes, the desire 
of your heart, the desirable one.” 

And no opaline seas of any hemi- 
sphere or any world can show fairer 
tints than the transparent pink of the 
clouds that lie low and long in the 
pathway of his coming. Was it the 
warmth of Winter Sunbeams that you 
sought? You had only to stay in my 
glass eyrie, and all day long this same 
sun would turn his fire upon you, 
burning into muscle and membrane 
and soul and spirit, changing even the 
thoughts and intents of the heart into 
glad memories and pleasant hopes. 
Every ray of his red rising, and all the 
dazzling splendor of the noon-day snow, 
and the soft shining of his tender fare- 
well, would flash and glow through the 
fragrance of sweet verbena and the 
vivid scarlet of geranium, the bold, 
burnished crimson of the Japanese and 
the climbing grace and lustrous green 
of the sweetest ivy ever seen. There 
we go, breaking out into poetry un- 
awares! The Winter Sunbeams come 
down upon us so intensely that they 
not only strike into the blood but into 
the brain, and we lisp in numbers for 
the numbers come!. Ninety thousand 
thousand thousand horse-power is it 
that the honorable member from New 
York tells us the sun exerts in a 
single day of evaporation, lifting a 
billion of tons over one hundred and 
fifty millions of square miles two thou- 
sand feet high every day? It is a 
big story even for New York, but 
what is that to the exaltation of soul 
required to produce a line of poetry ? 
And as the earth after all receives 
only a trifling portion, say one two 
thousand thousand thousandth of the 
sun’s power, the rest going to other 
parts of the solar system, and as we in 
this little corner receive of his good- 
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that we get pretty much all there is ; 
why then did not the gentleman come 
and take it? True, we cannot refresh 
him in groves of olive and almond and 
ilex, we cannot hold out to him 
oranges on a branch, ten to the cluster, 
for one sou, but we would set him a 
chair in the cellar by the bin of Bald- 
wins, without money and without 
price; and the ice-fruits of our tall 
elms and our gnarled and ragged rus- 
sets are as glittering and gorgeous on 
a frosty morning as all the gems of Al- 
hambra and Alcazar. We could not 
cast our violets and heliotropes with 
hog’s lard into the vat to come out 
sublimated into ottar of roses, but pork 
in any other shape he should have for 
the asking, at the shortest notice and 
on the most reasonable terms! 
Was it the strangeness and novelty 

of a foreign soil you sought? 
“ The marble palaces of Ind 

Rise round us in the snow and wind. 

From his lone sweet-brier Persian Hafiz smiles, 

And Rome's cathedral awe is in our woodland 

aisles.” 

The melancholy moors, the barren 
heaths of Scotland stretch dreary and 
desolate around Sagamore Hill, at 
whose base you can dig up Indian 
hatchets by the dozen, and from whose 
top you can look straight over a wild 
waste of waters into Spain. What 
more could curiosity hunter or antiqui- 
ty lover ask? Health and length of 
days? Verily the angel you sought 
so far away we welcome at our doors. 
In yonder church-yard we can show 
you the weather-worn stones marking 
the graves of our three ministers, each 
of whose separate, successive dynasties 
outlasted its fifty years. And if from 
the church-yard you stroll into the 
church on some sunny Sunday morn- 
ing, you shall worship the God of your 
fathers in a pew with three bright, 
active, handsome women, for whose 
heads their eighty summers have but 
fashioned a jewelled crown. And as 
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we are a Sabbath-keeping population, 
and shall not allow you to travel on 
Sunday, we will reward your virtue 
by a three-mile ride on Monday, if 
your much beating about by sea and 
land have left you strength for horse- 
back exercise, with a lively young 
muscular Christian on her one hun- 
dred and third birthday. Now I be- 
lieve I am stretching that story a little, 
for I cannot be sure whether the young 
lady in question took the three-mile 
ride on her one hundredth birthday 
and died on her one hundred and third, 
or whether she died on the hundredth 
and rode on the hundred and third; 
but it was one or the other, and you 
need not cavil, dear Mr. Cox, for with 
all your wave-journeys you will be 
very glad to do either! 

Ah! but life goes merrily in Apple- 
thorpe when we can have it all to our- 
selves. Indeed, I fear I am guilty of 
an imprudence in thus revealing our 
winter secret. Mr. Cox tells us in 
this very book that when San Ferdi- 
nand captured Seville from the Moor, 
and bore the conquest to heaven, the 
Virgin desired her champion to ask 
from the Supernal Power any favor 
for Spain. The king asked for a fine 
climate and a sweet sun. They were 
granted. For brave men and beauti- 
ful women. Granted. For oil and 
wine and ali the fruits of the earth. 
Granted. “Then will it please the 
beauteous Queen of Heaven to grant 
unto Spain a good government?” 
“Nay, nay! that can never be. The 
angels would then desert heaven for 
Spain!” So if Lonce babble the secret 
of our winter world in Applethorpe, I 
greatly fear, not that heaven itself will 
stoop to her, but that earth will rise on 
tiptoe to empty her cities into our 
saintly solitude and spoil it forever. 
We set our teeth and bear it in the 
summer. There is an opinivn abroad 
in the world that in the summer one 
must go into the country. Into the 


country accordingly th» world comes, 
like the frogs of Egypt for multitude. 
We are not so badly off as many. We 
are all rich, and we will not keep 
boarders ; and we are proud, and will 
not sell an inch of our land for people 
to build houses and board themselves ; 
so we present a tolerably firm front to 
the foe even in summer. A few creep 
in behind our ramparts on the plea of 
relationship, grounded on some forty- 
seventh cousinhood, but they are an 
insignificant minority, and we quickly 
teach them to know their place ; and 
the young folks of the neighboring 
cities keep up a continuous line of 
pleasure-driving through our street. 
We have but one, and the law does 
not allow us to barricade it. During 
the war, also, a camp was stationed 
on our borders, which we bore with 
unflinching patriotism, though we suf- 
fered acutely in chickens and turkeys ; 
and once a year our Methodist breth- 
ren—help me now to soft-syllabled 
words, Oh golden-mouthed Chrysos- 
tom and all saints of the silver tongue! 
—once a year, steadfast as fate, our 
Methodist brethren come down like the 
leaves of the forest when summer is 
green, and hold a camp-meeting in our 
spacious and beautiful groves. Thith- 
er flock young men and maidens, old 
men and they that stoop for age, from 
all the country-side, and our Sabbath 
silence is broken by the rumble of 
wheeled vehicles of every description, 
from the elegant clarence, with its blue 
satin and plate glass to the rickety city 
omnibus, driftwood of a receding civ- 
ilization, and the ox-wagon fresh from 
the fields, with the smell of the clover 
still haunting its corners and the 
wisps of hay clinging to its bright 
blue rigging. Then are our throats 
choked with dust, till the drenching 
rain comes and converts our stanch 
Methodists, will you, nill you, into 
very close communion Baptists, and we 
natives, snugly housed, look out upon 

















the pouring rain, —it always comes 
camp-meeting week, — and draw down 
our faces and say commiseratingly, 
“ How hard it is for the field-folk,” but 
inwardly we are ravening wolves, de- 
lighted with the rain, and only hope it 
will last the week out. Not that we 
love our Methodist brethren less, but 
our solitude more; and we reason that 
if the former can but be well drowned 
out, the latter can be well hedged in. 
And now, pray who has sinned, we 
or our fathers, that this year there 
should be rumors of double and treble 
rations of camp-meeting, — the old 
one jo be stretched out to twice its 
normal length, and a new one to be 
gathered in from Maine to Georgia? 
Heaven send us the early and the lat- 
ter rain to match them both! 
Meanwhile it is midwinter, and we 
have six months of grace before fashion 
sets in upon us, and oh! the grace that 
comes in midwinter! For the city it 
is doubtless dull, it is certainly dismal, 
but in the country something is always 
happening, and time flies withal. First 
a marvellous day steals in from the 
late Indian summer, and the bare brown 
hills look so warm and welcoming, so 
steeped in wholesome sunshine, that 
you are lured out for hours and hours 
of idle pleasant sauntering. ‘The moss 
is green and soft in the neglected, 
decaying pastures, and down in my 
little swamp hollow are sturdy vines 
that have kept their glossy green past 
Christmas and New Year, while trails 
of polished crimson are curling around 
the trunks of the maples and creeping. 
over the moist, yielding hassocks. 
Tender little leaves, that look as if 
they ought to be cuddled in the cosiest 
nook of a greenhouse, wink merrily 
at you through transparent icy shields, 
or flash defiance at the frost. Are 
they alive still, with juices flowing in 
their veins? Or is this seeming life 
but a beautiful, cold, crystallized death ? 
There is no mistake about the ground- 
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pine. The cheery, hardy thing bristles 
up as brightly as if it had never heard 
of winter, and the symmetrical bear’s- 
foot stands erect and stately as if it 
had heard and did not care. And 
when the sun goes down celestial 
rosy-red, and all his ruddy light is 
caught and held by these clustering 
memories of summer, you forget that 
the silent swamp is but the chilly 
ghost of a dead June day, and all the 
seasons seem to meet and melt in this 
glow of eternal sunshine. 

But when next morning comes, you 
are no longer hazy as to your calendar. 
Yesterday was ages off, and the snow 
howls about us, the hospitable kindly 
snow, blocking up the railroads so that 
nobody cau get at us, blocking up the 
county roads so that we cannot get 
at each other. The great drifts whirl 
over the gates, closing them faster than 
bolt or bar. The house rocks, the 
blinds rattle, the water-pipes moan 
and shriek like a regiment of ghosts. 
The snow whirls and whirls, buryivg 
the fences out of sight, piling up 
against the doors, darkening the win- 
dows; and the lower boughs of the 
apple-trees bend and struggle no longer, 
but lie noiseless, motionless on a soft 
white cushion, — silently sink into a 
silently swelling sea. And still the 
wind raves and rages. Is there plenty 
of coal in the bin and plenty of kero- 
sene in the can, and how are we off 
for yeast and chicken? Oh! then let 
the wind rage its “level best.” The 
neighbors’ chimneys are blowing down, 
but that is nothing to us so long as we 
do not hear our own bricks rattling! 
Selfish, do you say? Heavens! Am 
I a mason, that I must rebuild my 
brother’s chimney, or will my tears and 
moans, if I make them, diminish aught 
of the tale of bricks needful for its re- 
construction? Nay, now for unmeas- 
ured, uninterrupted pleasure, close shut 
in by the all-powerful storm; now for 
endless reaches of leisure; day, bright 
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with fire-light lapsing into the endless 
evening that ends too soon; ample 
hours of lounging and dreaming in the 
twilight, while oak and maple try what 
they can do to make us forget the sun. 
Now for books and _ pictures — the 
novels and poetry that we hardly dare 
venture on in open days, and Heaven 
be praised if we do not sink under the 
temptation and take to writing poetry 
ourselves! Now at least for long lazy 
letters to the ones who will read them, 
not the gossiping, sprightly touch-and- 
go sort of epistle, but lingering delicious 
pages, where fancy and feeling toy with 
fact, delighting to disguise it in gro- 
tesque array, bewildering, entrancing 
pages haunted by echoes of songs 
snatched from some other sphere by 
the storm-tossed airs of this, snatches 
only, and chords half heard and half 
imagined, losing in the transfer the 
completeness of their symphony, but 
missing nothing of their sweetness. 

The storm clears away as storms do, 
for even in the country we cannot 
storm forever. Only a day, two days, 
three days of this charming rest, and 
nature yields, and humanity begins to 
bustle about again. While the storm 
lasted you thought nothing could be 
so thoroughly satisfactory, but under 
this new created light you change your 
mind and admit that paradise never 
came till now. There is an hour or 
two of brilliant morning before the 
horses are harnessed to the snow- 
ploughs, the breakers, the sleds, the 
logs wherewith the battle is to begin 
upon the drifts. One brilliant hour, 
unvexed of man, the earth lies in 
heavenly beauty and virginal repose. 
“You rave about my summer splen- 
dors,” Nature seems to say, “but look 
on this picture,” and can the universe 
show a fairer, a purer, a more magnifi- 
cent sight than this wide, white, splen- 
did world ? 

And you ill-fated city sons, you get 
a thousand tons of rye-meal emptied 
into your streets and call it snow. 


Semi-liquidated into a slimy substance 
that is neither fish nor flesh nor good 
red herring, you track it upon your 
sidewalks, whence it spatters up on 
spotless skirts and becomes at once 
that horror of the laundry and that 
nuisance to all the country roundabout, 
“ Boston mud.” Snow indeed! And 
then you creak and squeak and grate 
harsh thunder through it for a day or 
two, and call that sleighing. Poor 
wretches, Providence tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, and far be it from 
me to waken you from your harmless 
delusion, but — snow! 

A merry clash of voices breaks upon 
the still life, laughter and shouting of 
boys and ahubbubof hawing and geeing, 
and I know they are “ breaking tracks.” 
It'is a great institution, this breaking 
of tracks — twenty cents an hour for 
riding on a sled behind the plunging, 
patient oxen and stabbing a snow-bank 
with a shovel now and then ; and every 
idler and every invalid who can stand 
on his feet is out, paying his highway 
tax in this delusive fashion. More 
than all our schools for the year it cost 
us last winter to break out our roads, 
and I do not believe in it. It would 
be cheaper to stay at home till the snow 
melts of its own accord. Why do we not 
have the work systematically performed, 
as a private citizen would were it his 
private affair? Why do not we give 
the work out by contract, and pay for 
the work done, not for the time con- 
sumed in doing it? No man manages 
his own business in this shambling, 
shiftless way. Item: to bring this up 
at the first town meeting under the 
new order of things —that is to be. 
I have a mind to try it myself. When 
the cavalcade is well out of sight, I 
seize a spade and make for the nearest 
snow-bank, which happens to be at the 
front door. Pleasant work it is, if one 
should not rather call it exercise: clean, 
wholesome, invigorating, exhilarating. 
You first cut out your little blocks 
of snow, then lift them, square and 

















shapely, and toss them aside, and you 
have an alley down the steps, down 
the gravel walk, to the front gate, — 
a cleared path with snow walls on 
each side, which reminds you of the 
passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea. True, I have seen straighter 
paths and walls more even, but it is a 
very good path for a beginning, and 
without flaw as an argument. 

There comes the butcher with his 
gay pung well heaped up; and there 
he goes, slumped in the first snow- 
bank, one runner sunk deep into the 
drift, the other high up on a ridge, and 
his roasts and steaks hardly kept on 
by force of his own strong shoulders. 
Tracks broken, indeed! This looks 
like it. A sturdy Irishman comes to 
the rescue — called out from his com- 
fortable bed, I suspect, for he puts the 
last touches to his toilet en route; 
and by steady shovelling and hoisting 
for twenty minutes the runner is ex- 
tricated and the horse strains and 
plunges his way out. Our Irish 
neighbor will doubtless get a bit of 
savory sirloin for his dinner, and surely 
he deserves it—-butno. The butcher, 
I regret to see, rides off without the 
bestowal of so much as a sausage. 
May be shovel his own way out of the 
next drift! Of course, no one expects 
a neighbor to pay for a neighborly 
deed, any more than the minister in 
yesterday’s religious newspaper wanted 
a fee for funerals; but as that minister 
so daintily remarked of the “kind 
parishioner ” who had “ buried his dear 
one,” “if it would be a pleasure to him 
to testify his gratitude for the sympa- 
thy, and his satisfaction with the 
services, by a delicately bestowed 
present, by all means let him do it!” 
“Oh! why,” says the tender Cowper, 

“ Oh! why are farmers made so coarse, 
Or clergy made so fine? 


A kick that scarce would move a horse, 
May kill a sound divine.” 


And once in a while we have some 
extraordinary sensation before which 
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all minor sensations seem common- 


place. Just now we are stirred to the 
depths by a crime, a real first class 
burglary. We hold up our heads, we 
are in the papers, we would nct take 
off our hats even to New York. A 
burglary ! with all the accompaniments 
for a thrilling romance! An old house, 
remote; an old man and his sister 
living alone with a single servant as 
old as they; the door secured by a 
wooden button; button burst off, door 
burst open, and two burglars bursting 
in. Two burglars? Five burglars. 
Seven burglars! Two burglars in 
the house and seven more outside! 
says the latest comer with wide eyes 
of horror, though why it should take 
nine burglars to beleaguer one pair of 
helpless octogenarians, history does not 
inform us. But the burglars, be the 
same more or less, rush in —there is 
no conflict of opinion there. They find 
the sister’s room. She is just ready to 
go to bed. They demand that she 
lead them to her brother’s room. 
They shake her! Just gods! They 
shake Miss Anne! I remember her 
long years ago, always in the same 
seat in the family pew —a handsome 
lady, erect, stately, silken, scarcely by 
any motion stirring the short dark 
curls that hung on each side of her 
face. Shake Miss Anne, ye sacrile- 
gious hands! Why did not the bolts 
of heaven smite you? But, fear-dis- 
traught, she shows them her brother's 
room, and then with awful threats they 
bid her depart. She retreats to an 
upper chamber and creeps under the 
bed. No, she goes to the garret and 
crouches under the eaves. Two parties 
are immediately formed, one under the 
bed, as you may say, and one under 
the eaves. But it is not impossible to 
reconcile the two theories. Why could 
not Miss Anne have crawled under 
the bed first, and not liking it, then 
have tried the eaves? - Bed or eaves, 
however, it is but a cold and cheerless 
place for a stately lady in her night- 
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clothes of a winter night. Meanwhile 
the bold burglars demand of the old 
man his keys. They threaten. They 
brandish a knife! They brandish two 
knives! One brandishes a knife and 
one a club! They stain the sheets 
with his blood. He gives up his keys, 
and then the robbers riot in the hidden 
hoards of years. Old Spanish milled 
dollars, black with age, come out from 
secret places. There are bank-notes 
outlawed but dear to the owner’s heart, 
which knows nothing of outlawry ; gold 
eagles and half-eagles unfamiliar to the 
present generation, and two quarts of 
cents — what are you talking about? 
A peck of cents! The burglars fill 
their hats, which give way in a trice, 
and‘ one ingenious rascal, with a self- 


denial worthy of a better cause, divests: 


himself of his trousers and with a string 
converts them into a bisected bag, 
whereinto he pours the treasure-trove. 
Then in a very riot of diabolism they 
cut the bed-cord, letting the old mar 
down so that he cannot rise or help 
himself, and depart, scattering their 
coins as they §o, for robber’s raiment 
is not bullion-proof ; and at daylight the 
whole village is in an uproar. Where 
are the robbers? Who are the rob- 
bers? Who is safe? We all loudly 
proclaim that we never keep money in 
the house, never! and as for the sil- 
ver, it is all plated. Nevertheless we 
double-lock our doors at night, and 
the most cautious and provident ar- 
range elaborate alarums of tin pans 
and bells to arouse them in case an 
attempt is made, though it is not easy 
to see why we should wish to be 
aroused. For my part, if a burglary 
must be, all I ask is to sleep through it. 

“If there are any niggers round, 
you may be sure they did it,” says a 
young native, turned cotton-planter, 
now on a visit home, and speaking from 
long experience. He is right. It is 


“niggers.” Who else could plunder 


so grotesquely? Who else could so 
combine horror and drollery? We 


track them to their lair over the light- 
fallen snow. We catch them. New 
York, do you hear? No compounding 
with felony in Applethorpe. With 
their tickets in their pockets, ho! for 
Canada, we collar them, one in Dan, one 
in Beersheba. We recover what 
money we can, and let the rest go, but 
the rogues we do not let go. We 
march the culprits into court. All the 
farmers troop down to the shire-town 
to witness the trial. We hope for 
a life sentence, and are a little disap- 
pointed that they are imprisoned for 
only twenty years. 

Only twenty years! It is a weary 
while for the merry imps to be caged, 
whose chief delight is in their roving, 
lawless liberty. They will be oldish 
men when they come out, rheumatic, 
let us hope, and stiff in the joints, un- 
fit for mad pranks. They will at least 
think twice before they turn their 
garments into money-bags on mid- 
winter nights. 

And the old man — mark the virtue 
of the rural districts !— the old man, 
broken in mind by the shock and the 
loss, is shocked by nothing so much 
as the profaneness of the scoundrels. 
Dreadful words they used, he says, — 
proper bad words! He is not accus- 
tomed to it. He thinks it must be 
because we have discontinued the old 
custom of reading at town meeting the 
law against the use of profane lan- 
guage! 

We are not mollified by their un- 
blushing declaration that Miss Anne 
levelled a musket at, them. There is 
no musket in the house save the 

“rusted 

Ole queen’s arm that Gran'ther Young 

Fetched back from Concord busted ;’’ 
and if there had been, Miss Anne 
would have been only less afraid of it 
than of the house-breakers ; while a 
six-barrel revolver with a bullet in 
each barrel would have been none too 
good for the miscreants, say the wrath- 
ful and terrified villagers. 
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MISS AMY M. BRADLEY, AND HER SCHOOLS IN 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


BY CHARLES 


THE subject of free common school 
education is of such vital importance 
in all its bearings that everything 
which helps to illustrate its methods 
and possibilities has an interest and 
value. It is with this view that we 
propose to describe one attempt in 
this direction, the character and cir- 
cumstances of which give to it a pe- 
culiar importance. 

The whole country has sympathized 
with the efforts which begun even be- 
fore the war had closed, to carry 
privileges of education to the colored 
population of the South. The organ- 
ization of freedmen’s educational so- 
cieties, so generously maintained and 
so ably conducted, will always be re- 
membered as among the noblest man- 
ifestations of the Christian civilization 
of the present century. And the es- 
tablishment of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, with especial reference to the 
education of this people, will stand 
among the best proofs of the enlight- 
ened statesmanship in our national 
Congress. 

All these efforts, however, were un- 
derstood to be only partial, and the 
best result hoped for was that they 
might initiate a more general move- 
ment towards securing a universal 
system of education. In order to do 
this, however, it has been desirable 
that similar efforts should be made 
among another class of population at 
the South, standing equally perhaps 
in need of Christian sympathy and 
help, but which naturally enough has 
not been brought so conspicuously 
before the philanthropic sentiment of 
our country — we mean the ignorant 
portion of the white inhabitants of the 
South. 





LOWE. 


The utter degradation of this class 
is perhaps sufficiently portrayed in the 
familiar appellation “ poor whites ”"—a 
phrase so expressive as hardly to need 
the addition sometimes employed when 
they are called “ poor white trash ” — 
to convey the picture of abjectness and 
worthlessness which they generally 
exhibit. They are physically, men- 
tally, and morally degraded. Political 
leaders, valuing them as mere tools for 
executing their purposes, sought to 
make them proud of their ignorance, 
and kept them stanch supporters of 
slavery, by indulging them in the feel- 
ing that for white people labor was a 
disgrace. Their highest ambition was 
“to own a nigger,” and then, by occa- 
sional hunting and fishing, they man- 
aged to subsist in wretched homes 
utterly destitute of refinement and 
comfort, living on ill-cooked, unwhole- 
some food, with condiments of whiskey 
and tobacco, which last, as chewed by 
the men and “ dipped” by the women, 
seemed the one greatest essential to 
life. They were, perhaps, the worst 
manifestation of the evil results of 
slavery as an institution. 

But as children of our common 
Father they had claims upon us in 
proportion to their need; and when, 
after her service in the Sanitary Com- 
mission was required no longer, Miss 
Amy M. Bradley (known by so many 
through her work in camp and bat- 
tle-field) offered to go as missionary 
of the Unitarian Association wherever 
they might send her, it was agreed 
that she should go to the “poor 
whites ” of the South, and she accord- 
ingly went to Wilmington, N. C., in 
January, 1867. 

In the work thus begun, the Sol- 
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diers’ Memorial Society, whose head- 
quarters are in Boston, has codperated 
with the Unitarian Association, and 
her mission has been under the joint 
auspices of these two bodies. 

Miss Bradley went alone and with- 
out introduction, and her entrance 
upon her labors was far from encour- 
aging. ‘Those on whom she called at 
first — now among her warmest friends 
— though courteous in their reception, 
frankly told her that it was impossible 
for her to succeed. Shortly after 
she began her work, one of the leading 
papers of the city denounced her, and 
warned the people against this at- 
tempt “ by the societies of New Eng- 
land professing the doctrines of Free- 
Loveism, Communism, Universalism, 
Unitarianism, and all the multiplicity 
of evil teachings that corrupt society 
and overthrow religion.” It is proper 
to recall this now in order to under- 
stand the difficulties which she en- 
countered, and to appreciate the re- 
sults which have been attained. More- 
over, the class to whom she proposed 
to devote herself, were not, like the 
freedmen, eager to learn, but were 
prejudiced against education, or at 
least content in their ignorance, and 
the record of schools heretofore at- 
tempted gave little encouragement. It 
is a curious fact that during the Re- 
bellion, when teachers having a certain 
number of pupils were exempt from 
draft, many men actually hired chil- 
dren to come to be taught, so as to 
insure their exemption ; and the stories 
told of the difficulties these men en- 
countered with the unruly boys, makes 
one question whether they would not 
have had an easier and safer time if 
they had gone to the wars. Certainly 
the prospect might well have appalled 
a lone woman, with actually nothing 
to help her— but God and her own 
stout heart. 

She had only one aim, and only 
one commission from the societies that 


sent her —namely, to do what good 
she could, not in the interest of 
party or sect, but simply in the love 
of God and man and in the spirit of 
Christ. She went into some of the 
homes of the poorest people, and won 
their confidence so far that she soon 
gathered a few children in a little 
building, and in the course of a few 
weeks she had sixty scholars. This 
number gradually increased to one 
hundred and forty the first year. She 
also organized an industrial school and 
a Sunday-school. And, moved by the 
distress among the people, she pro- 
cured supplies from the North, and 
distributed soup and clothing among 
the needy. 

The second year her work had so 
increased that she needed and received 
assistant teachers, and at the close of 
this year an earnest memorial was 
received by our societies, signed by 
the Mayor and other prominent gen- 
tlemen of Wilmington, setting forth 
their high appreciation of her service, 
and praying that she might be enabled 
to return. With the help of a few 
residents of the city, and a few Unita- 
rian friends and churches at the North, 
and a donation from the Peabody 
fund, her school-house was enlarged, 
and another erected in a different part 
of the city (named, in remembrance 
of one of the principal donors, “ the 
Hemenway Grammar School”), and an 
increased corps of teachers was pro- 
vided. So that now there are attached 
to the mission two school buildings, 
with seven teachers (besides Miss 
Bradley, who superintends the whole) 
and an average attendance daily of 
more than three hundred children. 

And now, after this account of the 
origin and progress of the mission, let 
us proceed to a description of it as 
it appears to-day. The writer of this 
sketch has just returned from a visit to 
it on behalf of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

















A casual visitor to the schools would 
notice the plain but very pleasant 
school-rooms, the poorly clad but 
remarkably neat children, and would 
be impressed by the order and disci- 
pline, and then by the quiet manner in 
which this is enforced. In fact, the 
school seems to govern itself. And 
here is one of the features of Miss 
Bradley’s system, and one of the tests 
of her influence, on which it is im- 
portant to dwell. An observer would 
judge that these teachers (and here let 
it be said once for all that all the teach- 
ers are so at one with Miss Bradley in 
her spirit and method, and so admira- 
bly fitted for the place, that they are al- 
ways to be associated with her in what 
is said about the schools) had an easier 
material than ordinary to work upon, 
instead of what it really was, almost 
the hardest and worst. Probably 
there is not a teacher who ever had to 
do with those pupils who had not con- 
sidered his own best qualification for 
the position a strong right arm, and 
the courage to use it, and who would 
not have smiled contemptuously if he 
had heard Miss Bradley, in her very first 
interview with her school, actually tell 
those boys that none of them would 
ever be whipped, and that she ex- 
pected every one of them to obey. 
Miss Bradley had imbibed with Chan- 
ning certain views of the inherent dig- 
nity of human nature, and she was 
willing to test them in what any one 
would have declared to be the least 
favorable of all places. She started 
with the purpose that she would never 
appeal to any but the higher motives 
and impulses of the pupils. Up to this 
hour she has adhered to this purpose, 
and no punishment has ever been re- 
sorted to more severe than kindly ad- 
monitions, aud sometimes, though very 
rarely, expulsion from the school. 
Some observers have expressed their 
amazement at this management, by 
avowing that there must be some 
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magic in it; but Miss Bradley insists 
that the only magic is that power of 
love and that right instinct existing in 
every child of God, which, if we would 
only have faith in them, would work 
marvels for us everywhere. 

It must not be thought that her dis- 
cipline is therefore of the sickly senti- 
mental sort. She aims to develop the 
best manly and womanly qualities, and 
the most remarkable result of her 
training is in the moral and personal 
transformation she has wrought,— seen 
in such little things as clean hands 
and neat dress, and in such greater 
things as honor with each other at play 
and truthfulness in all their dealings. 
Meanwhile for proficiency in study 
these pupils will bear comparison with 
those in any of our New England 
schools. 

The interest which the teachers have 
inspired, is shown by an examination 
of the weekly records. Of course at- 
tendance is entirely voluntary, and 
there are reasons to compel absence 
more than could exist among an ordi- 
nary class of children. But those rec- 
ords show week after week a degree 
of punctuality which would anywhere 
be commendable. Several little inci- 
dents confirmed this testimony. On 
the morning of our departure, we went 
to the station at half past three. It 
was a wet, chilly morning, and as we 
waited in discomfort for the train, two 
or three bright little newsboys, bare- 
footed and scantily clad, called us by 
name. We asked how they kuew us. 
They said, “Oh, we are Miss Bradley’s 
boys, and saw you in the school.” 
“ But,” we said, “how can you go to 
school, when you are out at this early 
hour?” “QO, sir, we wouldn’t miss that, 
I can tell you. We always go home 
early enough to wash up, and get ready 
for school.” And these little fellows, 
tired as they must be, and probably 
half the time with very meagre break- 
fasts, are regularly in their seats in 
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school. On the other hand, the par- 
ents had been accustomed to eke out 
their wretched Jiving, and gratify their 
own indolence, by the earnings of the 
children in various little ways. But 
now this selfish purpose has been so 
far overcome, that almost without ex- 
ception they are ready to make the nec- 
essary sacrifice to let the children go 
punctually to school. 

The mention of these homes makes 
us desire to speak of another feature 
of Miss Bradley’s influence, which is 
quite as remarkable and salutary as 
this school work. As missionary of 
the Unitarian Association, and prompted 
by her own sense of duty, she has tried 
to benefit the parents as well as the 
children, by visiting and by her Sun- 
day instruction. And the testimony 
of those who had the best opportunity 
of observing, is almost as enthusiastic 
in regard to her success in this direc- 
tion as the other. Certainly, as we 
went about with her among these poor 
families, and saw the deferential and 
yet confiding manner with which she 
was greeted, it was easy to believe 
all that we had been told by such ob- 
servers. 

But it is not our purpose to speak 
of this. We wish to confine attention 
simply to the schools. Fer our whole 
motive is not to sound the praises of a 
teacher or an association, but simply, 
as we said at the outset, to offer what- 
ever help this experience may afford 
towards the great problem of establish- 
ing at the South popular education. 
The one aim which Miss Bradley and 
the societies have.had chiefly in view 
has been to test and to prove to that 
community the practicability and value 
of free public school instruction. We 


believed that thus, better than by any 
circulation of documents or any argu- 
ment, the people of those States might 
be induced to adopt such a system for 
themselves. 

And here we would say that this 
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same purpose has been steadily kept 
in mind by the New England Freed- 
men’s Commission (the only freedmen’s 
society with whose operations we are 
familiar). And, since we have been 
writing this, we have found with great 
satisfaction that Dr. Sears and the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund have, 
perhaps more distinctly than any other 
of our organizations for the promotion 
of education at the South, kept this 
purpose prominently in view. Two 
leading principles followed by them, as 
emphasized by Dr. Sears in his admi- 
rable reports, are, first, to render aid 
“to schools where large numbers can 
be gathered, and where a model system 
of schools can be organized,” and second, 
to help those who will help themselves, 
giving only on condition that the com- 
munity itself will raise what he may 
deem a fair amount. 

We think that it is not unreasonable 
to say that our great purpose has been 
completely realized. Miss Bradley 
and her assistants have indeed made a 
model system of schools. With the 
most unfavorable materials and sur- 
roundings, they have developed schools 
for which they may well invite inves- 
tigation, comparing them with any 
standard, wherever found. The result 
hoped for has also been in a certain 
measure realized. Citizens of all 
classes in Wilmington have been con- 
verted (they say by witnessing what 
Miss Bradley has done) to a belief in 
the practicability and value of public 
schools, and have assured us that, but 
for peculiar hindrances, they would 
themselves at once take up these 
schools, and with them as a basis grad- 
ually organize a complete system 
throughout the State. A year ago 
some of the leading men in Wilming- 
ton, in a memorial to our Association, 
gave assurance that this would be done 
after this present year’s continuance of 
our aid ; but some things connected 
with the financial condition of their 
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State and city have caused them to be 
disappointed in this expectation, and 
they appeal to us for yet longer coip- 
eration. ‘The Unitarian Association 
has promised to do its share, condi- 
tioned on suitable efforts and contribu- 
tions by the people in Wilmington. 
The Soldiers’ Memorial Society will 
probably do the same; and we ear- 
nestly hope the aid of the Peabody Fund 
may be renewed. We are confident 
that no more satisfactory specimen of 
what a free public school should be 
can anywhere be found. 

We say again, however, in conclud- 
ing this sketch, that the great thing to 
be striven for is the establishment of 
a public system of free schools, to be 
supported by the States themselves. 
And while we recognize with profound 
sympathy the present pecuniary de- 
pression which prevails in most parts 
of the South, and would do nothing 
to check the spirit of brotherly interest 
which prompts those in more prosper- 
ous sections of the country to come to 
their aid, yet we do believe that the 
people of the South can now, and, if 
they could see their own best interests, 
would now, make at least a vigorous 
beginning of such a movement. They 
are startled at the amount of taxes 
already levied, so enormous in propor- 
tion to those paid before the war. 
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And they indeed have a right to be 
indignant at the way in which much 
of it is appropriated by unscrupu- 
lous adventurers — the worst enemies 
our country knows— who in many 
cases have come into office and abused 
their power for selfish ends. But 
when they contrast the present amount 
of taxes with what they paid before 
the war, they must remember that in 
the period before the war their policy 
did not include such costly things as 
public scliools and many other features 
of public improvement which now they 
rejoice to anticipate, and which of 
course they cannot have without adopt- 
ing also the inevitable accompaniment 
of liberal taxation. Capital cannot, to 
be sure, accumulate and concentrate 
itself as in former times; but let them 
be sure that they will receive a hun- 
dred fold for all they give. 

As Dr. Sears says, in one of his re- 
ports to which we have already re- 
ferred, “ Unless something is speedily 
done to prevent this growing up in ig- 
norance of half the children in all 
these States, a semi-barbarous genera- 
tion will, in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, control the des- 
tinies of a section of the country which 
needs all the resources of knowledge, 
science, and art to recuperate and fully 
develop its energies.” 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY COL. FREDERIC INGHAM. 


CHAPTER VIII., AND LAST. 


So the end comes of course. For 
when ten million people are deter- 
mined that the right thing shall come 
to pass in this world, — having a 
good God on their side, they will al- 


ways be found to have their own way. 
For reasons I have explained, the his- 
tory becomes more vague. For we 
have now come to the period between 
1879 and 1882, and the files of news- 
papers for that period, let us be thank- 
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ful, are comparatively few. It was in 
the fall of 1879 that they gathered 
together under the fern leaves on 
Christmas Island. 

But this ten million despatch gave 
spirit to all parties. And, over all 
the world, many a man and woman 
who had been talking prose all their 
lives, and doing very commonplace 
things, began to learn the great lessons, 
that it is in the long run much better 
to talk prose than to talk poetry, and 
that he who does commonplace things 
well, may be mastering the world. 
With the ten million despatch, I 
should say, there came for the first 
time the feeling that even by proze 
and by commonplace the world might 
be saved. 

And, for three years more, the 
three years between 1879 and 1882, 
the ten million people, each in his own 
home, were doing just what Harry 
himself did in the beginning. Ouly 
they had the feeling now, that some- 
thing was coming to pass which he 
never dreamed of, nor the Club of 
Ten, nor the Detroit Club. They did 
not put the “movement” into the 
newspaper ; there was no “ movement ” 
to put in,—more than there was 
when Harry gave the Widow Corco- 
ran her chips in the wood-shed. Still 
the great fact of the existence of the 
ten million could not well be kept 
out of the newspapers. And without 
dwelling on this period, I may just 
say that it was in these three years 
that the “ movement,” if it must be 
called so, went through the necessary 
crises of controversy. 

Mr. Agassiz says that every great 
scientific truth gves through three 
stages. First, people say it conflicts 
with the Bible. Next, they say it had 
been discovered before. Lastly, they 
say they always believed it. Exactly 
this happened with the “ movement.” 
The first two stages came in, in the 
three years between 1879 and 1882. 


As soon as the magic words 7HN 
TIMES A MILLION IS TEN 
MILLION, appeared by direction of 
the local secretaries in the “ Personal ” 
of the daily newspapers, all the religious 
newspapers began inquiring into their 
meaning, — and to ask whether there 
were not concealed some profligate 
attack on the Bible. The particularly 
bright religious journals got leaders 
out about it within a fortnight afier 
the words appeared, — the others not 
so soon. ‘This was not amiss, how- 
ever, for the bright ones all proved that 
the words were very dangerous, and 
that a terrible plot against the church 
was concealed in them. This waked 
up the drowsy ones, and they did not 
like to own that they had been asleep. 
So they all said they did not think the 
words were dangerous ; the only dan- 
ger was in the columns of the wakeful 
journals. This gave our friends one 
half the religious press as counsel for 
the defence; and as, in truth, the 
whole effort of all of them was in the 
simple line of the most unpretend- 
ing Christianity, whenever aify jour- 
nal did try to rip up the constitution 
of a club, or to prove that Harry 
Wadsworth was a heathen, the effort 
generally came to grief of its own 
weight. There was a good deal of 
judicious comment on the dangers of 
secret societies, till it proved that 
none of the ten million people, as 
they came to be called, had formed 
any secret society. A good deal was 
said about log-rolling and mutual ad- 
miration societies. But on the whole 
it proved that they had a distaste for 
politics, and that when they were in 
public life, they were men the public 
could not do without. Before many 
months, as it happened, a proposal 
was made in the English Parliament 
to omit the letter uw from the spelling 
of “honour” in the English Bibles. 
And then on this question such a con- 
troversy arose in- England as swept 
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through the religious press of all the 
world, and this quite ended the “ten 
million discussion.” Nothing more 
was ever said, so far as I ever heard, 
about the movement being hostile to 
the Bible. 

But, on the other hand, a good 
many bright fellows, frontier bishops, 
secretaries of missionary societies, and 
such like, who were really trying in 
their own way to get the world for- 
ward if only they could find places 
for their levers, studied ‘the bit of 
mathematics by which in twenty-one 
years seven zeroes had been annexed 
to the 1, which stood for Harry Wads- 
worth. They had the wit to see that 
this was much more substantial vic- 
tory than all their tracts had yet won, 
—or any one of their embassies. 
They saw at the same moment that it 
was precisely the system on which all 
Christian victories have been won, — 
on which the hundred people of -the 
May - flower cabin had become so 
many millions to-day. Hundreds of 
these men were sharp-sighted enough 
and faithful enough to claim the ten 
million as their own allies; and at 
once there were published millions of 
tracts with such titles as — 

“Henry WapswortH proved a 
SANDEMANIAN.” Published by the 
Sandemanian Board. Price one cent ; 
one hundred and twenty-five copies for 
one dollar. 

“TEN MILLION WITNESSES 
to the Articles of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” Published for gratuitous 
distribution, with the authority of the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Cairns. Minneapolis, 
1880. 

“ REASONS which make it evident 
that HENRY WADSWORTH was a 
Unitarian Congregational Christian.” 
Tract No. 97. Sixth Series. Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Chicago, 
1881. 

“ WapswortH A UNIVERSALIST. 
A Short Tract, by Hiram Ballou. 
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For circulation.” Publishing House, 
New York, 1880. 

“The Standards Planted. An 
Affectionate Appeal to the Ten Mil- 
lion.” Philadelphia. Presbyterian 
Union, 1880. 

“ Wesley’s Class System vindicated 
in Wadsworth’s Tens.” Methodist 
Board. ‘ New York, 1880. 

And even Rome did not neglect an 
occasion so tempting; but there ap- 
peared “ Religious Liberty the Method 
of the Holy Church: an Address to 
those who believe in the Four Detroit 
Mottoes.” Catholic Publication House, 
New York, 1880. 

All of them were eager to make 
out that the four Detroit Epigrams 
belonged specially to their own com- 
munions, and that the ten million 
would advance their central purpose 
by coming meekly into their respec- 
tive organizations. 

It was true enough that dear Harry 
had profited by all these people’s 
books and plans. But Porter was all 
wrong, I am sorry to say, in pretend- 
ing that Harry was a Sandemanian. 
The truth was, he was an officer of the 
Church of the Unity in Colchester ; 
and, as such, he was at liberty to get 
all he could from Pope or from Pagan. 
In that church, they never asked 
what a man believed, but they ex- 
pected him to believe it with all his 
might, and no mistake. If he believed 
in Christ enough to come to their 
communion table, they never sought 
an excuse to turn him away. 

So these three years sped by, — 
first, in the endeavor to show that the 
ten million were the most irreligious 
of men and women, which they were 
not; second, in an attempt from all 
the foci of ecclesiastical order to show 
that they were the most religious of 
men. To my notion they were, — 
though perhaps not exactly as these 
several tract-writers supposed. 

Any way, religion or irreligion, 
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the discussion did not help much, and 
did not hinder much. The ten million 
were terribly in earnest,—just as 
much as the Original Ten were. In- 
deed, they were rather too much in ear- 
nest for any large scale frolic when the 
three years were over. I might say, 
rather, that in that summer, the sum- 
mer of 1882, the whole civilizéd world 
seemed very much changed. Was it 
that so many men and women were 
caring for others more than them- 
selves, and living for God’s law and 
not for the Devil’s? Any way, there 
was not arailroad accident in America 
or Europe that summer; Congress 
adjourned after a session of only three 
weeks, and most of the State legisla- 
tures after sessions of only three days. 
In the pretty country jails, they were 
taking summer boarders. . None of the 
schools in America had any evening 
lessons. The daily newspapers all 
had feuilletons with continued stories 
in them, because they had neither 
murders, accidents, nor sensation trials. 
Coal was at half price, because they 
mined by machinery, and the work- 
men had forgotten the mystery of 
striking. There was not a village 
but had its daily afternoon jollification, 
with a play, or dance, or poem @ la 
Morris, or charade, or picnic, or con- 
cert. And all life seemed such a 
frolic, that nobody cared to go to 
Wiesbaden or to Christmas Island for 
a Conferenz or a Convention. 

None the less did the local secreta- 
ries foot up their books, and telegraph 
the result to Dalrymple in Norfolk. 
Dalrymple’s hair was iron-gray now, 
but he stepped with a firm gait, and 
his voice rang out as cheerily as ever. 
With such telegraphs as 1882 worked, 
his communication even with Timbuctoo 
was easy. Every day he received 


some dozens of despatches from dif- 
ferent capitals ; and at last, late in Oc- 
tober, he got a despatch from Irkutsk 
informing him that an express was in, 
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from an outlying region of the Chalcha 
land among the Mongols. For this 
express they had been waiting, before 
they could send in their totals. And 
Dalrymple reverently added the figures 
to the sum of all the other stations 
which he had cast before. That total 
was 99,998,180 

The Irkutsk despatch gave 24,792 





So the grand total was 160,022,972 
souls. 

Horace, dear old boy, touched a 
key of his table telegraph, and in five 
seconds the bells of Swaffham, and 
Cockley, and Aylsham, and Dereham, 
and Hingham, and Norwich, and for 
aught I know, of half England, were 
chiming with triple bob-majors and 
everything else that would express 
joy. Ten hours of joyful chiming 
in Norwich, before they brought the 
bells home! Horace touched another 
key, and sent his private despatch to 
young Gladstone, who was then in his 
father’s place as First Lord of the 
Treasury. In five seconds more the 
Tower guns were firing, — nay, in ten 
seconds an imperial salute was firing 
from every battery in that empire on 
which the sun never sets. Napoleon 
IV. did not get his despatch for five 
minutes. He was riding in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and the “repeat” did 
not find him. But the Home Minister 
got his, and took the responsibility of 
ordering the French salutes. So that 
when Napoleon did get the paper, he 
knew what it was before he opened it. 

It was all an affair of seconds over 
the world, announced at sunset, sunrise, 
noon, or midnight, according to your 
longitude. Our President then was a 
man you do not know, John Fisher. 
He was an enthusiast. And his ar- 
rangements for salutes were so perfect 
that he said there was not a capital 
city in America but knew the news 
sooner than Napoleon IV. had it. You 
see they had nothing to do, in those 
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days, with the government stores of 
nitre and powder, but to burn it in jol- 
lification. So they burned it. 

And thus it was an old story to 
most of the world when, the next 
morning, at the head of the “ Personal ” 
in the newspaper, men read — 


TEN TIMES TEN MILLION IS A 
HUNDRED MILLION. 


Dalrymple wrote me a_philosoph- 
ical letter this time. He confessed that 
he had been terribly frightened before 
the Irkutsk despatch came. As it was, 
he said, it was by the skin of our teeth 
we were saved. He bade me remark 
the falling off between 109,341,270, 
which, as he said, should have been the 
number, at the least, and 100,022,972, 
which it was. 
the multitude,” said he, “to say ‘ten 
times ten million is a hundred million,’ 
and that is, thank God, one of the eter- 
nal truths. But, for all that, we have 
not gained tenfold in these three years. 
We have fallen off badly. So much 
for the quarrels of your Dominies. 
All the time we were sticking fast on 
the great Roll at those ninety-seven 
millions and ninety-eight millions that 
filled up so slowly, my heart was in 
my throat. I lost my appetite, and 
could not hit a partridge if I tried. I 
tell you a million people are a great 
many. And when that plucky Tchit- 
chakoff’s bulletin came in, Fred, I 
could have kissed him. But, for the 
love of dear Harry, let us have no 
more quarrelling among you padres!” 


And why were all these salutes fired, 
the world over? Why was every cap- 
ital illuminated? Why was there a 
holiday given toevery school? Half- 
holidays had been the universal cus- 
tom for years before. It was simply, 
you see, that a tenth part of the people 


“Tt is all very well for “ 
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in the world had shown in some way 
worth belief, that they meant — 
To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, — and 
To lend a hand. 

I say, one tenth, in round numbers. 
We did not know in 1882 how many 
people there were in the world exactly. 
But we had subdued some estimates, 
and we had swelled some, and we “ con- 
ceited ” that there were rather more 
than a thousand million men, women, 
and children, the world over. We had 
one estimate as high as 1,228,000,000, 
and this was, for want of a better, taken 
by the statistical men as the true one. 
It was roughly said that a tenth part 
of these were those little children of 
whose like is the kingdom of heaven, 
who are not yet profaned by contact 
with earth, or who, at all events, can- 
not be pledged to any line of duty. If 
this were so, there were, in round hun- 
dreds, one thousand one hundred mil- 
lion sentient, sensible, and responsible 
people in the world, say over three 
years old. Now, one tenth of these, 
as I said, were willing to live for the 
company rather than themselves. This 
willingness started this rejoicing. Of 
course a minority so large as that, 
practically agreeing on a few princi- 
ples, ruled absolutely the larger major- 
ity. When but one man in thirteen 
was a Christian in the Roman Empire, 
Constantine found it politic to proclaim 
Christianity. 

But we meant no such flash in the 
pan as Constantine’s proclamation. 
We had not seen the club of ten en- 
large to the hundred million in less than - 
a generation to stop there. Indeed, 
the ten meanest men among those Chal- 
cha people was as much in earnest as 
any of us of the Original Ten, that this 
world, and nothing less, should be put on 
afew simple principles, such as Jesus 
Christ lived for and died for. No man 
said anything about this. The quarrels 
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of the Dominies had cured us of talk 
and of new methods. Every man and 
woman understood that there was no 
short cut nor patent process. We saw 
that the thing must spread by contagion 
if it spread at all. Still, though no 
man said anything, I can tell you the 
interest became intense, almost terrible 
sometimes, as those next three years 
whirled by. 

You see at first, these hundred mil- 
lion people were very unequally di- 
vided.. Commerce, adventure, and all 
that, had scattered them a great deal, 
but still there were favored points and 
points not favored. There were whole 
villages, where, as far as you could see, 
almost every man held loyal to the 
Four Mottoes, where you were fairly 
tempted to say that God’s own king- 
dom of love had come, just as you are 
tempted to say that of some Homes 
you and [ know of. 

But these people, if they really 
meant “to lend a hand,” could not stay 
in any such four-square Sybaris as that. 
Indeed they would stifle there, for 
want of vital air, and of exercise. 
They could not say their prayers there, 
indeed. What use in praying “ Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven,” if they, 
the very work-people to whem God 
had intrusted the work of the world, 
were doing nothing about it? And of 
course, as they looked out and not in, 
and forward and not backward, they 
did not satisfy themselves with making 
a contribution in church to help send 
one man in a black frock coat and a 
white neck-cloth to do this thing for 
them. They went themselves, in great 
companies. That was the new school 
of missions which built up the new 
civilization — unless you remember 
Lord Baltimore, and Winthrop, and 
the May-flower, or perhaps go back to 
Isocrates and Herodotus, and say it 
was the old school of missions. A new 


Sybaris, say better a new Nazareth, 
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would plant itself right in the midst of 
a horde of Gauchos, with rifles enough 
to make itself respected, — ves, but 
with dolls and rattles enough for the 
Gaucho babies, bread and butter enough 
for the Gaucho women if there were 
famine, and in general love enough to 
tame any Gaucho chief who was not 
very thick-skinned. All over the 
world you saw such clusters of young 
people going from worn-out soils to 
the virgin soils, or from the new lands 
to the historical; Old and New play- 
ing into each other’s hands, and, by 
wonderful combinations, taking tricks 
which had been thought impossible 
before. 

Then you began to see the old line 
of public appeal exactly changed. The 
advertisement became the appeal of 
generosity instead of the plea of self- 
ishness. 


From the New York Herald. 


MOTHER and her daughter, with- 
4 out encumbrance, would gladly know 
where they can be of use. One of them 
was in Mrs. Emerson’s school, and they 
have had the advantage of personal ac- 
quaintance with two of the Original Ten. 
Address M. and D., Herald Office. 


~~ young men, who graduate this 
summer at Cornell, would like to go 
to any part of the world where they are 
needed. Will bear their own expenses, 
Have heard the lectures of Mr. Widdi- 
field, and the brothers Corcoran. 


WIDOW with four children will 
take into her family a paralyzed 
woman, or any blind person. Two sons 
goud at lifting invalids. No charge for 
board or washing. Address LAUNDRESsS. 


From the New York Observer. 
ISTANCE no objection. Seven fam- 
ilies, all the members of which are 
in good health and have lived together 
without quarrelling for seventeen years, 
will gladly go together to any outpost. 
None of them ever believed in total de- 
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pravity. Address the Editor of this 
Journal. 


EVEN languages! Four gentlemen 

with their wives, in whose number 
are good interpreters in seven languages, 
are ready to sail at a moment’s warning. 
No charge or salary. Have met per- 
sonally five of the Original Ten. Ad- 
dress F, O. U. R. 


ETROIT Club. Eleven members of 

the Original Detroit Club, with their 
families, wish to correspond with refer- 
ence to duty. From an experience of 
twenty-four years, they are sure that 
they shall arouse no animosity among 
any Christians. Inquire of the Editor 
of the Observer. 


HE graduates of Humboldt College, 

Towa, of the present Senior Class 
—three hundred and seven in number 
— offer themselves for duty. Can work 
their way as stokers if necessary. They 
belong to one hundred and seven relig- 
ious sects, and are yet to know their first 
dissension. If necessary, two hundred 
and ninety-four ladies can accompany 
them. Address Senior, Springvale, Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 


And so on, and soon. These are 
only a few out of hundreds. And 
they are enough to show you how the 
world is really turned round, when the 
people in it, instead of inquiring first 
about what they shall eat and drink, 
are inquiring first how the kingdom 
of God shall come. 

And, I promise you, with such prac- 
tical use of the machinery of daily life, 
the kingdom could be seen coming. 
The enlargement of the world, or of 
man’s intercourse in the world, of 
course all the time made the world 
smaller. The telegraphs, the journeys 
back and forth to old homes, the er- 
largement of means of life and love, 
as the old war establishments were put 
down and the old taxes forgotten, all 
these things brought Irkutsk and North 
Colchester very near each other, and it 
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no longer seemed strange to find Har- 
ry’s portrait in a sledge as you drove 
across the Baikal. 

Indeed, I believe that any true his- 
tory of those years would show that 
the greatest difficulties were not among 
these distant people. For the first 
time in history, we began to get inter- 
esting letters from the outposts. You 
see, these people, not looking in, but 
looking out, did not have to tell us 
much of their own headaches, or heart- 
aches, or belly-aches, but were able to 
devote all their pen, ink, and paper 
to the things that they saw, which we 
at home wanted them to describe. 
They dealt largely with simple peo- 
ple, and it sometimes seemed as if their 
accounts were of a “ nation in a day,” 
as the hymn says, though really they 
caught all their converts with the hook, 
and not in a net. It was not on the 
outskirts that the last difficulties were 
found. But as every man finds that 
the hardest knots he has to chop 
through are those which have been 
waiting in his own wood-shed while 
easier work was done, so it proved 
now, that the very hardest jobs of all 
were in some of the home stations, in 
breaking up hard-pan which we had 
been for generations trampling down. 

Just one story of such difficulty, 
and the whole history of victory may 
be brought to an end. 

It was in the spring of the last of 
those three years. Everything seemed 
happy, smooth, contented, vigorous, and 
wise. Those of us who were in the 
movement — and who indeed was not? 
— could not find man, woman, or talk- 
ing child, this land through, who was 
not somehow or other showing practical 
sympathy with us. I think it was 
rather as a jollification, than to point 
out any new line of work, that the 
“ Reformed Association of Covenanters 
of the New Lauark Platform” held 
their great decennial convention at 
Sherman City. This, you know, was 
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one of the most important ecclesiastical 
gatherings that we could have in this 
country. The newspapers had so little 
else to tell that they all had reporters 
there. Seven hundred clergy and four- 
teen hundred lay delegates were in 
attendance. The meeting was held in 
a Rink, with temporary seats, so that 
everything seemed to promise a happy 
time. Never did a more plucky or 
manly set of fellows bear cross on 
their shoulders than the men I knew 
who were in that Convention. By 
way of doing honor to age, and expe- 
rience, and learning, old Dr. Philpotts 


had been appointed President, and he’ 


was to preach the opening sermon. 

Imagine, then, the haggard dismay 
of all parties, — press, town, delegates, 
everybody, — when the old gentleman 
gave out his text, “And what con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?” and pro- 
ceeded, in the most systematic way, to 
“ pitch in” to the four Detroit mottoes ! 
First, he should show that it was im- 
possible for a regenerate man to look 
up, and that his duty was to look 
down. “ Why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven?” Second, he should show 
that every regenerate man must look 
backward rather than forward. “Re- 
member the days of darkness.” Third, 
he should show that every regenerate 
man must commune first with his own 
soul. “While I was musing, the fire 
burned.” Fourth, and lastly, that all 
the dangers at which he had hinted 
were slight indeed compared with that 
Covenant of Works in which men were 
tempted to suppose that they could ad- 
vance or hinder the Creator’s plans. 
“ A fox shall break down their stone 
wall.” If you live to 1885, you will, 
perhaps, fall in with this celebrated 
sermon in print. I spare you the de- 
tail, therefore. About the close there 
was no “ if.” 

“You have observed, my friends, 
that I have considered the fittest sub- 
ject of our meditations on this occasion 


to be a series of fascinating errors, 
which have led astray a few giddy 
young men, in the thought or hope 
that they had found out a better Gos- 
pel! Let us all hope that these straws 
of human harvesting may be blown 
away even as chaff by the wind of 
the Infinite Spirit. For myself, as the 
representative of this august assembly, 
—though these were to be my last 
words, —looking round upon the sacri- 
legious mottoes which deform and de- 
face the Hall in which we are assem- 
bled, I declare that I will never accept 
them as principles of conduct — never, 
never, never!” And with this out- 
burst he sat down. 

In fact, when Vittermayer had 
painted the Rink in real Fresco, he 
had wrought in the four mottoes on the 
four walls. By this time they were 
so universal that you saw them every- 
where. 

People were aghast! There was 
not a human being in the assembly, 
except the good old Doctor, who was 
not up to his eyes in the determina- 
tion that this world should be made a 
world of Faith, Hope, and Love. ‘So 
indeed was he. But he had found it 
necessary to make his individual and 
loyal protest against the way things 
were going on, because they were 
rather different from the way he sup- 
posed tliey went on in the Covenant- 
ers’ time. There was a horrid hush 
for a moment, and then Wilderspin 
stepped forward and gave out,— 


“‘ Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews,” 


to be sung by the Congregation. They 
sung it with a will, and blew off steam 
a little so. Wilderspin invoked a bene- 
diction, and they went sadly home. 
Then began synods, and committees, 
and every sort of mutual conference, 
to make the old Doctor back down. 
“ Think how it will sound among those 
nice Bamangwato people,” said my 
Paaline, and everybody had some like 
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feeling. But the old man was flint. 
They got him to say in a letter, that, 
in a modified sense, a Christian might 
look up to God without stepping off 
the platform of the Reformed Cove- 
nanters, which was the great object 
with him, — then that he might forget 
himself without dangerous sin, — and 
that he even ought to look forward to 
a happier future; but, as to “lending 
a hand,” never! cried the old man. 
It is a Covenant of Works, and union 
with the Devil. 

So sadly came the October in which 
we had hoped so much. All the other 
secretaries reported a world subdued 
by Love. In all the other continents 
men had found some way to express 
this Love, and the Faith and Hope 
which were intertwined with it. All 
princes and all people were hoping 
and praying that as October passed 
away, one joyful signal, the world 
over, might show that the horrors of 
old history were sealed in one tomb, 
and that in one unanimous heart-beat, 
a world of self-forgetting men would 
begin to live as one hearty family of 
God! But here was one man, who 
with the noblest motive cried out, 
“ Never, never, never!” Whatever 
else might happen, he would never say 
he would “lend a hand.” 

The thirty-first day of October 
dawned. I will confess that it was a 
sad day. Newman wrote me that to 
him it was a bitter morning. He had 
been all the evening before discussing 
the Monophysite heresy with Dr. Phil- 
potts. “I had forgotten the hated 
names,” wrote poor Newman, and so 
had led round to the beauty of Unity 
among Brethren, to which the old man 
had assented sweetly; and then New- 
man had asked, timidly, if, with a 
change of the language, he could not 
bring his heart to agree to ‘do good as 
he had opportunity’?” “ Covenant of 
Works !” said the old Trojan, “ Never, 
never, never!” So Newman went 
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A sad 
breakfast. None of them could get to 
work. And Newman wrote me that 
he thanked God even when he heard 
the fire-alarm strike, because it was 
an excuse for him to leave his study. 
But when he came to the district, 
he bitterly rued that selfish thought. 
The fire was a sudden and bad one. 
It was already checked below, but 
smoke was pouring up and out of the 
attic windows of the warehouse or fac- 
tory where it had been burning. It 
proved to be a factory of paper boxes, 
and the pasting women in the attics 
were stifling from the smoke. They 
lay out on the steep roof, with their 
feet stayed in the gutters, when New- 
man came there. Davis and Flaherty 
were moving heaven and earth to 
bring their ladders to the eaves, — and 
did so; but no man could stand the 
smoke, as he ran up, -—far less did 
those poor girls dare to risk it, coming 
down. Newman told me he saw five 
fellows in succession dash up Flaherty’s 
ladder, waver, and lose their heads, and 
drop senseless into the arms of the 
crowd below. At last flames began 
to break out of the fourth story win- 
dow, and to lap and lick up the outside 
of the building. Three minutes, and 
the whole would be over,—when a 
tall man, in his shirt-sleeves, ran boldly 
down the slope of the roof of the 
church next the factory, by an easy 
spring jumped across the five feet 
chasm between the buildings, walked 
like a cat to the Dormer behind which 
these five girls were crouching, and 
then could be seen leading them, lift- 
ing them, encouraging, and then actu- 
ally carrying one along the giddy gut- 
ter-edge, till he had led them all to the 
more sheltered side upon which he had 
sprung. Davis had caught the idea 
already; and by the time that last 
faint child was on that side, Davis him- 
self was at his ladder’s top to take her. 
One, two, three,— all five passed 
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home, and so waked sadly. 
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down, —and then Shirt-sleeves, as the 
crowd called him, sprang back across 
the gulf to the church roof; and run- 
ning up the slates to the tower, slipped 
in, and disappeared. 

The whole throng was cheering and 
yelling. The girls were taken, I know 
not how, — and tended I know not by 
whom. Everybody but Davis and 
Flaherty seemed to forget the fire, and 
Newman found himself (as I suppose 
every one did) asking who Shirt-sleeves 
was, and where he had gone. The 
general impression was, seeing he had 
come down from the steeple, that he 
was an angel in shirt-sleeves. Talk 
grew loud at the church door, which 
proved to be locked. At last the 
fussy, lazy sexton appeared on the 
steps, trying, by his air, to make peo- 
ple think that he was virtually the 
hero of the occasion, though he had 
not happened to do that particular 
deed. “Hannay,” cried Newman, “ is 
that you? who was the man, — where 
is he?” 

“Locked up in his study,” said 
Hannay ; “ sees no one till office hour.” 

“Study?” cried Newman; “who 
do you say it is?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” says 
Hannay. “Guess you don’t see him 
in his shirt-sleeves as often as I do. 
He saws all the wood for the furnace 
fires. Why, it is the old Doctor!” 

Newman turned to the crowd, waved 
his hand, and cried, “Three times 
three for Dr. Philpotts!” And did 
they not cheer well ? 

Yes, the staunch old theologian, who 
would have died before he would ac- 
cept a “Covenant of Works,” had 
risked his life, without one anxious 
thought, for those five girls. “A trick 
I learned when I was unregenerate,” 
he said afterwards. “I was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, and had some 
duties to discharge in taking the tongue 
out from the chapel bell.” 

And the Sherman City papers 


stopped the press and put in EXTRAS, 
to announce “Gallantry of Dr. Phil- 
potts.” “Dr. Philpotts lends a hand.” 
And the local secretary telegraphed to 
the Middle States Secretary; and 
he telegraphed to the Central Union 
Secretary, and hé telegraphed to Dal- 
rymple, — 

“Dr. Philpotts has lent a hand.” 

And this was all anybody was 
waiting for. And before noon of 
that day, the Brothers in Unity at Fort 
Grant were firing a salute from the 
two cannon left for that purpose, so 
that when the Doctor’s study was 
open at his office hour, he and all 
men knew that the whole world was 
One. The old gentleman was over- 
whelmed with visitors. He received 
their congratulations and thanks cor- 
dially, but said, “I have not acceded, 
and I never will accede, to a Covenant 
of Works.” 

That day the whole world held fes- 
tival. All schools were dismissed, — 
all banks and workshops and facto- 
ries closed,—all “unnecessary labor 
suspended ” as the great salutes and 
the great chimes came booming out, 
which announced the agreement of a 
world of self-forgetting men. That 
day,do I say? Every day from that 
day was festival,—century after cen- 
tury. So soon as the world once 
learned the infinite blessing of Active 
Love, and stayed it by Faith, and en- 
joyed it in Hope, there was no danger 
that the world should unlearn that 
lesson. 

That lesson—if this vision of a 
possibility prove true — comes to the 
world by no change of law; by no 
new revelation, nor other gospel than 
the world has now. It comes simply 
as man after man, and woman after 
woman, lead such unselfish lives, as 
all of us see sometimes, as all would 
be glad to live, as dear Harry Wads- 
worth led while his short life went on. 

Nine triads of years were enough 
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each to add a zero to the figure which in twenty-seven years, the 1, became 

stood for that one man. 1,000,000,000 —ONE THOUSAND 
Ten times one was ten, 10X1 MILLION. 

= 10. There was one zero. This proved to be the number of 
But as the nine zeroes were added, the Happy World! 








MOTHER AND SON. 
A BALLAD. 


BY GEORGE FINNEY. 
(State Line, Massachusetts.) 


The crime denounced in this poem is one which defies legislation, escapes the sentence of the 
pulpit, is able to sustain its agents by the publicity given to their offers in the profligate journals, 
and, with such wretched advantage, it is said to increase with every year. Such crime, in other 
times, has been a symptom of the decline of falling states. Because of the difficulty which moral- 
ists in other walks of literature have in condemning it, we are glad to pass a little outside the 
lines we should have prescribed to ourselves, that a poet of the people, the sincerity of whose lan- 
guage will command respect, may tell the story of victory over temptation, where temptation sur- 
rounds itself with so many false allies. — Editor Old and New. 


I. 


Tuer range the grazing Hills together, a Mother and her Son ; 
He wore a Belt of Spanish Leather, 
A Student’s Cap and single Feather, 
Which trailed away upon the Weather, though Breath of Wind was none. 


II. 


The Boy had heard a Cowbird’s strain, “ Where was the Bantling born?” 
And from his Mother sought to gain 
The Secret of his Father’s Name, 

If Shame, to share with her the Shame, and share with her the Scorn. 


Tl. 

“Beneath this Seal my Son may learn what he desires to know, 
And I will pass this Field of Fern, 
To yonder Crag, so bleak and stern, 

Where we the blasted Pines discern: remain here while I go.” 


Iv. 


He broke the Seal, he read it through, and sprung upon his Feet, 
And such a Flash of Joy there flew 
Across his Features, hot and true, 

As only Christian Converts knew, upon the Mercy Seat. 


1 The Boys have the Opinion that the Cowbird is ill-natured, slyly picking up Scandal. 
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v. 
“OQ! Mother, were you then so brave, sunk not beneath Despair? 
So late deceived by selfish Knave, 
The Offspring of the Skulk to save, — 
And give me Birth instead of Grave, thy slénder Means to share? 


vi. 


“My Father I must never know, to hunt him down to Death. — 
We harvest of the Crop we sow ; 
A Monster, to his own a Foe, 
To puff his Smoke at Mother’s Woe, he cultivates his Breath. 


Vil. 


“ But you, my Mother, me embraced, — you say ‘a Gift of God;’ 
With Sighs and Weeping meekly faced 
The World by whom you were disgraced, 
Who never, never were debased beneath Jehovah’s Rod.” 


Vill. 


To clasp his Mother swift he sped; she, pensive and distressed, 
Was halting at a doubtful Tread : 
With sudden Tenderness she spread 

Her Bosom Shaw! around his Head, his Cheek upon her Breast. 


Ix. 


Again they move with cheerful Pace : — as Fancy prompts the Young 
A cheerful Plan of Life to trace, — 
He often sought his Mother’s Face, — 

As Joys anticipated chase each other from his Tongue. 


x. 


“To be the greatest Man in Town,” she gently said, “be kind, — 
Thy Ornament be Wisdom’s Crown, — 
I would not have thee seek Renown, 
That Whirlpool where the Virtues drown, the Maelstrom of the Mind. 


xI. 


“There lowers a Storm, my darling Child, let Patience stem the Strife ; 
When Insults on these Curls are piled, 
Rejected like a Thing defiled, 
Stand firm against that Tempest wild, the Equinox of Life.” 


XII. 


Then, as her Boy, by Duty bid, had turned to go away, 
His Mother, when his Form was hid 
In winding Path the Oxen made, 

Behind a Copse of Elder hid, a Song of Praise to pray. 
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XIII. 
“My Gop! the Author of that Morn, it was a blessed Boon, 
Rejoicing from the gates of Born, 

My Boy, the Rainbow of the Storm, — 
The overflowing of thy Horn filled up his empty Spoon. 


XIV. 


“T fainted with the Grief-Burr Choke, clutched Shucks of blasted Love, 
O that the Man who gave that Stroke 
May never have the Stitle-Throat, 
The Heart-swell, — nor the Vitals’ Bloat to crowd his Brain above! 


xv. 


“ And nearer yet the Tempter came, to tease the Passions strong, 
She warned me of Maternal Pain, 
She told of Pleasures yet to gain, 
Weighed out the Burden of my Shame, and magnified my Wrong. 


XVI. 


“To turn by some unholy Spell (she this proposal made) 
The Fountain-Head of Life to Hell, 
Or Sepulchre where Fevers dwell, 
Its Putrid Heat of Filth to sell where Female Eunuchs trade. 


XVII. 


“Then Justice frowned with naked Blade, and Troubles howled for Prey, 
I knelt and for my Bastard prayed, 
’*T was then thy Voice behind the Shade 
Said, ‘I am here, be not afraid,’ the Terrors fled away! 


XVIII. 


“My God, to me a Granite Wall, — praise Him with Lyre and Lute, — 
Encouraged me, frail Vine, to crawl, 
And twine my Tendrils from the Fall, 
Amen! the loudest Boast of all, He loaded me with Fruit.” 





PROTOPLASM. 
BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


In the strangely discordant moods the gross, material, and perishable, and 
which sweep across the mind of man, at another recoiling in disgust at every 
we find him at one time taking a mo- whisper of the kind. Often in these 
rose pleasure in identifying himself with morbid moods he evinces keen dra- 
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matic satisfaction in rhapsodizing on all 
that is counted sublimest in his nature, 
only to blast the whole with some 
mocking, brutal word at the close. 
Why does Hamlet fling himself into 
that glorious burst, “ What a piece of 
work is man!”? Only to wreak the 
fulness of his misery and contempt in 
his final, “ This quintessence of dust :” 
as just before the “ brave o’erhanging 
firmament,” the “ majestical roof, fret- 
ted with golden fire,” were but splen- 
did pictures to prepare the way for the 
“foul and pestilent congregation of va- 
pors.” But in his elated and soaring 
moods such procedure is utterly repul- 
sive to man. While he is glorying in 
life, beauty, color, perfume, he turns in 
anger and revolt on any teacher or any 
theory that undertakes to analyze these 
entrancing experiences into lower ele- 
ments, and to insist that certain atoms, 
oscillations, and chemical affinities ac- 
count for them all, or are adequate 
equivalents of them. The golden- 
haired Mary, into whose blue eyes he 
is fondly looking, and round whose 
waist his arm is circling, he refuses 
stubbornly to identify with any form- 
ula of definite proportions of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. ‘The 
gorgeous sunset into which they are 
both gazing with silent adoration, — 
this he will not have translated into 
barren terms of so much vaporized 
water, so many vibrations of ether. 
Is he right or wrong, conceited or ra- 
tional, in such refusal ? 

Wandering through the halls of the 
larger anatomical museums of Europe 
and America, one is wont to find him- 
self brought to a stand before a certain 
glass-doored case, whose contents pre- 
sent him with a comprehensive view 
of all the elements that enter into the 
composition of a man. A large bottle 
of water stands flanked by a number 
of smaller bottles and vials, contain- 
ing, in varying quantities, chloride of 
sodium, phosphate of magnesia, starch, 
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sugar, fibrin, hematine, biliverdine, 
and the many other indispensable in- 
gredients. And a very interesting and 
instructive sight it is. Everything is 
there that was ever in the departed 
gentleman, who, out of his own sub- 
stance, kindly furnished all the ele- 
ments of the collection; yes, every- 
thing that is in you, the spectator, 
improving your mind, and, after a 
fashion, contemplating as man-subjec- 
tive, the man-objective before you. You 
look round, perhaps, with a certain 
shock at blue-eyed Mary, as you re- 
call, on the highest physiological au- 
thority, that there is nothing now and 
here in her that is not “represented” 
in the vials before you. You feel 
tempted to say, brusquely, “I have 
seen enough of this, let’s get out into 
the air!” But, alas! you were born 
too late in the course of the ages to do 
this resolutely. A sudden feeling of 
shame flushes your cheek. What! am 
I to be afraid of facts! Am I to be 
one of the unprogressive and reaction- 
ary tremblers who hate, and hide from, 
science! This protest in me, is it any- 
thing but the protest of false pride, a 
cowardly cold-shoulder turned to my 
own and Mary’s poor blood-relatives, 
hematine and globuline? You turn 
for possibility of escape from the hu- 
miliating conclusion to the printed ex- 
planation of the contents of the case, 
and read that the conditions under 
which these elements become man are 
left out, uncorkable, in any of the vi- 
als. The conditions! Well, I will 
think about these conditions. 

There is a certain class of scientific 
men who make short work with these 
protests. “Here is the analysis!” 
they gruffly say. “A whole is but 
the sum of its parts. The parts or 
particles are all here. True, the con- 
ditions, the subtle and obscure influ- 
ences under which they unite and 
think, love, weep, rejoice, are not in 
the glass case. But they are trifling 
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matters. A little heat, a little elec- 
tricity, and so forth. The particles 
are the all-important entities. Vibra- 
tions among them will account for all 
your poetry, all your affection, all your 
prayers. One thing is certain: such 
emotions and thoughts are nothing, 
when we come to sift them down, but 
complications of vibrations of just such 
elements as are before you. Your pro- 
test that human nature is degraded by 
admitting this, is the folly of pride or 
the conceit of ignorance. The ques- 
tion is not a matter of feeling, sir, 
but a matter of fact.” 

“ Yes,” you reply, “ but feelings are 
facts, and often the most rational of 
facts. All that we know in any de- 
partment may be reduced to feelings 
of difference between one thing and 
another. Beauty and ugliness, truth 
and error, with all their nicest shad- 
ings of discrimination, rest at last upon 
great and small senses of dissimilarity. 
I, for one, encounter a point-blank 
sense of utter incongruity when you 
tell me, after the manner of Professor 
Huxley, and in his own words, that 
‘It is a matter of little moment whether 
we express the phenomena of matter 
in terms of spirit or the phenomena 
of spirit in terms of matter, nay, and 
stil] further tell me that the latter is 
altogether the clearer and better man- 
ner of expression. A great gulf yawns 
between the two. The one refers me 
to daily conscious experiences known 
in being and experienced in no other 
way. The other refers me to images 
of shifting motions among points and 
specks. A matter of little moment! 
Let us suppose that some clever ex- 
perimenter, like Professor Tyndal, had 
lived in Shakespeare’s day, and had 
invented an electric or other light of 


11. On the Physical Basis of Life. By T. H. 
Huxley, LL. D., F. R.S. New Haven, Conn.: 
Charles C. Chatfield. 1870. 

Compare with this pamphlet the criticism with 
this name: — 
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such intensity that its rays would pen- 
etrate right through the brain of a 
man, and throw an image of his cere- 
bral activities upon a screen. Well, 
we have our Shakespeare in full fire 
of thought and emotion, evolving his 
‘Hamlet, and our deft professor seiz- 
ing the witching hour to place his lamp 
and project upon the screen a magni- 
fied picture of all the molecular agita- 
tions going on inside that imperial 
skull. Then throw in Professor Peirce, 
or the cunningest mathematician Eu- 
rope or America can produce, and let 
him compute and formulate the pulsing 
and whirling oscillations in exactest 
terms of time and space. Will you, man 
of science, gravely assert absolute iden- 
tity of the wriggling screen-picture 
and the tragedy of “Hamlet”? Do 
you regard it a matter of little moment 
whether you express the soliloquy on 
suicide in terms of vibration or the 
terms of vibration in the soliloquy on 
suicide? Would you be willing to have 
your edition of the great dramatist 
printed for you in formule of molecu- 
lar motions ? ” 

We have heard a great deal of late 
about Protoplasm, and Professor Hux- 
ley’s lecture on Protoplasm as the 
Physical Basis of Life The lecture 
is written with the glowing enthusiasm 
of the herald of a marvellous discov- 
ery, which is fairly to take away the 
breath of the uninitiated. What is the 
astounding fact we are, in this paper, 
called upon to give in to? It is, that 
there is one kind of matter common to 
all living things ; that as all the buildings 
in a city, whether hovels, warehouses, 
palaces, may be built of brick, and of 
the same kind of brick, so all living 
existences, from the lowest animalcule 
to Shakespeare, are built of one and 


2. As regards Protoplasm in relation to Pro- 
Sessor Huzley's Essay on the Physical Basis of 
Life. By James Hutchinson Stirling, F. R. C. 8. 
LL. D. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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the same substance. Different as look 
“the flower a girl wears in her hair 
and the blood which courses in her 
youthful veins ;” different as look “ the 
dense and resisting mass of the oak, 
the strong fabric of the tortoise, and 
those broad disks of jelly which may 
be seen pulsating through the waters 
of a calm sea, but which drain away 
to mere films in the hand which raises 
them out of their element;” yet, in 
substance or material composition a 
hidden bond connects them. They are 
made alike out of protoplasm. 

And what is this protoplasm? An 
elementary life-stuff, a form of matter 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen. “ When these four 
elements are brought together under 
certain conditions they give rise to the 
still more complex body, protoplasm, 
and this protoplasm exhibits the phe- 
nomena of life.” It 7s alive, and con- 
tains, as inherent properties, the powers 
of contractility, alimentation, growth, 
and reproduction —the only proper- 
ties of any and all living things, 
whether they be cell-plants, oaks, star- 
fish, horses, or men. Now, “if the 
phenomena exhibited by water are its 
properties, so are those presented by 
protoplasm, living or dead, its proper- 
ties.” And, “if the properties of wa- 
ter may be properly said to result from 
the nature and disposition of its promi- 
nent molecules, I can find no intelligible 
ground for refusing to say that the prop- 
erties of protoplasm result from the na- 
ture and disposition of its molecules.” 
There is no justification, then, for as- 
suming the existence of anything in 
the living matter that was not repre- 
sented in the non-living elements which 
gave rise to it, any more than there is 
of assuming the existence in water of 
anything that was not before in the 
hydrogen and oxygen of which it is 

1 Translation: “‘ What are people tearing round 
and screaming so about? They want to get 
food, breed children, and then feed them as well 


composed. Water differs, indeed, in 
properties, from oxygen and hydrogen, 
and protoplasm from the four elements 
of which it is composed. But this is 
just what might be expected. The hy- 
pothesis of an added something, called 
“vitality,” stands in the same category 
of absurdity with “the inherent meat- 
roasting quality,” by which Martinus 
Seriblerus accounted for the operation 
of the, meat-jack. And the scornful 
fling of “materialism” at those who 
reject vitality, is on a par with the 
same fling at those who explained the 
turning of the spit by a certain mech- 
anism worked by the draught of the 
chimney. 

So far for Professor Huxley’s state- 
ment of the community in substance 
that unites all the varieties of life. 
But this is not all. A community in 
form and faculty also unites all living 
things, “from the brightly-colored 
lichen, which so nearly resembles a 
mere mineral incrustation of the bare 
rock on which it grows, to the painter 
to whom it is instinct with beauty, or 
the botanist whom it feeds with knowl- 
edge.” This may seem startling at 
first, but Professor Huxley proposes 
to demonstrate its truth. And, first, 
of the powers or faculties of all living 
existences. What are they, to take 
those of man as the highest example ? 
Has not Goethe condensed a survey 
of them all in the famous epigram, — 

“ Warum treibt sich das Volk so, und schreit ? 
Es will sich ernahren, 

Kinder zeugen, und die nihren so gut es 

vermag. 


Weiter bringt es kein Mensch, stell’ er sich 
wie er auch will.” 2 


These faculties are, contractility, ali- 
mentation, growth, reproduction. And 
here, at once, we have the identifica- 
tion of them all in protoplasm. This 
may not seem satisfactory at first to 


as they can. Do as he may, no man carries it 
further than this.” 
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one who calls to mind a Newton or a 
Kant, who beget no children, but spend 
their powers in discovering the sublime 
order of the heavens or in unveiling 
the still more sublime order of the hu- 
man mind. But the failure to marry 
and procreate may be regarded as a 
mere matter of accident. In the chief 
characteristics, however, of the men, 
in what we call their stupendous men- 
tal growth and mental activity, we 
have only highly differentiated forms 
of alimentation and contractility. So 
many extremely mobile vibrations 
stand for the “ Principia” of Newton 
and the “ Critique of the Pure Reason” 
of Kant. So much assimilation stands 
for the colossal knowledge of each. 
The motives, too, to mental action, the 
ardor, iron industry, intuitive insight, 
which characterized the men, these are 
still only phenomena of contractility, 
contractility greater and more diverse 
in degree, but not in kind, from that of 
the- jelly-fish. “ All vital action,” says 
Professor Huxley, is “the result of 
the molecular forces of the protoplasm 
which displays it. And if so, it must 
be true, in the same sense, and to the 
same extent, that the thoughts to which 
Iam now giving utterance, and your 
thoughts regarding them, are the ex- 
pression of the molecular changes of 
that matter of life which is the source 
of our other vital phenomena.” “ Even 
those manifestations of intellect, of 
feeling, and of will, which we rightly 
name the higher faculties, are not ex- 
cluded from this classification, inasmuch 
as to every one but the subject of 
them, they are known only as transi- 
tory changes in the relative positions 
of parts of the body. Speech, gesture, 
and every other form of human ac- 
tion, are, in the long run, resolvable 
into muscular contraction, and muscular 
contraction is but a transitory change 
in the relative position of the parts of 
a muscle.” So, we see the Kants and 
Newtons are not overlooked, as might 


at first appear, on a hasty glance at 
the all-comprehensive epigram. 

The powers or faculties thus dis- 
posed of, the same absolute unity is, 
according to Professor Huxley, predi- 
cable of the form or structure of all 
the infinitely varied types of life. How- 
ever complicated, they are at bottom 
but so many multiples of units of nu- 
cleated or unnucleated protoplasm, va- 
riously modified. Woody fibre, sap- 
duct, grain of pollen, petal of flower ; 
blood of ox, bone of whale, hair of 
goat, heart, ling, brain of man; every 
organ of plant or animal was once no 
more than an aggregation of small, 
colorless corpuscles of this primitive 
life-stuff. In the adult reasoning man, 
alike as in the jelly-like egg in which 
he originates, “ all that lives, and every 
part of all that lives, are but nuclea- 
ted or unnucleated, modified or un- 
modified protoplasm.” Protoplasm is, 
then, the formal basis of life. “It is 
the clay of the potter, which, bake it 
or paint it as he will, remains clay, 
separated by artifice, and not by na- 
ture, from the commonest brick or 
sun-dried clod.” 

Now, a great deal of this lecture of 
Professor Huxley, is undoubtedly very 
true, very interesting, and, we may add, 
very harmless. There is always a keen 
delight in getting at qualities of simi- 
larity and identity pervading all the 
departments of nature. Every intelli- 
gent man enjoys reading the proof that 
the flower is made up of modified 
leaves or the skull of modified verte- 
bre. The lime in our bones acknowl- 
edges kinship with the lime in the 
rocks, and the skin of our hands with 
the leather of the reins with which we 
drive. Even the old catechism taught 
us, as Mr. Stirling claims, that man 
was made of the dust of the earth. 
Professor Huxley, however, evidently 
regards the dust as containing more 
than is needful for the building up of 
aman. He cares very little for most 
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of the forms of inorganic matter. In- 
deed, as far as inorganic matter is con- 
cerned, he manifests interest only in 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, the 
combined elements out of which plants 
can manufacture protoplasm. This 
manufacture accomplished, we have 
life - stuff, elementary living matter. 
True, it is absolutely requisite to have 
a plant before you can get protoplasm, 
and it is absolutely requisite to have 
protoplasm before you can get a plant, 
but this little preliminary difficulty 
may be left to the raisers of futile ob- 
jections. The protoplasm once given, 
he has all he wants to construct his 
world out of. Here is the lively brick 
of scripture to be built up into the 
living temple. Not to put it pro- 
fanely, it is alive and kicking. It is en- 
dowed with contractility, alimentation, 
reproduction. Thought and feeling 
are contractions ; alimentation involves 
growth without end in it; reproduc- 
tion peoples the living world of plaut 
and animal. What can be asked for 
more ? 

The first question that naturally 
arises is, where does Professor Hux- 
ley find his protoplasm, his elementary 
life-stuff, the one common physical 
basis of all forms of life? Does the 
combination lie round anywhere 
“ loose,” as the elements carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen may? No! he finds it 
nowhere but in some living organism. 
He can discover it in the nettle-plant, 
in the egg, in the muscle or nerve of 
living animals. But turn away from 
its organic connections, all the powers 
he claims for it disappear. Its life 
departs. Alimentation, growth, re- 
production, are gone. A world of 
such matter would not advance us a 
step toward the construction of an 
animalcule.e Why! Evidently be- 
cause something is not active in this 
albuminoid mass that was active in it 
while it maintained its organie connec- 
tions. The cause of the life that was 


in it is now out of it, whatever that 
cause might be. The molecules re- 
main, the chemical affinities remain, 
but one and perhaps the chief of the 
factors of life is gone, a factor that 
never displays its energy but in and 
through an organism. Here, then, 
opens an inseparable gulf between 
dead protoplasm and living protoplasm. 
Till the other factor is brought in, no 
protoplastic life exists. In what just 
sense then, can protoplasm as an entity 
itself be called a clay out of which or- 
ganisms are built? “The reason of 
the specific mode of existence of 
every part of a living body lies in 
the whole.” This reason is at once a 
thought, an order, and a converging 
of manifold energies upon an end. 
In its totality it is the antecedent and 
the cause of every manifestation of 
life. And its efficiency and reality is 
proved by the inevitable sequence of 
death when its action is withdrawn. 
Again, on what just grounds can 
Professor Huxley claim absolute iden- 
tity for the various kinds of protoplasm 
he finds in organic structures? True, 
they are all largely albuminoid. But 
this is only the old dust of the cate- 
chism over again. There is nothing 
startling here, unless a claim is made 
that this identity is the only notice- 
able thing, and that differences between 
the kinds are of the most trifling im- 
port. But precisely the reverse is the 
case. The differences are as nearly 
the all, and in all, as the difference be- 
tween a rude, bestial idol and the 
Venus of Milo, both constructed out 
of the same physical basis of marble. 
Trace these kinds of protoplasm back 
to their most simple and homogeneous 
forms, and we are confronted with the 
fact “that in every different tissue 
there is a different initial term in the 
series.” There is bone protoplasm, 
muscle protoplasm, brain protoplasm, 
and protoplasm of all the tissues, no 
one of which but reproduces only its 
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own kind and is uninterchangeable 
with the rest. Break the maturing 
egg, and watch the process of evolu- 
tion within, as, from separate centres, 
the cell-growth of nerve, bone, mus- 
cle, skin, begins. Each activity is 
stamped with its special characteris- 
tics, does its own special work, and 
nothing but its special work. The 
process involves, indeed, the presence 
and agency of albuminoid matter. 
But does it not as absolutely involve 
the presence and agency of other ele- 
ments than the four whose union con- 
stitutes protoplasm? The chlorine, 
sodium, potassium, phosphorus, sulphur, 
and other elements, with their multi- 
plied combinations, are they not real 
powers? Can their role be thrown 
out, and the whole credited to proto- 
plasm? Will you ever witness the 
production of skeleton, brain, lungs, 
without them? Professor Huxley 
seems almost crazed over protoplasm. 
He makes an idol of it after the nar- 
rowest sectarian fashion. He refuses 
to define what he means by it, or 
rather makes his use of the term 
cover a hundred objects besides the 
thing itself. Certainly, he is per- 
mitted to say, if he chooses, that the 
structure of a man is composed of 
blood, brain, bone, cartilage, etc., and 
that all these are made out of proto- 
plasm alone. But any child can an- 
swer him that they are made out of a 
great many things besides, and that it 
is a poor statement that does not in- 
clude these. True, Professor Huxley 
alludes slightly to these and other 
things, as modifications. But the very 
marrow of the question is a question 
of modifications. The modifications of 
various kinds, — and they are infinitely 
extended,— are the controlling and 
shaping powers. So much is this the 
case, that the inherent life he claims 
for his abstract albuminoid life-stuff is 
a pure fiction. The life is the result 
of the sum total of all the forces at 
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work, — forces as active in the envi- 
ronment as in the varied substances 
environed, forces acting and reacting 
upon one another, so that the instant 
the interchange is interrupted, the 
life ceases. It is mere fetich worship 
to shut them up in any one element 
and there worship them. It is a 
blind ignoring of half or perhaps of 
ninety-nine hundredths of the prob- 
lem. It is tantamount to shouting over 
the amazing discovery that the Par- 
thenon, St. Peter’s, and Milan Cathe- 
dral are identical in the fact that they 
are alike mainly built of limestone; 
hurrah, the marble is the basis and the 
all in all! No matter about the mod- 
ifications! Throw out, as of small 
account, the army of muscular labor- 
ers, the thousand stone-cutters making 
the chips fly, the cranes and derricks 
hoisting into place pillar and frieze 
and architrave, and those lustrous- 
eyed, divinely-moving men, Phidias 
and Angelo, who seem the unity and 
the reason of the whole! The lime- 
stone is the solid fact. 

The strange perversion that runs 
through this whole lecture is nowhere 
more fully instanced than in the man- 
ner in which Professor Huxley speaks. 
of dead protoplasm as contrasted with 
living. By dead protoplasm he means, 
for example, the beef, mutton, fish, 
served up upon our tables. These 
we eat, and by “a singular inward 
laboratory” we possess, convert into 
living protoplasm, thus “ transubstan- 
tiating sheep into man.” Now, see 
the confusion of terms interpolated 
here? Protoplasm, in the definition 
once given in the lecture, is a purely 
albuminoid substance, composed of 
varying proportions of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbon, and nitrogen. Is this true 
of beef or mutton? Professor Huxley 
would have it so to secure the simple 
and beautiful logic, mutton is proto- 
plasm, mutton makes man, therefore 
protoplasm makes man. But we re- 
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peat it, is this true of beef or mutton? 
Would Professor Huxley undertake 
to live on pure albuminoid matter. 
Without consuming a due proportion 
of starchy and oleaginous substances, 
without the organic saline matters, 
would he assert his capability of main- 
taining for any great length of time 
the functions of his marvellous organ- 
ism and of acting, thinking, and feel- 
ing? “A man,” says Dr. Dalton, 
“may be starved to death at last by 
depriving him of chloride of sodium 
or phosphate of lime, just as surely, 
though not so rapidly, as if he were 
deprived of albumen or oil.” Why 
are not these “ physical bases of life ? ” 
Why should protoplasm be called the 
physical basis of life, very much after 
the manner in which the Bible is 
called The Book? Where is there any 
such one compound substance in exist- 
ence, which is capable in itself alone, in 
virtue of its own inherent properties, of 
evolving all the varieties of life we see ? 
No! nature permits no such arrogant 
assumptions. She is the all in all, the 
all through all. In every cell she is 
present ina million subtle ways. “No 
protoplasm no Newton,” is no more 
true than “ No chloride of sodium no 
Newton.” And it were as sensible to 
isolate and deify the one principle as 
the other, to resolve Lear into rock-salt 
as to resolve Lear into albuminoid 
matter, and any and everything it can 
do on its own private account. Why 
not be content with showing, physio- 
logically, the important role played by 
albuminoid compounds in the structure 
of living beings, without running into 
the imbecility of holding all else of 
small account and to be slurred over 
with a simple allusion to “ modifica- 
tion !” 

The proposition, then, “that all ani- 
mal and vegetable organisms shall be 
identified in protoplasm,” will not hold 
either of chemical substance or form. 
To attempt this is to deprive the term 


of all definite meaning. It is either 
to ignore innumerable codperating en- 
ergies, or to confound them all with 
mere albuminoid matter. And in this 
latter case, it asserts nothing more than 
the vacant proposition that all the 
countless causes that work together to 
build up a man are the causes of the 
man. But this it is not worth while 
writing a pamphlet to prove. 

Professor Huxley’s lecture is evident- 
ly written in a polemical rather than a 
purely scientific spirit. His “living 
clay ” has clearly been baked by him 
into a brick to throw at some theolog- 
ical or kindred head. He wants it to 
hurt when it hits, and with this end in 
view he labors largely at the assertion 
that there is no justification for assum- 
ing the existence in living matter of a 
something which has no representative 
or correlative in the non-living matter 
which is the source of it. The animus 
of his pamphlet is, patently, a mood of 
mind which finds keen satisfaction in 
reducing all that is highest even in 
man to meagre and distasteful antece- 
dents. A single analogy plays a prom- 
inent part in his argument. “ We think 
fit to call different kinds of matter car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
and to speak of the various powers and 
activities of these substances as the 
properties of the matter of which they 
are composed. When hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed in certain propor- 
tions, and the electric spark is passed 
through them, they disappear, and a 
quantity of water equal in weight to 
the sum of their weight appears in 
their place. There is not the slightest 
parity between the active and passive 
powers of the water and those of the 
hydrogen and oxygen which gave rise 
to it. Nevertheless we call these the 
properties of the water, and do not 
hesitate to believe that in some way 
they result from the properties of the 
component elements of the water. Is 
the case in any way changed when car- 
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bonic acid, water, and ammonia dis- 
appear, and in their place, under the 
influence of preéxistent living proto- 
plasm, an equivalent weight of the 
matter of life makes its appearance ?” 

Now all this sounds plausible at 
the first hearing and somewhat start- 
ling. But is it not only another as- 
pect of the same enforced unity at- 
tained by ignoring difference, already 
complained of? Yes, in a sense, we 
speak of the properties of water, and 
believe they result from the compo- 
nent elements. That is, we believe 
the same fundamental atoms are there 
and the same forces, only acting and 
reacting on one another in a way to 
produce new series of interior motions. 
But how long can water be studied 
and attention be still confined to the 
properties strictly derived from the 
oxygen and hydrogen? We study it 
as subjected to and operated on by a 
great number of other forces, and the 
resultant phenomena are due to the 
combination and not to the water 
alone. Water crystallizes into ice, 
expands into steam. Now it is cloud, 
now snow-flake, now rain, now frosty 
imitation of the must complex forms of 
vegetable foliage. Is it all these by in- 
herent properties of its own, or by the 
play upon itself of external forces in- 
finitely varied in kind and degree ? 
Surely it is only in a very loose way 
of speaking, and for mere convenience, 
that we can attribute all this to any- 
thing in the water alone. As phenom- 
ena, we have very inadequate concep- 
tions of them while we dwell exclu- 
sively on what is only one factor in 
the case. But the evil of this kind 
of view grows a million-fold greater 
when we come to deal with still more 
highly - compound substances. The 
molecular arrangements taken on by 
the four primal elements that enter 
into the formation of protoplasm, seem 
to serve to bring that substance into 
relation with an inconceivable variety 
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of powers in the vast complexus of 
nature, and they make the substance 
the theatre of an entirely new and 
distinct class of phenomena. But 
without the most intimate association 
with still other primal and compound 
elements, without contact with the 
million subtle influences that work 
through every organization, — and we 
have no protoplasm except such as is 
born in and of organization, — with- 
out all these we witness none of the 
phenomena of life manifested by any 
mere chemical compound of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. It 
will never do to lose sight of the 
countless organizing forces that have 
been focussed on every primitive germ 
and have determined how it shall de- 
velop and into what. The egg is not 
something apart. The father is in it, 
the mother is in it. The diet, climate, 
mode of life, the everything that in- 
fluenced the parents through the in- 
numerable inlets of their own struc- 
tures, the whole past history of the 
planet are in it. We cannot throw 


, these out and fall back on a mere enu- 


meration of the four chemical elements 
of protoplasm. The most these can 
do is to contribute one stage to the 
process. And to fall into a sort of 
stupid wonder and fetich worship over 
them, instead of tracing organization 
through the converging lines of the 
infinitely-varied, exquisitely-adjusted, 
end-contemplating powers working 
from all quarters of the universe, is a 
pitiable business. 

This latter and in every way more 
rational view, takes us quite out of 
the region of blind chemical affinities 
and simple varieties of molecular 
motions. It introduces us into the 
manifest world of order, thought, pur- 
pose. For a sublime result we claim, 
in their totality, adequately sublime 
antecedents. We find these in the 
architectonic unity working through 
all things. Face to face with this, 
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we refuse to recognize the reason of 
respiring lungs, beating heart, seeing 
eye, and hearing ear in mere molecu- 
lar agency. These marvellous crea- 
tions are expressions of something 
marvellous and awe-inspiring behind 
them. And with this awe and wonder 
in our hearts, we feel it to be infinitely 
more satisfactory and true, to call the 
life the inherent property of the or- 
ganizing and life-giving energy that 
binds in common unity the million 
separate atoms and motions, than to 
call it the inherent property of proto- 
plasm or of any separate substance in- 
volved in the process. 

Professor Huxley anticipates that 
the hue and cry of “ gross and brutal 
materialism ” will be raised against 
him for this lecture. At the same 
time he emphatically denies that he is 
a materialist, and asserts materialism 
“to involve grave philosophical error,” 
—error, too, which, practically, “may 
paralyze the energies and destroy the 
beauty of a life.” And unquestion- 
ably he is absolutely sincere in his 
disclaimer. 

But what is there in materialism 
which “ may paralyze the energies and 
destroy the beauty of a life?” Is it 
anything but a settled habit of resolv- 
ing that which is consciously felt to be 
highest and noblest into identity with 
mean and unworthy antecedents or con- 
comitants? The moment this is effectu- 
ally accomplished in any mind, the way 
is opened for the inroads of grossness, 
mockery, bitterness, and despair. 

“ T looked to Heaven, and tried to pray : 

But, or ever a prayer had gushed, 


A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust.” 


This is the one uniform operation of 
the completed or advancing process, 
though manifested 
shapes. 

Now, how long could a mind be 
shut up to the belief that all the varie- 
ties of thought and feeling may be re- 


in a ‘thousand 
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duced to mere varieties of contractil- 
ities and nothing more; how long 
could a mind dwell in the absolute con- 
viction that all the infinitely varying 
manifestations of life are due to the 
inherent properties of one and the 
same compound substance composed 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and oxy- 
gen, without feeling wonder, worship, 
dignity, and hope die out of him? Do 
the best we may with conceptions of 
vibrations and oscillations, multiply 
and combine them to the last degree, 
they still keep upon their own limited 
plane, and involve no possible resem- 
blance to thought and feeling. Do the 
best we may with conceptions of what 
we mean by oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen, we still revolve in the 
same narrow circle of purely physical 
qualities. There is and there can be 
in them no reminder of anything dif- 
ferent from themselves. By the very 
necessities of our thoughts “they are 
antithetically opposed in aspect ” to the 
conscious life within us. “ Discon- 
nected from consciousness, cut off by 
its limits, they are thereby rendered 
foreign to it.” They are forms of 
thought from which we specially ex- 
clude any and everything outside of 
their own limited definitions. To 
interpolate anything further is to de- 
stroy their precision and value. The 
oscillation of a molecule is conceived 
by us simply under the image of a 
mote in agitation. Place this concep- 
tion side by side with a conscious feel- 
ing, and the two can never be recog- 
nized as one. Nor does the one, of 
itself alone, ever tell us anything of 
the other. Our knowledge of the con- 
scious states of other minds is ever an 
inference from conscious states of our 
own minds. It is simply association of 
motions and gestures of our own with 
certain phases of personal feeling that 
makes similar motions and gestures in 
others acquaint us with their feelings. 
There is no more identity between mo- 
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tion and thought than between words 
and thought, or between the taps of the 
electric-telegraph machine and thought. 
Contemplated as motions, they are mo- 
tions only. Contemplated as signs, 
they are alike meaningless until they 
fasten attention on the thing signified. 

A bias toward materialism at the 
bottom, is manifested mainly in a pref- 
erence for a meagre and mean set of 
conceptions, in the room of broad, 
breezy, inspiring thoughts of the rea- 
son and affections of the heart. It 
may grow alike out of passionate ex- 
periences of blight, outrage, and fail- 
ure, and of exclusive devotion to pure- 
ly physical researches. Its chilling 
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and benumbing influence is always due 
to one and the same fact, that it keeps 
the soul away from living contact with 
the only class of ideas that make it 
soaring and exultant. And this is 
the ground of the eternal protest in 
the human heart against identifying 
the two sets of conceptions as adequate 
representations of one another. They 
are not alike. They cannot be made 
alike. They are further apart than a 
square and a circle. To define the 
one is to exclude the other. And in 
nothing is a broad, healthy common- 
sense more manifest than in a light- 
ning-clear perception of the impassable 
gulf that divides them. 


IN SUNSHINE AND IN STORM. 


OvtsipE the storm is fierce and wild, 

But what care I for al! its rage! 
Happy and trustful as a child, 

Life’s volume shows its brightest page : 
Amid the storm the flowers bloom brighter, 
Above the clouds blue sky gleams lighter, 

And all my world is fair to see, 

Since I love her, and she loves me. 


The sweet spring air succeeds the rain, 
The golden sunlight floods the skies, 
And brings her image once again 
Radiant before her lover’s eyes : 
Flowers ’neath her feet, bird-songs above her, 
Better than sun or air I love her; 
My darling! these words say I o’er, 
To-day, to-morrow, evermore. 
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No. VI. 


WE have heretofore spoken of the “ public documents” prepared and 
printed by our national and State governments as a store-house of inter- 
esting information of which the public makes too little use. In the in- 
dignant comment that we make upon the unnecessary burden thrown 
upon the mails by many a worthless set of volumes, we are too apt to 
forget the amount of actual brain-work, the accumulation and analysis 
of evidence, that is gathered together year by year, by the various 
committees and secretaries who are the “ eyes and ears” of legislative 
bodies. Yet some of the most valuable contributions, not merely to our 
knowledge of the facts, but to the elucidation of the principles, upon 
which our government and society are planted and must grow, are to be 
found in papers that have no more distinctive title than “ Documents 
accompanying the President’s Message ;” as the valuable reports of the 
two great Alexanders of our Treasury, Hamilton and Dallas,—not to 
cite modern instances, — may testify. 

We have been furnished, by the thoughtful kindness of the proper 
officer at Washington, with early copies of the official reports made by 
the United States Commissioners to the Paris Exposition of three years 
ago. The Exposition itself is an old story ; the facts with regard to a 
too general neglect of the opportunity by America, and to particular 
American triumphs, have been already laid before the public by those 
interested, — discussed, and in most cases forgotten. But these official 
reports, prepared in many cases by men who are masters of the subjects 
of which they treat, are, in their way, mines of information and sug- 
gestion. We have therefore given up a large portion of our Examiner 
space to the notice of some of them, although that space is not sufficient 
for a complete synopsis or for extracts. The printed date which the 
reports bear is in some cases of this year, and in others of the last ; but 
we believe the general distribution has not yet been commenced. 

All this Paris sight-seeing, however, has left us room for a little of 
Politics, Religion, Geography, History, and Biography ; and we have 
culled from the material at hand rather descriptions of books which our 
readers are not likely to see, than opinions about such books as they can 
judge of themselves — although not at all unwilling to guide and even 
direct opinion when we can get a chance. 

As we go to press we are still without the coming literary sensation 
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of the day, the new novel of Disraeli. What may we not hope and ex- 
pect from him who has been a conservative Prime Minister since, as a 
harbinger and prophet of ‘* Young England,” he gave us “ Coningsby,” 
‘Sybil,’ and Tancred!” His prophecy at the close of his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons in 1837, when he was about to sit down 
amidst its jeers and laughter, has been pretty thoroughly accomplished. 
He is reported to have said: “*I am not surprised at the reception I 
have experienced. I have begun several times many things, and have 
often succeeded at last. I shall sit down now, but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” He has since that day come to represent witk. 
consummate ability in that House of Commons the administration of the 
country, as he now directs with zeal and ingenuity the opposition to the 
existing administration. But what in the mean time may have become 
of the power, half poetic, half earthy, the tread of the Pegasus almost 
lifted by its wings, which inspired the earlier efforts which gave “ Dis- 
raeli the younger,” as he liked to call himself, his first position before 
the world? The prophecy of an obstinate industry and of political am- 
bition has been fulfilled: will the prophecy of a youth of genius and a 
manhood of literary success be thwarted by the life that has intervened ? 
At any rate there can scarcely be anything more interesting, even as a 
work of art, than a story of social events of the present day, told by one 
who has been so much in them and of them as has Mr. Disraeli. 

While, as we have indicated, in this country, much of the real and 
accurate work of our best minds is to be found in executive or legislative 
*‘ documents,”’ or even in the pages of the “ Congressional Globe,” it is 
also true that many of our most agreeable works of imagination or fic- 
tion are from men who at least considered that they had more serious 
work in hand. But this has been generally the work of youth pluming 
themselves for higher flights, as Mr. Motley’s * Morton’s Hope ” was really 
a historical study, foreshadowing what he might afterwards achieve upon a 
larger scale and with more determined accuracy. The literary work of 
all of our statesmen or would-be statesmen has grown more serious as 
they have grown older; and although J. Fenimore Cooper continued to 
write novels to the last, his last books were more like political sermons 
than like novels, if we can believe those who survived the reading. 

So, while we do not wonder at finding a Bryant, a Derby, a Glad- 
stone, devoting the mature years of their lives to the translation of 
Homer, we cannot but feel that there is something unusual in the effort, 
and that something important, not only in the interest of art, as we have 
suggested, but in the interests of history and political science, lies behind 
the effort, when a man of Mr. Disraeli’s position and age — past his 
threescore years, and the acknowledged leader of the aristocratic party 
in British politics — writes and publishes a novel of society. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONERS AT 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Tue United States Commissioners 
to the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1867, made a series of elaborate re- 
ports, which are now passing the press 
under the direction of the Department 
of State. They are not yet published, 
though in some cases advanced copies 
of detached reports have been circu- 
lated by the respective authors. We 
have had an opportunity to examine 
the larger part of the series in the 
advanced sheets, and have hoped in 
this number of the “Old and New” 
to give some account of them all. 
They are, however, of too much in- 
terest, all to be spoken of in the pages 
which remain open to us, and we must 
defer till July an account of some of 
them. 

Of course most of the facts, with 
regard to awards granted to our own 
citizens and to the peculiar merits of 
individual exhibitors, have already 
been made public. But these care- 
fully prepared reports contain a mass 
of interesting and important informa- 
tion, which those individually con- 
cerned in specific objects of exhibition 
have not been able or careful to lay 
before the public. The series of docu- 
ments is introduced by a “ General 
Survey of the Exhibition,” prepared 
apparently by Mr. Charles B. Sey- 
mour of New York, which is in itself 
a description as clear and entertaining 
as any succinct account of the Exposi- 
tion that we have seen. This is fol- 
lowed by a “ Report on the Character 
and Condition of the United States 
Section,” in which the reporter —to 
use the French phrase — has perhaps 
made a descriptive catalogue too much 
an “advertising medium.” 

But the most important part of this 
publication is to be found in the sepa- 
rate papers, upon the different branches 
of industry in this country which were 
represented at Paris. Several of these 
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are from professional men of estab- 
lished reputation, and all are from men 
who have, at least for this purpose, 
made a careful study of the matters 
which they had in hand. 


It is searcely three years since the 
days of the Exposition, but one may 
wander now over the Champ de Mars, 
and find no trace of it. Where are 
the smooth green lawns, where the 
flower borders, the thick-set shrubbery, 
the waving trees, the grottoes that led 
under ground? One wonders as 
much at the disappearance of all 
these as at the departure of the large 
building itself that contained the work 
of “all nations.” There is a substan- 
tial air in a growing tree, even in a 
bed of hyacinths while they are blos- 
soming. They suggest the idea of a 
former season, of a little forethought 
in the advance of the present hour. 
It was all this that gave an air of 
permanence to the Exposition of 1867. 

The exterior of the principal build- 
ing, indeed, did not present any idea 
of solidity. There was much criti- 
cism upon its lack of architectural 
beauty. . Its position was magnificent, 
on the banks of the Seine; it had fine 
water-approaches, out of which noth- 
ing picturesque was effected. There 
were no especially grand views of the 
Exposition, here and there beautiful 
bits of detail, but nothing as impres- 
sive as certain points of view that 
Paris itself displays in its wide vistas, 
such as those from the Tuileries to 
the Are de Triomphe, and from the 
Madeleine across the Seine. But 
the grounds were laid out with taste, 
carrying out the idea of nationality in 
Swiss chalets or oriental pagodas, 
scattered here and there. 

The trees, too, were all standing 
there for a purpose, and each repre- 
sented some nationality. There were 
useful woods, and ornamental ones, 
from South America, Africa, the 
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North of Europe, every part of the 
world. All trees that are prized either 
for lumber, for bark, for shade, or exter- 
nal beauty ; mahoganies, maples, pines, 
black walnuts, and rose-woods, vied with 
each other outside, —as they did within 
in every variety of form of furniture. 

The arrangement of the principal 
building was certainly convenient. 
A large oval, its concentric. circles 
were each devoted to some specialty, 
while each different country took pos- 
session of a section of the ellipse 
that embraced all these different va- 
rieties. One could devote one’s time 
entirely to Austria for instance, begin- 
ning at the outer circle of steam- 
engines, passing through the next row 
of machines, on through all other 
fabrics, lingering at the exquisite 
leather work of every shade of brown, 
or at the beautiful display of glass, 
passing through the department of 
fine arts, till reaching the garden 
which formed the centre, where were 
flower borders and sculpture scattered 
among the shrubbery. Or you might 
have a fancy for steam-engines alone, 
and could spend a few days in wander- 
ing along the outer circle, devoted to 
these monsters, without a single 
glimpse or sign of the fine arts. 

The restaurants were outside of all, 
accessible from without, and as the 
Austrian traveller could strengthen 
himself for his task by a glass of 
Vienna beer, so each restaurant of- 
fered the food of its nation, Amer- 
ican soda was much in request. 

It was perhaps in the circle of 
the fine arts that the least nationality 
was displayed. The old divisions of 
the schools of art, the Italian, the 
Flemish, the Spanish, for instance, are 
nowadays scarcely observed. In his 
“ Report on the Fine Arts,” by Frank 
Leslie, United States Commissioner, 
this is noted with regret : — 


“Tt is not to be denied,” he says, 
“that the near and more intimate rela- 


tions of men and nations, incident on new 
and easy facilities of intercourse and in- 
tercommunication, are working that assim- 
ilation in art which they are so rapidly 
effecting in costume, habits, literature, 
modes of thought and expression, and 
even in religion and government.” 


A French critic complains not only 
of the uniformity in style, but of the 
mediocrity of art: — 


“ All the paintings may have come 
from the same studio, and it seems as if 
they were produced by the same mechan- 
ical art that presides over the production 
of calico. They are painted canvas, to 
be measured by the yard.” 


Yet there were representatives from 
many different nations. Italy, to be 
considered as the cradle of art, had 
just then indeed something else to 
do. The English showed their supe- 
riority in their water-color drawings. 
There were three Polish artists, and a 
fair representation from Russia. 

One of the most striking pictures 
of the Exhibition was by a Russian 
artist, representing the terrible ven- 
geance of the Czarina Catherine upon 
one of the maids of honor of her 
court. In a fit of jealousy she shut 
up the beautiful young girl in a dun- 
geon below the level of the Neva, — 
at high tide. The picture represents 
the waters rushing in at the grated 
window, and gathering up around the 
bed on which the poor maiden has 
climbed to be out of reach of the 
waves. The rats, too, have taken ref- 
uge there with her. But you see 
that all escape is hopeless. The 
whole painting is exquisitely done, — 
the terror on the beautiful young face, 
the hopeless agony of her position. 
But the most wonderful power is shown 
in the remorseless expression of the 
crawling waves, as you seem to see 
them, clear and green, rising higher 
and higher around their victim with all 
the force of the inexorable sea. You 
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100k at the picture and leave it with a 
shudder. 

The “Report on the Fine Arts,” 
by Frank Leslie, gives ample reasons 
for the fact that the United States 
cannot be considered as coming in as 
competitor in the Art Exhibition. 
Seventy-five pictures by thirty-eight 
artists were forwarded by the United 
States, a third of which deserved no 
place there. This was scarcely a 
representation of the more than four 
hundred artists of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other cities 
of the United States. The landscape 
department was more fairly repre- 
sented by a painting by Church, one 
each by Gignoux and Gifford, by 
Bierstadt, and others. “One picture 
in the American gallery was honored 
with an award, namely, Church’s 
‘ Niagara.’ ” 

“Yet, with our natural advantages of 
subject and general success in landscape- 
painting,” continues the Report, “it is 
humiliating to say that we did not rank 
any higher in the Exposition than Prus- 
sia, Sweden, and Switzerland.” 


In the Bavarian “ Annexe,” one of 
the outer buildings in the grounds, 
was exhibited Kaulbach’s famous “ Car- 
ton” of the Epoch of the Reforma- 
tion. It assembled all the principal 
characters of that era. Gustavus 
Adolphus and Elizabeth of England 
stand prominently, and on either side 
gather poets, painters, orators, histo- 
rians, bringing together Shakespeare, 
Petrarch, Cervantes, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Albert Durer, along with 
philosophers, discoverers, reformers, 
Columbus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
Galileo, Copernicus, Luther, John 
Huss, Arnold of Brescia; it would 
require a catalogue to record all the 
famed names. This large master- 
piece, with other well-known works 
of Kaulbach, illustrative of Goethe, 
made the Bavarian exhibition one of 
the most characteristic. 
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France had the largest share in this 
display. Besides her well-known 
prominent artists, Gerome, Meissonier, 
Rosa Bonheur, Courbet, Corot, and 
many others, same in some names 
newer to fame. Yvon’s large paint- 
ing of the “ Taking of the Malakoff,” 
was constantly surrounded by admir- 
ers. Yet the French critics claim 
that the exhibition did not do justice 
to their artists, and was not so fair a 
representation as is found in the yearly 
“Salons.” Nationalities were ex- 
hibited in a more characteristic man- 
ner in the different fabrics, the ex- 
quisite porcelains, the glass manufac- 
tures, the carved woods, and small 
objects, in which the fine arts exhib- 
ited themselves in different ways. Here 
and there stood large painted figures 
of life size, dressed in national cos- 
tumes, from Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, the Lapps, too, with their 
reindeer. A sweet old couple, evi- 
dently from Denmark, were seen stop- 
ping to gaze at two such papier-maché 
figures of which they were themselves 
an exact representation, looking as 
though this was the pleasantest thing 
they had met with in the whole Exhi- 
bition. 

There was always a crowd around 
the Countess of Dudley’s diamonds, 
and the jewellers’ stalls were not in- 
deed the least attractive of all. 

An American could not fail to be 
struck with the exquisite finish of all 
these smaller articles ; and it would be 
well if our artificers and mechanics 
could take the lesson well to heart, 
learning the meaning of the words, 
“The Fine Arts.” A visit to Eu- 
rope and its great exhibitions should 
not create a mere dissatisfaction with 
our own civilization, but an earnest 
desire to refine and render complete 
what is so far only roughly hewn and 
in the block. 


Coming to the department of tex- 
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tile fabrics, the largest space is devoted 
to wool and manufactures of wool by 
E. R. Mudge, Commissioner, assisted 
by John L. Hayes, who, as the intro- 
duction states, is responsible for the 
literary portion of the Report. 

This Report is both more and less 
than it purports to be. Like all Mr. 
Hayes’s documents it is thorough in 
bringing forward the information 
which will illustrate his favorite ideas, 
and the style is very attractive and 
readable. 

We have a series of essays on wool 
and its culture in all parts of the 
world, and the manufactures of wool 
as they exist in Europe. These dis- 
cussions make about half the pamphlet, 
the remainder being appendices, on 
American Merinoes, the Angora Goat, 
the. wools for various manufactures, 
combing wool in the United States, 
woollen manufactures of the United 
States, and on the woollen and worsted 
trade of Great Britain. The most im- 
portant statements are drawn from the 
admirable work of Reybaud, and de- 
serve the attention of all interested in 
American manufactures or social de- 
velopment. 

The general drift of the essays is to 
show that high protective duties are 
needed for American manufactures. 
We do not object to this purpose ; it is 
legitimate that the reporter should 
give his views of protection or any 
other element which enters into man- 
ufactures ; but the mode of presenta- 
tion is not scientific. There are 
constant and vague references to these 
mooted questions, while no direct state- 
ments are made to show whether or 
not the fabrics of the Exposition were 
developed by this policy. For exam- 
ple, it would interest both free-traders 
and protectionists to know how the 
remarkable development of woollen 
manufactures in Brunn, Austria, was 
made; whether it was by a system 
of protective or prohibitory duties, as 


we understand them, or by the careful 
technical education which the Austrian 
government gives to workmen. ‘These 
and many similar questions which the 
Report suggests, are the real points of 
interest in the great problem of pro- 
tection which Mr. Hayes and his as- 
sociates are trying to solve. 

He is not always fair in his argu- 
mentative statements; as when he 
says that England is ruining her man- 
ufactures by “the trashy fabrics and 
wares inundating every country which 
does not protect itself by domestic 
production and defensive duties.” 

When people cease to be fools, they 
will cease buying cheap or rather low- 
priced wares. Tariffs do not affect 
this question either way. 

He is especially severe upon “ shoddy 
cloths.” This term is misunderstood, 
and it is worth explanation. The use 
of shoddy, mungo, or flocks, is not, as 
commonly supposed, an adulteration, 
like mixing sand in sugar, or chalk 
and water in milk. It is a skilful 
economy of waste material, and by com- 
petition the consumer is benefited there- 
by. As Appendix F shows, “shod- 
dy” is the produce of yarns and soft 
woollen rags not felted, such as worn- 
out carpets, flannels, stockings, ete. 
Mungo is from worn-out broad or 
other felted cloths. A manutacturer 
gave some rags to his foreman, who, 
after trial in the shoddy machines, said, 
“It winna go;” when the master 
exclaimed, “ But it mun go!” The 
epigram as well as the energy of 
the Yorkshireman prevailed, and the 
product has gone until the greatest 
variety of beautiful and really excel- 
lent fabrics are made by mixing it 
with wool in greater or less proportion. 

Neither the woollen trade of Great 
Britain nor of the United States could 
be carried on without “shoddy.” If 
the consumer did not like the fabrics, 
he would not buy them. We were 
once amused by the argument of a 
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large clothing-dealer, that it should be 
the duty of the manufacturer to make 
goods of much higher grade than those 
in present use, and so educate the 
consumers to a higher standard. Very 
much as if a lawyer should advertise 
to plead in German, Latin, or Sanskrit, 
in order to cultivate the higher learn- 
ing. 

To return to our first proposition. 
The observations on the Exposition of 
a keen-eyed, successful man of affairs 
like Mr. Mudge, would have had a 
peculiar value of their own. Mr. 
Hayes’s discursive essays contain much 
valuable information, but it is of a 
different sort. As to protection or 
free trade, we believe in protective 
duties, but not in this mode of advo- 
cacy. 


The “ Report on Buildings, Building 
Materials, and Methods of Building,” 
by James H. Bowen, is very interest- 
ing, as showing the activity of the in- 
ventive spirit among building men 
abroad, contrasted with the contented 
way in which the same class here at 
home go on, year after year, using the 


old materials in the old ways, and. 


reluctant to admit any change to be 
an improvement. One would have 
expected the conditions to have been 
quite reversed. But there is no de- 
partment of industry relating either to 
the construction or the decoration of 
buildings in which this contrast is 
not apparent and striking. For ex- 
amples, we may mention the applica- 
tion of machinery to the forging of 
ornamental iron work which has en- 
abled certain French firms to furnish 
wrought-iron balconies, gates, gratings, 
crestings, and the like at a price not 
greater than that recently paid for 
cast iron, which of all materials for 
ornament is probably the meanest ; the 
revival in England, Prussia, and France 
of the manufacture of terra cotta for 
architectural purposes, including that 
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of decorative tiles of various kinds for 
floors and hearths, and for outside and 
inside walls; the excellence of the 
modern work in painted glass for 
church windows ; the increasing use of 
parquetry, or inlaid wood-work for 
floors and wainscotings. These are 
all examples in the department of 
design. But examples may as easily 
be found in the more prosaic depart- 
ments of construction, into which art 
does not profess to enter, and where the 
motives for invention are only those 
which would be equally strong with 
the most cordial despisers among us 
of mere beauty. The immense ex- 
tent to which the various forms of 
artificial stone known as Béton have 
been used in France, in the most im- 
portant structures, not only on land 
but on the beds of rivers and under 
salt water, at a cost which is reckoned 
at about one half that of ordinary 
building stone, is a fact which ought to 
be suggestive to American builders, 
who are either too timid to trust any- 
thing newer than Quincy granite for 
their foundations. We do not say that 
the comparison between the cost of 
natural and artificial stone would be as 
decisive here as in France; probably it 
would not, but in the Southern States 
it would we suppose be vastly more 
convincing. The recent experiment at 
Washington with “ patent brick” may 
serye as a caution in applying the 
system. 

The Commissioner gives an inter- 
esting account of several of the en- 
terprises for providing dwellings for 
the working classes. Here again we 
are forced to confess our inferiority 
While we are writing, communications 
to the newspapers suggest one and 
another more or less hopeful scheme 
for getting poor men into comfortable 
homes; and while our chief efforts in 
that direction have resulted in enabling 
rich men to realize twenty per cent. on 
their investments by crowding poor 
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families into “model houses,” — which 
are only models of all that a dwelling 
ought not to be,—the capitalists of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany have been 
building on an immense scale, and with 
very different results. First among 
these should be mentioned the Em- 
peror of France, whose first experiment 
in this field was made twenty years 
ago. In 1849, shortly after he be- 
came President, he founded a “ cité 
ouvriére,” or group of workmen’s 
dwellings. The attempt was not suc- 
cessful, but it was followed up persis- 


tently with various attempts in the. 


same direction, in which private enter- 
prise was stimulated and upheld by 
governmental aid. Within the last 
three or four years the Emperor has 
built, with his own funds, houses for 
the accommodation of between five and 
six hundred families. His last experi- 
ment was the building of forty double 
houses, three stories high, each furnish- 
ing rooms for six families, each family 
getting three rooms, namely, a sitting- 
room 12 X 15 feet, a bed-room twelve 
feet square, and a kitchen 8 X 12 feet 
with cellar, water-closet, and scullery. 
It is this enterprise for which the 
Commission awarded the Emperor the 
first prize as an exhibitor in this de- 
partment. 

The British reports contain a list 
of more than thirty commercial under- 
takings of this same character. There 
are ten building societies with large 
capital; one of which, the Industrial 
Dwellings Company, provides homes 
for four thousand persons. 

The report on the use of asphalte 
and bitumen as applied to the con- 
struction of streets and sidewalks, is 
calculated to be of use to many hard- 
worked and perplexed committees on 
paving, as indicating the way in which 
the French engineers and road-builders 
have solved the problem. It is illus- 
trated with plates explaining the 
method in which the asphalte, now in 


almost universal use in Paris for side- 
walks and streets, is manufactured and 
‘laid down. 


In the “ Report on the Instruments 
and Apparatus of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Hygiene, etc., etc.,” Dr. Thomas 
W. Evans speaks very favorably of 
the surgical instruments from the well- 
known establishments of Messrs. Char- 
riére and Mathieu; of those made of 
vulcanized caoutchouc, by M. Galante; 
of those of Messrs. Pravaz, Lollin, 
Nytrop, Pischel, and Luer; particu- 
larly of a sound for probing gunshot 
wounds, contrived by M. Luer, with 
an electric bell which strikes as soon 
as the probe touches the metallic pro- 
jectile. In the American Gallery, the 
instruments of Mr. Tieman, of New 


‘York, were distinguished by their va- 


riety, and approved utility. The arti- 
ficial legs constructed by Dr. Hudson 
of New York, “were perhaps the 
most successful in the Exhibition ;” 
while the artificial arms made by 
Messrs. Selpho & Co., of New York, 
and the legs made by Mr. Marks, of 
the same city, are mentioned with high 
praise. The materials used in dental 
surgery are spoken favorably of; the 
artificial teeth made by Mr. Samuel S. 
White, of Philadelphia, being consid- 
ered worthy of the first rank, from 
their careful manufacture and exact 
imitation of nature. “The excellent 
system of ventilation in the machine 
gallery should be mentioned; and, 
above all, the ventilator of the Palace 
itself, is very interesting and remarka- 
ble as applied to the aération of large 
public establishments.” 

The anatomical preparations of Dr. 
Brunetti of Padua, Professor Hyrtl of 
Vienna, and Mr. Teichman of Cra- 
covia, seem particularly worthy of no- 
tice. Those of Dr. Brunetti were 
especially remarkable for the novelty 
and excellence of the process employed 
for the preservation of the specimens, 
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and from the fact that this method is 
not yet known to the public. 

Vulcanized Caoutchouc. — This sub- 
stance Dr. Evans claims priority in the 
invention of; its value in the prepara- 
tion of artificial sets of teeth, and in 
many cases of injury to the bones of 
the face and jaw, especially such as 
would be likely to occur in military 
surgery, is unquestionable. 

Of “ Ambulance Service of Armies,” 
Dr. Evans says, “In the American de- 
partment this material has been not 
only well represented, but surpasses 
both in value and extent any similar 
collection in the Exposition. . . . The 
Grand Prix d@ Honneur awarded to the 
collection, as representing the work of 
the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion, was the highest expression of 
estimation which it was possible for 
the Imperial Commission to give ; but 
it can furnish a very imperfect idea of 
the value of the collection itself, or 
the great influence which it has had, 
and will have, both morally and ma- 
terially, on the hospital service of 
European armies. The practicability 
of admitting on the battle-field volun- 
teer aid, of securing for the sick and 
wounded a more generous treatment, 
of realizing in a large measure those 
humane sentiments which so distinctly 
characterize our civilization, have re- 
ceived from it a new and forcible ex- 
pression. 

“ Placed with the ambulance material 
of nearly the whole world, under the 
flag of the Société de Secours aux bles- 
sés Militaires, it has been made during 
the past summer the subject of a most 
serious and exhausting study ; and it 
is with no little feeling of national 
pride that Ihave seen American am- 
bulances, medicine wagons, tents, plans 
for military hospitals, in fact, those 
things most essential to the sanitary 
service, subjected to the severest tests, 
and finally acknowledged and accepted 
as in principle the best of their kind.” 
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Another just source of national 
pride arises from the fact that the 
great and successful efforts made to 
relieve the sufferings of the soldiers 
during the late war between Prussia 
and Austria, and especially after the 
battles of Langensalza and Sadowa, 
were made by such bodies as the 
Prussian Sanitary Institution, evidently 
modelled on the United States Sanitary 
Commission; and which as their pro- 
totype had done before, “ proved in a 
splendid manner the great service a 
work based upon the free codperation 
of a united people can render in such 
solemn moments.” The letter of the 
King of Prussia of October 13, 
1865, to Dr. Evans, and the unquali- 
fied sympathy previously expressed to 
him by the King and Queen in the 
work accomplished by the United 
States Sanitary Commission, show their 
appreciation of what had been done by 
that body; while the relief societies 
in Saxony, Southern Germany, Baden, 
Austria, and Italy, showed that the ex- 
ample given here by individuals aud 
societies during the War of the Rebel- 
lion had been well followed in Europe. 
Indeed, “ what is truly curious, and es- 
pecially to be observed, is that in the 
Grand Duchy, as in the United States, 
it was women who first had the gener- 
ous thought of founding societies of 
relief to the wounded.” 


Dr. Evans gives at the end of his 
Report the “ Treaty for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of Wounded Sol- 
diers in the Armies of the Land and 
Sea,” adopted at the International Con- 
ferences of the relief societies of Eu- 
rope and the United States, held during 
the Universal Exhibition. This is too 
long to quote here, but it is like the 
Geneva Treaty of 1864, with some 
modifications and improvements, and, 
if generally adopted and faithfully 
carried out, will do a great deal to 
diminish the horrors of war. 
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The Report on Iron and Steel} 
gives too much space to mere personal 
explanations, and the Commissioner 
has also extended his researches into 
the dream-land where the true relation 
between capital and labor lies con- 
cealed from the gaze of most mortals. 
The census of 1870 may tell us how 
much iron and other metals are mined 
and smelted each year, and how much 
per ton the wrought meta: costs; the 
formidable array of figures, gathered 
with or without care, that will be is- 
sued from the government press in two 
or three years, will perhaps make us 
look with more complacency on our 
many square miles of territory; but 
the report before us compares our 
iron and steel manufactures with those 
of the rest of the world, and more than 
this, shows us the cost as measured by 
the wages of the workmen. If a 
country can keep the wages paid to 


labor low, by providing house - rent, 
clothing, and food cheaply, the cost of 
manufactures will be in corresponding 
proportion, if the raw material is left 
out of the question. Our Report on 
Cereals should show us what that part 
of our food costs in different countries, 
and others should show the various 
matters which determine the cost of 
keeping body and soul together in a 
passable way: this Report has to do 
chiefly with the cost of raw material, 
and the wages paid for its conversion 
to a marketable product. It is not 
alone sufficient to possess large beds of 
rich ore ; a country must also have coal 
to work them, and fuel and ore must 
be so situated that the cost of bringing 
them together will be as low as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. Hewitt’s statistics, together with 
some from another source, give us the 
following suggestive table : — 














Pig Iron, | Wrought Iron,| Coal, tons, Consumption of 
tons. tons. 1867. Iron, per head. 
England, . . .. . 4,530,051 | 3,500,000 | 101,630.000 | 189 pounds. 
France, .. 1,200,320 844,734 | 11,300,000 | 69.5 pounds. 
Belgium, . . .. . 500,000 400,000 | 12,000,000 | 185 pounds. 
Prussia, . . ° « 800,000 400,000 | 17,000,000 
Austria, . . . . « 312,000 200,000 | 4,000,000 
Sweden, . . 2... 226,676 148,292 
Russia, ee 408,000 350,000 | + 6,500,000 
Other countries of Europe, 370,000 280,000 
United States, . . 1,175,000 882,000 | 15,000,000 | 100 pounds. 
9,522,047 | 7,005,026 | 167.430,000 

















When the coal-mines of Great Brit- 
ain are exhausted by the annual drain 
of more than a hundred million tons, 
or, what is equivalent, when the cost 
of mining increases with the depth of 
the remaining deposits so much as to 
prevent the economical use of coal, the 
largest beds of coal in the world must 
be called upon, and they are in our 


1 The Production of Iron and Steel in its 
Economic and Social Relations. By Abram §S. 
Hewitt, U. S. Com. 


territory. Again, coal is in some sense 
the servant of the iron-mines. The 
world consumes now nine and a half 
million tons of iron, and half of this 
comes from England. The English 
mines of iron are limited as well as 
the coal-beds, and when these are ex- 
hausted, where will the world turn for 
the necessary and steadily increasing 
quantity of iron ? 

Sweden possesses inexhaustible mines 
of the best iron ore, but as she has no 
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coal, must export most of the ore, for 
as a general rule it is found cheaper to 
carry the ore to the coal than the coal 
to the ore. Prussia has abundant ore, 
but the coal has not been developed ; 
and the same is true of Spain. Bel- 
gium produces more coal than France, 
although her coal-bed is only ninety- 
seven miles in length and twelve miles 
broad in its widest part, and in veins 
about three feet thick. Belgium now 
imports ore, but how long before fuel 
must be imported also? France im- 
ports more than seven million tons of 
coal, and half a million tons of ore, 
because her labor is very cheap. Prus- 
sia and undeveloped Russia can do lit- 
tle more than supply their own wants 
with iron and steel. The prospects 
for the United States are encouraging 
for coal, and most excellent ores are 
close together in endless abundance ; 
only the labor question prevents the 
present supremacy of the United States 
as an iron-producing country. 

The average price paid in 1866 at 
the great French establishment of Le 
Creusot for the whole ten thousand 
men employed was 3.45 francs per 
diem. In Belgium the rate is about 
the same ; while in South Staffordshire, 
England, the average pay is about 3s. 
6d. per diem, and in no part of Eng- 
land does it exceed four shillings. In 
the United States it is a dollar and a 
half in gold. In other words, a ton of 
pig iron in the Cleveland region in 
England costs to produce, forty shil- 
lings, while in Pennsylvania it costs 
twenty-four dollars. The price of mer- 
chant bar iron, at the works, — 

In England, is. £6 10s. per ton. 
In France, . . . 8 0 (200 francs). 
In Belgium, 7 © (175 franes), 


Foreign iron can be delivered in our 
ports, then, for forty dollars, gold, a ton, 
while our native iron would cost sixty 
dollars, the difference, omitting the cost 
of transportation, being due to cost of 
Can this difference be long 


labor. 
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maintained? Our workmen will not be 
satisfied with the frugal fare of their 
European brethren ; they cannot get a 
house and garden at a rental of $16 a 
year in gold, as at Le Creusot ; cloth- 
ing in America costs double, and food 
is much dearer. The American work- 
man leaves his wife at home and his 
young children in school ; while abroad 
the whole family is too often compelled 
to work in the mines and at the forge, 
to scrape together the scanty means of 
subsistence. Whether the people of 
Europe can long continue to live and 
be satisfied with their wages, is a ques- 
tion which may be answered before 
long without the help of the political 
economists. The Continental work- 
men are more frugal and persevering 
than the English, and both surpass in 
these respects the mixed race which is 
called “ American workmen.” With 
us men think they must have meat at 
least once a day, and tea and coffee, 
with other unnecessary luxuries, while 
the Belgian does without all these, and 
makes a better appearance in spite of 
the abstinence. At Le Creusot, which 
is the model establishment, where the 
men are cared for in an almost patri- 
archal way, the misery of strikes is 
not unknown, and the military are 
obliged sometimes to restore by force 
the balance between labor and capital. 

It is well that Mr. Hewitt first de- 
scribes the remarkable productions, the 
gigantic rolled beams and girders, plates 
and locomotive tires, the specimens of 
east steel,—one weighing forty tons ; 
well that he describes the great manu- 
factories and foundries like those of 
Krupp at Essen, of Petin, Gaudet, & 
Co. in France, and the Dowlais and 
Ebbw Vale in Wales, before he tells us 
what human muscle is paid to produce all 
these wonders, and what the condition 
of these poor human tools. We must 
refer for all these interesting matters 
to the Report itself ; and while a study 
of the statistics and statements therein 
































will show the present inferiority of the 
American iron and steel manufacture, 
it will also show that whether a tariff 
be raised or lowered, foreign iron must 
increase in price, while increased facil- 
ities can lower the native metal with- 
out a correspondent reduction of wages. 


Mr. Blake’s Report? is almost an 
encyclopedia of the precious metals. 
Every mine in our country that has 
proved of commercial importance is 
described, and their yield tabulated 
with considerable care. The gold of 
the Californian region, and the silver 
from the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 
were placed side by side at the Ex- 
position with the ores and bullion from 
Australia, New Zealand, and other gold 
and silver producing countries. While 
in iron and steel foreign countries are 
first, we certainly take the lead in the 
precious metals ; but, like wheat and 
coal, these are exported as raw material, 
and we have no triumphs of manufac- 
turing skill to record with regard to 
them. The mechanical skill of Prus- 
sia and France and England attracts 
the careful observer more than the 
choice and rich rock or the ingots 
melted from it, and so we can only 
count our dollars’ worth of gold and 
silver, and the number and situation 
of the places where they are found, and 
perhaps envy our transatlantic neigh- 
bors who can buy our precious ingots 
with iron on which human skill has 
printed the highest assay mark. 


The report upon mining and the 
mechanical treatment of Ores? is full 
of interesting matter, and much which 
we should judge to be useful to the 
practical student of those subjects, 
although it is more exclusively de- 


1 Report upon the Precious Metals: being 
Statistical Notices of the Principal Gold and Silver 
producing regions of the World represented at the 
Paris Universal Exposition. By William P. Blake, 
Commissioner from the State of California. 

2 Report on Mining and the Mechanical Prep- 
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voted than are many of these papers 
to a description and explanation of 
things which were actually exhibited 
at Paris. It contains separate arti- 
cles, — first, upon “ Boring, Drilling, 
and Excavating; ” secondly, upon 
“ Transportation, Hoisting, and Pump- 
ing ;” and thirdly, upon “ Mechanical 
Preparation of Ores.” The first is main- 
ly devoted to the consideration of bor- 
ing shafis of large sections and Artesian 
wells, with a chapter upon “ Drilling 
Engines and Coal-cutting Machines.” 
The immense improvement made in 
the resources of science in this regard 
in this generation, is well presented by 
a description of works now in prog- 
ress and the tools and appliances used. 
We see no reference to the modern 
American plan for sinking common 
tubular wells, which obtained distinc- 
tion on the British Abyssinian Expe- 
dition as well as other fields. 

The second section explains the 
processes of underground transporta- 
tion; the different hoisting engines, 
steam-brakes, and pumping engines ; 
aud contains a very interesting chap- 
ter on “Man-engines and Para- 
chutes,” or the various contrivances 
by which gangs of men are sent down 
and up in deep mines. The most 
common, as it is the safest and most 
economical way to get to the bottom 
of mines of moderate depth, is by lad- 
ders, as the reader may suppose. But 
look at these statistics of the dangers 
and exhausting labor implied in this 
statement : — 


“To go down 100 metres of ladder re- 
quires about 15 minutes (900 seconds), 
equal to 9 seconds per metre. If we 
suppose that the men follow each other 
at 2 metres distance, after the first man 
has arrived at the bottom of the shaft, 


aration of Ores; by Henry F. Q. D’Aligny, 
United States Commissioner, and Alfred Huet, F. 
Geyler, and C. Lepainteur, Civil and Mining En- 
gineers, Paris, France. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1870. 
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it will be 18 seconds before the second 
man gets to the bottom, and so on; so 
that if the shift is composed of 200 men, 
it will require 900 seconds +- 200 X 18 
seconds = 900 -++- 3600 seconds = 4500 
seconds, or 1 hour 15 minutes, for them 
all to descend to the bottom. 

“Tf the shaft is 400 metres deep, 15 
minutes per 100 metres must be added 
for the descent of the first man, which 
makes altogether 2 hours for 200 men; 
with this basis for calculation, it is easy 
to find the time required for the descent 
of any number of men to any given 
depth. 

“ The ascent of 100 metres of ladder 
requires about twice as much time as 
the descent ; then if we take the depth 
of 400 metres, and the number of men 
260, we have for the descent by ladders 
2 hours, and fur the ascent 4 hours, in 
all 6 hours, which, added to 8 hours 
work per shift, makes 14 hours, during 
6 hours of which the work in ascending 
and des-ending is much harder than the 
actual mining. 

“Tr is impossible for men to continue 
to perform such labor, so that in most 
mines over 250 metres deep the hours of 
real work are shortened, and the balance 
of the time is set apart for the work of 
ascending and descending. 

“The Polytechnic Society of Corn- 
wall, in comparing the rate of mortality 
amongst men working at different depths, 
(accidents deducted), estimates that in 
works of 400 to 500 metres in depth 
where ladders are used, the lives of the 
men are shortened by twenty years. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
the prolonged use of ladders gives rise 
to serious derangements of the organs of 
respiration, and renders a certain num- 
ber of men unfit for work before they 
are thirty years old.” 


By lowering and raising men by 
“ropes and cages,” the time required 
in the above example is reduced to 
2 hours 48 minutes, or about half 
the time required by ladders. But 


while there is this gain in time and 
the strength of the men, the danger 
is much increased. Accidents by the 
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rope in comparison to those by the 
ladder system are as 3 to 2; and not 
only that, but of 100 accidents from 
the rope and cage, 96 are fatal. Prus- 
sia has now forbidden the lowering 
of men by rope; but the plan is still 
used in other countries, though often 
with the safeguard of a “ parachute,” 
an apparatus (constructed in various 
forms) intended, upon the breaking of 
the rope, to expand and grasp the sup- 
porting rods which guide the cage in 
its passage up and down the shaft. 

These difficulties have led to the 
re-introduction of the movable ladder 
(called by the English “ man-engine,” 
and the Germans “fubrkunst”), of 
which several modifications and im- 
provements were exhibited at Paris. 
In each shaft are two ladders (or 
what we may consider ladders), with 
their steps or platforms from 15 to 30 
feet apart. One or both of these sets 
of steps has a vertical motion given 
to it— now up, now down — like 
that of a dumb-waiter, equal to the 
distance between two of the platforms. 
Thus a man, at the bottom of the 
mine, steps upon the ladder about to 
ascend, and is hoisted 20 feet. He 
steps upon a stationary platform by 
his side, and waits till the moving lad- 
der has gone down, but when it re- 
turns again, he steps upon it once more 
and is raised another stage. The 
transit of 200 men at a depth of 400 
metres is made in this way in about 
an hour and a half, against about 6 
hours by ladders and half that time 
by hoisting. 

The fitting up of these machines is 
a considerable expense, but there is 
manifestly a great saving in time and 
the muscular fatigue if not exhaustion 
of the miner. 

The paper on the “Mechanical Prep- 
aration of Ores” is interesting, but it 
is curious that the machinery now in 
use in this country and in Australia 
was wholly unrepresented. 
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Tue “Report on Steam Engineer- 
ing ” 1 is another summary, mainly con- 
fined to matters really on exhibition at 
Paris — well illustrated by plates. Un- 
der “ Railway Engineering” it has an 
instructive comparative table of the 
respective dimensions and proportions 
of the locomotives of different countries, 
— America, England, France, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Austria ; a description of the 
curious Russian invention, the “ maho- 
vos,” — a contrivance to gather up 
power by means of fly-wheels in de- 
scending a railway grade, for the pur- 
pose of overcoming a subsequent ascent, 
—and an explanation of some of the 
more marked differences presented by 
the locomotives of different nations. It 
seems that on the Continent of Europe 
the use for fuel of “ briquettes,” or ar- 
tificial blocks made from a mixture of 
powdered and washed coal with coal- 
tar or the refuse of starch factories, is 
becoming very general. 

We have interesting details of 
many peculiarities of railway material ; 
of scales and dynamometers; railway 
carriages and their communication 
with each other, and their springs and 
wheels. This is followed by a chap- 
ter on portable engines, cranes, and 
forgings, and another on steam-gene- 
rators, including accounts of new 
boilers and boiler-fixtures; separate 
chapters on stationary engines and 
plans for the transmission of power, 
and upon marine engines, In the 
latter department it seems strange 
that one of the most marked instances 
of progress since the London Exhibi- 
tion came from such a mountain re- 
gion as Switzerland. It was a large 
paddle-wheel engine, built at Zurich, 
for the Rhine navigation service. 


In the class of “ Civil Engineering, 
Public Works, and Architecture,” the 
1 Report on Steam Engineering, as illustrated 


by the Paris Universal Exposition, 1867. By Wil- 
liam S. Auchincloss, Honorary Commissioner. 


Paris Exhibition could naturally show 
little that represented countries other 
than France. In his report upon 
this branch,? Mr. Blake of California, 
whose paper on the precious metals 
we have already mentioned, devotes 
himself, after an intelligent treatment 
of the “ Materials for Construction” 
exhibited, including the cements and 
artificial stones, to an extended and 
technical description of the Chicago 
lake-water tunnel, with its plans and 
details, as it was presented at Paris 
by the Chicago Board of Works. As 
a fit sequel to this he gives a full and 
interesting description of the Suez 
Canal and the details of its construc- 
tion, giving in both instances drawings 
of much of the machinery and apparatus 
used. From some miscellaneous no- 
tices with which the Report closes, we 
copy the following description of an in- 
genious contrivance for disengaging the 
centering upon which an arch of ma- 
sonry has been built. It may seem 
too mechanical for our pages, but it is 
short, and may show the character of 
the hints one finds in these reports: — 

“ A method, the invention of Mr. 
Beaudemoulin, of easing the centring 
of arches, by means of sand, was shown 
by a full-sized model in the park. Sheet- 
iron cylinders, about a foot in diameter 
and a foot high, are filled with fine dry 
sand and placed under the principals 
of the centring. These principals rest 
upon the sand by means of props which 
fit piston-like in the cylinders. Holes 
near the bottom of the cylinders permit 
the sand to flow out when cork stoppers 
are removed. As the sand runs out, the 
pistons descend, and the rapidity and 
extent of the movement can be very 
easily controlled by regulating the flow 
of the sand.” 

There are reports on Telegraphy, and 
other subjects, which we must consider, 
if at all, hereafter, 

2 Civil Engineering and Public Works. By 
William P. Blake, Commissioner of the State of 
California. Washington. 1870. 
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FITZ JOHN PORTER'S APPEAL. 1} 

In the winter of 1862-63, Fitz 
John: Porter, then a brevet brigadier- 
general in the regular army, and ma- 
jor-general of volunteers in command 
of an army corps, was convicted by a 
court-martial of certain charges and 
sentenced “ to be cashiered, and forever 
disqualified to hold any office of trust 
or profit under the Government of the 
United States.” 

General Porter now appeals to the 
President to remit this sentence, and 
to be nominated to the Senate for res- 
toration to his rank in the army, under 
a late act of Congress allowing this 
method of redressing a wrong inflicted 
by a court-martial. A brief exami- 
nation of the proceedings on his trial 
will be indispensable to enable us to 
determine whether his petition ought 
to be granted. The question whether 
he was really guilty or not of the 
charges of which he was convicted 
does not concern him individually. His 
conduct as a corps commander under 
Pope in 1862 is claimed to have caused 
the failure of that memorable campaign, 
and is therefore clearly within the do- 
main of historical inquiry. 

Of the offences of which he ‘was 
convicted, the first set forth was his 
disobedience to Pope’s order of Au- 
gust 27th, dated 6.30 P. m., and re- 
ceived by Porter about ten P. M., di- 
recting him to start with his corps at one 
o’clock that night “so as to be at Bris- 
tow Station by daylight the next morn- 
ing.” Instead of starting at one o’clock 
and arriving at the station by day- 
light, Porter did not start till three 
o’clock, and did not arrive till between 
nine and ten o’clock a. M. His defence 
to this charge consisted of the follow- 
ing facts— the extreme darkness of 


1 Record of Court-martial, ete., etc. 
Review of the Trial of General Fitz John Porter. 
By Mr. Advocate-General Holt, Washington, D.C. 
Appeal to the President of the United States 
by Major General Fitz John Porter, Morristown, 
N. J. 1869. 


the night, the incumbered state of the 
road, and the exhaustion of his men, 
who needed a few hours’ rest, combined 
with the unanimous representation of 
his division commanders that, owing 
to the- circumstances just mentioned, 
no time would really be gained by 
starting before three, and further, that 
in point of fact the corps could not 
have arrived sooner than it did if it 
had started at one o'clock. 

All these facts seem to be fairly es- 
tablished by the weight of evidence, 
and they have an important bearing 
on the question of guilt. It is a set- 
tled rule in war ? that where an order 
of march to a column commander from 
a superior at a distance prescribes the 
hour of starting, the hours of halting, 
the halting places, and the hour of ar- 
rival at a designated point, it is only 
as to this last particular that the order 
is to be construed as imperative. It 
is easy to see that as to the other 
matters, it would generally be best 
that the immediate commander should 
have a certain discretion. When a 
literal compliance with each one of 
these directions is deemed essential, 
an intimation to that effect might, of 
course, make them imperative ; but 
where there is no such intimation, if 
the direction as to the hour of arrival 
be strictly complied with, the order 
may be considered as being substan- 
tially obeyed. Plainly, then, if Porter 
had arrived at Bristow Station by day- 
light, as contemplated in the order, he 
would not properly have been charge- 
able with disobedience for marching 
at three instead of at one. The real 
question is whether the failure to ar- 
rive at daylight did not make him so 
chargeable. On this point, the weight 
of evidence shows, we think, that all 

Speech of Hon. Z. Chandler in the Senate of 
the United States, Feb. 21, 1870. 

General Fitz John Porter’s Reply to the same, 


Morristown, N. J., 1870. 
2 Lippitt’s Field-Service in War, p. 21. 




















the circumstances considered, the corps 
not only lost no time after its march 
commenced, but arrived at the station 
quite as early as it would have done 
had it marched at one anaes of at 
three. 

Thus, on the whole, it seems fair to 
say that the order in question was sub- 
stantially complied with, at least so 
far as compliance with it was plys- 
ically possible ; and if this be so, Gen- 
eral Porter’s conviction under this head 
was manifestly unjust. 

The next offence charged was dis- 
obedience to Pope’s order of August 
29th, addressed to Generals McDowell 
and Porter jointly. It was sent from 
Centreville and it found these two 
commanders near Manassas. It di- 
rected them to “move forward with 
their joint command toward Gaines- 
ville,” near which place, it took for 
granted, Heintzleman, Sigel, and Reno 
had already arrived, with whose corps 
McDowell and Porter were to form a 
junction, when the whole were to halt ; 
and it contained the following phrase : 
“If any considerable advantages are 
to be gained by departing from this 
order, it will not be strictly carried 
out.” 

This order suggests several obser- 
vations : — 

1. McDowell’s and Porter’s corps 
being together, and McDowell being 
senior in rank, and therefore, by the 
rules of the service, in command of 
both the corps, Porter’s responsibility 
under the order did not begin till 
noon, when McDowell chose to leave 
him to march to Groveton. 

2. After McDowell’s departure Por- 
ter’s duty under the order was a ques- 
tion of no little difficulty; for the 
march to Gainesville directed by the 
order was a march of the “joint com- 
mand,” that is, a march of two corps, 
not of one alone. What evidence had 
Porter that Pope would even have per- 


mitted it to his single corps of twelve 
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thousand men, or less? If Porter, on 
being left by McDowell, had immedi- 
ately marched to Gainesville and had 
been overwhelmed there by superior 
numbers, would there not have been 
strong ground to attribute the disaster 
to his own rashness and want of judg- 
ment in sacrificing the spirit of the or- 
der to its letter? ‘The facts as now 
known happen to furnish a striking illus- 
tration of the view now suggested ; for, 
at the very time Pope supposed Heint- 
zleman, Sigel, and Reno to be at 
Gainesville, they were really, as it 
now appears, four miles east of that 
place, and the march required would 
have brought Porter’s isolated corps, 
not to a junction with them, as the 
order contemplated, but to be inevi- 
tably crushed by the enemy’s main 
body. 

3. Every order given by a mili- 
tary superior-personally present on the 
ground must, of course, be promptly 
and unhesitatingly obeyed; because, 
in that case, the superior is, or must 
be supposed to be, in possession of all 
the data required to enable him to 
form a decision. But when the corps 
whose movements are being directed 
is at such a distance from the superior 
commander that its actual position and 
circumstances at the time cannot be 
known to him, as the reason for the 
rule of implicit obedience ceases, so 
does the rule itself. And this is a 
maxim which was recognized by Napo- 
leon, both in his writings and in the 
field. He deemed the conduct of a 
commander who should obey the order 
of a distant superior, though satisfied 
that had he been present or were 
aware of the circumstances of the case 
the order would not have been given, 
to be positively reprehensible. And 
in the despatches of that greatest of 
military commanders to his lieutenants 
in Spain, after a full and detailed state- 
ment of the relative positions and num- 
bers of his own and of the enemy’s 
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forces, so accurate as to seem the 
result of a supernatural clairvoyance, 
followed by the most masterly sugges- 
tions as to the proper movements to be 
made, he usually ended by saying that, 
not being himself on the ground, none 
of his instructions should be considered 
as imperative. But sometimes “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread ;” 
and though Napoleon never ventured 
to direct the movements of his troops 
when in contact with the enemy but in 
his saddle, our General-in-chief did 
this, at times, simply by orders from 
Washington. 

The disasters of this very cam- 
paign of Pope are a striking exam- 
ple of the folly of allowing the move- 
ments of troops in front of the enemy 
to be controlled by a distant superior. 
Pope’s despatches from the Rappahan- 
nock showed a clear understanding of 
the military principles which should 
guide him, and, were it ever proper to 
reason as to “ what might have been,” 
we should be justified in saying that 
had he had the moral courage to dis- 
regard Halleck’s persistent commands 
to “hold on to Burnside and to Fred- 
ericksburg,” and “to the Orange Rail- 
road,” even after the back door of his 
position had been actually forced at 
“Thoroughfare, and had dared to follow 
the dictates of his own judgment, his 
‘campaign would have proved a bril- 
liant success. 

Now, after McDowell’s departure, 
there existed no order requiring Porter 
to march to Gainesville with his single 
-corps. But assuming that there was, 
if, acting in good faith, and according 
‘to his best judgment, he decided not to 
-obey it, Porter was clearly entitled to 
the benefit of the principle that an 
-order like the one in question, when 
emanating from a distant superior, is 
not to be considered as absolutely im- 
perative. 

4. However much opinions upon 
‘this point may differ, the order itself 
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contained a clause expressly leaving 
its execution to the discretion of the 
commanders to whom it was addressed. 
Therefore, if the evidence showed that 
the circumstances were such as to 
induce Porter to believe that there 
would be “any considerable advan- 
tages in departing from it” (and of 
this the record seems to leave no 
doubt), he could not properly be con- 
victed of disobedience to the order, 
even if the Court should be of opin- 
ion that the discretion was not wisely 
exercised. 

The last offence of which he was 
convicted was the failure to obey Pope’s 
order dated at 4.30 p. M. of the same 
day, informing him that his line of 
march would bring him on the enemy’s 
right flank, and directing him to “ push 
forward into action at once on the ene- 
my’s flank, and, if possible, on his 
rear.” 

The evidence, taken together, seems 
to leave no doubt that this order was 
not received by Porter till 6.30 Pp. ., 
or about sunset ; that, on receiving it, 
he at once began his preparations to 
carry it into execution; that these 
preparations could not be completed in 
time to make the attack before dark; 
and that the ground between him and 
the enemy was such as to make ma- 
neuvring, and especially the use of 
batteries, which the order prescribed, 
virtually impracticable. More than this, 
Porter’s information was that the ene- 
my’s flank was not where the order 
assumed it to be, and that his line of 
march, instead of leading him on the 
enemy’s flank, would lead him plump 
upon the front of a force vastly supe- 
rior to him in numbers. 

Since Porter’s trial, facts have come 
to light which render it certain that 
this judgment of his respecting the 
force and position of the enemy was 
strictly correct; that his attack, if 
made, would have been not upon Jack- 
son’s right flank, but upon the front of 

















Longstreet’s whole force of some thirty 
thousand men, and would of course have 
used up his entire corps; and that by 
remaining in position he neutralized 
the greater part of this force, thereby 
probably saving Pope’s main body from 
utter rout, and accomplishing far more 
than it would have been possible to do 
by the most desperate attack, suppos- 
ing one to have been practicable. 

True, these newly discovered facts 
cannot, by retrospection, affect the ques- 
tion of Porter’s culpability, which de- 
pends upon the facts known at the 
time; but they tend strongly to show 
that in deciding not to carry out the 
order, he acted in good faith and ac- 
cording to his best judgment, and not 
from a spirit of insubordination. But 
the facts known to him at the time, 
and in view of which he acted, were a 
sufficient excuse, it seems to us, for 
his failure to obey the order. 

If at 6.30 p. mM. Pope had been 
present on the ground, and had given 
Porter the order to advance and at- 
tack, he would have been bound to 
obey it to the best of his ability, how- 
ever ill judged, nay, ruinous, it may 
have appeared to be. But, as we 
have said before, the commander of 
an independent column distant from 
the immediate field of battle is some- 
times of necessity obliged to act on his 
own responsibility, and to exercise a 
certain discretion in respect to the ex- 
ecution of the orders he recéives ; and 
where he exercises this discretion hon- 
estly, that is, where he can have no rea- 
sonable doubt that, with full knowl- 
edge of the actual state of things, the 
order would not have been made, the 
usages of war would exonerate him 
from blame. Though the inflexible 
enforcement of a rule that in no possi- 
ble case should a commander be al- 
lowed to disregard the order of a dis- 
tant superior, would sometimes ensure 


1For a striking illustration of this principle see 
Lippitt’s Tactics of the Three Arms, p. 115. 
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a victory which would otherwise be 
lost, it would in far the greater num- 
ber of instances lead to disaster. 

The other charge, of “ misbehavior 
before the enemy, ” of which General 
Porter was also convicted, merely pre- 
sented the same facts in another form. 

On the whole, the record clearly 
shows, we think, that General Porter 
was NOT GUILTY of any of the charges 
of which he was convicted; for the 
reasons, broadly stated, that, in some 
of the instances, there was really no 
disobedience of orders at all, and that 
in those where there was a technical 
disobedience, such disobedience was 
fully justified by the circumstances, 
and was therefore not a military of- 
fence. 

To help out their case, the prosecu- 
tion laid great stress on the animus 
of the accused toward General Pope 
during the few days the campaign 
lasted, with the view of proving that 
his conduct was dictated by a spirit of 
insubordination. But neither civil nor 
military law punishes mere thoughts 
and feelings, or even intentions, which 
have not expressed themselves in crim- 
inal acts. If the acts of the accused 
in respect to the orders received by 
him were proved to have been justifi- 
able, they could not be converted into 
crimes by proof of any hostile or con- 
temptuous feeling entertained by him 
towards General Pope. But the evi- 
dence itself of the alleged spirit of 
insubordination in Porter was so weak 
and flimsy as to approach the ridicu- 
lous, consisting of a satirical expression 
or two found in certain despatches 
from Porter to General Burnside. 
Here are three of these despatches ; 
and we sclect them as appearing to be 
at least as objectionable as any of 
them. 

“ All that talk about bagging Jack- 
son, ete., was bosh.” 

“ That enormous gap, Manassas, was 
left open, and the enemy jumped 
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through, and the story of McDowell 
having cut off Longstreet had no good 
foundation.” 

“ The enemy destroyed an immense 
amount of property at Manassas — 
cars and supplies. I expect the next 
thing will be a raid on our rear by 
Longstreet, who was cut off.” 

’ These expressions are certainly not 
in accordance with military etiquette, 
and they might have properly, perhaps, 
subjected General Porter to a repri- 
mand for speaking disrespectfully of 
his superior officer. But they were 
used by the prosecution, and success- 
fully too, as an important element in 
the proof of the commission of a capi- 
tal crime. 

As to the wisdom of a sweeping Act 
of Congress providing for a reinstate- 
ment in rank in all cases of redress of 
wrong by a court-martial, something 
might be said, perhaps, on both sides. 
But, on an unprejudiced examination 
of the record in General Porter’s case, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that a great and cruel wrong was in- 
flicted on a gallant and distinguished 
officer by the court that cashiered him, 
him, and that he is entitled to the re- 
lief provided by the Act; and how- 
ever much we disapprove of those po- 
litical sentiments of which General 
McClellan was once an exponent, and 
in which General Fitz John Porter, 
as his personal friend, was supposed 
to share, we cannot see how this re- 
lief can be denied to him, except by 
leaving the Act of Congress itself to 
remain a dead letter. 
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MONTEGUT’S “IMPRESSIONS.” 


M. Mon tect, in his introduction to 
his “Impressions de Voyage et d’Art ” 1 
in the Netherlands, lays down a law 


1Les Pays Bas. 
@ Art, par Emile Montegut. 
Baillis 


Impressions de Voyage et 
Paris: Germer 
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for the “litterature de voyage” which, 
if it were strictly followed, would cut 
out many pages from volumes of 
travels, and happily suppress many of 
them altogether. He believes that it 
should be the aim of a traveller to re- 
cord, not merely what comes before 
his eyes, but what impresses him indi- 
vidually. 

This kind of literature, he says, “ is 
one of the fashions of the day, and we 
owe to this passion a number of works 
of art and many pleasing narratives; 
yet there is one fault I would wish to 
meet more rarely in such productions. 
It is a desire to be too complete, to 
embrace too much, that afflicts our 
modern travellers beyond measure. 
What matter -if their observations are 
incomplete, so long as they bear the 
mark of their own individuality ? One 
may, in a few weeks, see with the eyes 
of the body, and indeed with some par- 
ticle of intellect all the treasures that 
one country contains; but to feel the 
influence of them all, equally, is an 
impossible thing. The strength of the 
mind and even of the body is not suf- 
ficient for such a task, for of all pleas- 
ures, attentive observation is the most 
difficult to prolong, and the most ex- 
hausting. At any hour of the day, it 
is possible to give a description of a 
work of art, of its composition, its tech- 
nical qualities, and to bring together 
the historical circumstances on which 
it was formed, and in the midst of 
which it was produced; but those 
happy moments are more rare when, 
influenced by our admiration and sym- 
pathy, we discover that it responds to 
some chord within us, that there is a 
link between our life and it, and that 
while we penetrate its trodden depths, 
such a work of art awakens in our- 
selves sentiments that we had not ex- 
pected. 

“Now I ask, How many of such 
favored hours do we meet with in our 
modern books of hurried travels? for 























myself, I confess, with no false want 
of self-respect, I find such hours are 
very rare, and I do not consider that 
I have conquered with my intellect 
everything upon which I have hap- 
pened to fix my eyes. How I envy 
the privileges of those who are not 
forced to make so humiliating an 
avowal and who can venture to say, 
‘I saw everything, but did nct stop to 
look at everything!’ Has their atten- 
tion, then, never wearied? Have their 
eyes never been distracted? Does not 
the remembrance of the masterpiece 
they have just quitted, rise still throb- 
bing in their imaginations to contradict 
the impression of the new work of art 
before which they place themselves ? 
Has there never been a conflict be- 
tween their feelings and their admira- 
tion? Has their imagination been al- 
ways at hand, and when they have 
appealed to it to aid them in evoking 
some moral idea, or some historic res- 
urrection, have they never found it 
absent? A sedentary imagination 
surely! mine is more rebellious. In 
this short preface I design to warn all 
those readers who rest their eyes upon 
these pages that they must seek here 
impressions of a purely personal na- 
ture. I have always considered that 
the first thing a writer owes to his 
reader is his individuality; and for 
this reason I shall be silent upon 
things I have only seen, and shall 
trust myself to those to which I owe, 
more or less, some vivid sensation, 
and which at some rare moments have 
increased my pleasure in existence.” 
The individuality of which M. Mon- 
tegut speaks in his preface, bears no 
resemblance to the wearisome recur- 
rence of the “I” and “me” in modern 
books of travel, nor should it encourage 
the traveller to give us an account of 
what he eats and drinks day after day, 
and what he pays for his fiacre. All 
this is interesting to a small circle of 
friends, who would rather taste their 
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little bits of it in the charms of a pri- 
vate letter. It is a piece of personality 
with which we do not care to lumber 
our minds, where it concerns a stranger. 
It will be observed that the personal- 
ity of which our author speaks is of 
a more individual and original stamp. 
For almost anybody can grumble over 
a tough beefsteak, and be none the bet- 
ter for it; but it must be a real artist 
who can paint to us the Hague and 
Holland, while he is looking for the 
traces and suggestions of their artists 
in the countries through which he is 
travelling. 

M. Montegut has been happy in 
the title of his book, for he recounts 
not only what he sees, but how he is 
impressed, and gives not only the im- 
pressions of his travels, but of the 
works of art that he meets. 

The literature of art is as much a 
fashion of modern times as that of 
travel. It is not limited by a mere 
description of artists or works of art, 
but must have an artistic originality of 
its own, the same personality at which 
M. Montegut aims. The charm of 
Ruskin’s writings is not merely in his 
presentations of the schools of art that 
he advocates, but in his own original- 
ity, his force of expression and sugges- 
tiveness, and the fascination of his 
style. M. Montegut, with aims quite 
different, gives us also a piece of his 
own mind, with a wonderful power of 
describing, and a charming _ style. 
Witness his coloring of the pictures of 
the two Dutch artists, Van der Meer 
and Cuyp. 


“What Van der Meer has done for 
Delft, Albert Cuyp, another great artist 
of Holland, has accomplished for Dor- 
drecht. Like two grateful sons, the two 
artists have left behind the portraits of 
their native cities, a charming patriotism 
which brought them both good fortune. 
Just as a painter studies a long time the 
attitude in which his model best reveals 
herself, the costume and the colors that 
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suit her best, the accessory objects which 
represent her best in the centre in which 
her daily life flows, so Van der Meer and 
Cuyp seem to have studied with affec- 
tionate care and patient solicitude the 
hours of the day when their native cities 
were in their highest beauty, the point 
of vision at which they revealed them- 
selves most charmingly, the net-work of 
light or the veil of vapor which formed 
their most pleasing costume. These two 
pictures are two portraits; the two cities 
have become so far personal that we 
might designate their color and tempera- 
ment, as though they were two women. 
Delft is a piquant brunette of sanguine 
temperament ; Dordrecht is an adorable 
blonde, whose system is lymphatic. For 
the brunette, for the maiden of Terra 
Firma, are suited robes of light belonging 
to lovely spring days; to the blonde, 
maiden of the waters, belongs the white 
veil of the vapors of dawn. As the 
beauty of brunettes consists above all in 
the perfect cut of the features, the profile 
presents a true likeness better than the 
full face, and so it is in profile - that 
Van der Meer represents his native city 
of Delft; two or three little red brick 
houses, a stretch of white wall turned 
green and worn by the water, an end of 
the narrow canal that leads to the 
Hague, and one or two branches of trees 
in its little gardens. Blondes, on the 
contrary, prefer to show their full face, 
and it is thus Albert Cuyp portrays 
Dordrecht. The point of view, chosen 
by Albert Cuyp for the portrait of his 
native city is the very point on the 
Meuse where we leave the steamboat, so 
that we see Dordrecht in the very aspect 
in which the painter contemplated it 
two hundred years ago, and almost with 
the same eyes. Its physiognomy has 
scarcely changed in this epoch, and we 
recognize it without difficulty, as we do 
the Delft of the present day in its por- 
trait by Van der Meer.” 


Let us add this bit of philosophy 
with regard to the artist himself : — 


“ What distinguishes Albert Cuyp 
above all landscape artists is a sort of 
passive impersonality which is rarely met 
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with in men of genius, and which, for 
want of other words, we will call an ab- 
sence of all intellectual egotism and ar- 
tistic pride. Usually great artists make 
exterior things sing to the peculiar music 
of their own genius ; the most impersonal 
consent to make a division, and associate 
their own music to that of the things 
they portray. Yet natures less great, 
but as rare assuredly, appear from time 
to time. Certain artists are born with a 
delicacy of organ comparable to that of 
those characters in fairy tales who hear 
the grass coming up, and who surprise 
the language of the birds ; they recognize 
that everything possesses a melody which 
belongs to it, and that this melody dif- 
fers from that of its neighbor, and that it 
is all full of delight. Of what use, then, 
for us to impose upon all these things the 
music of our own genius? Rather drink 
in the music of theirs, note and repeat 
it as exactly as possible. Albert Cuyp 
is one of these passive artists, from the 
very exquisite excess of his delicacy.” 

M. Montegut’s “ Impressions ” of Italy 
are now appearing in numbers in the 
“ Revue des deux Mondes” of this year. 
He comes here upon ground more 
hackneyed to authors, where descrip- 
tions of landscapes and pictures do not 
have the same novelty as those of the 
Netherlands, which have been less 
brought into books, and have been less 
carefully discussed. But he has the 
same freshness and originality of idea, 
and contrives to give a new charm to 
subjects that have been discussed over 
and over again, as in his description of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” 
and an analysis of the Frescos of the 
Sistine Chapel, which represents them 
in a new light. 

The volume from which we have 
quoted is one of the most choice of 
the late French publications. Such a 
book is an encouraging answer to the 
question, “ What can one venture to 
read in the flood of modern French lit- 
erature?” It is fascinating in style 


and suggestive in thought, and can 
serve for gallery and foreign country, 

















to a stay-at-home traveller, if any 
such exists in these days. 





MOUNTFORD ON MIRACLES.1 

HERE are twenty-three short essays, 
of which the quaintness of style and 
wealth of illustration will rekindle 
much of the admiration with which Mr. 
Mountford’s early works were read. A 
collection of papers on one subject will 
always contain frequent repetitions ; and 
as we draw near the end, we find each 
new thought interwoven with much that 
was said on previous pages. This, how- 
ever, may make the book more valua- 
ble to the general reader, even if it 
does prevent the scholar from finding 
the clear definitions and concise argu- 
ments which might solve his special 
difficulties, if he has any, about either 
past or present miracles. 

The writer thinks the spirit of our 
age is such as to make it hard for us 
to accept the account of the wonderful 
works recorded in the Bible; for, he 
says, “ It is oddly characteristic of these 
times, that as regards the gospel, men 
are more dutiful than believing.” To 
remove this difficulty about believing, 
he gives beautiful and picturesque ver- 
sions of these miracles, and shows how 
real and life-like they are. Especially 
does he insist on the fact that they are 
not, and do not claim to be, suspensions 
of the laws of nature, but are simply 
signs that men are vitally connected 
with a spiritual world, and are “ recep- 
tive of spiritual suggestions.” Regard- 
ing them in this light, he rightly says 
they are no less important than in for- 
mer ages; for — 

“ Shakespeare is a greater man to-day 
than he was in his own age: and so is 
Milton. And with the growth of intel- 
lect and the widening of human experi- 
ence, a miracle, instead of meaning less, 


1 Miracles, Past and Present. By William 
Mountford. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., 
pp- 512. 
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may actually grow to be more significant 
with the lapse of time.” 


But the strongest proof of past mir- 
acles is to be found, according to Mr. 
Mountford, in those of the present day. 
He accepts the large class of facts 
which we group together under the 
name of Modern Spiritualism, and 
draws his main argument from them. 

“Spiritualism is of great interest, as 
restoring the background of the Scrip- 
tures, as a picture, and as thereby also 
making the foreground more vivid, if not 
more intelligible. By Spiritualism cer- 
tainty is restored as to the familiar spirit 
of the Old Testament, and as to the na- 
ture of the unclean spirits mentioned in 
the New Testament, as to the history of 
the woman of Endor, as to the seductive 
nature of the worship of Baal, and as to 
the actual possession of a certain damsel 
by a spirit of Pytho.” 

This connection between the pres- 
ent and the past is very ably set forth, 
and is well worth the attention of every 
student of the Bible; for it is made in 
so candid and reverent a spirit, that it 
must add to one’s faith in that book, 
even if he doubts some of the alleged 
coincidences between ancient and mod- 
ern times. 

But whatever dispute may exist as 
to the argument in this volume, there 
willbe none as to its beauty and power. 
It makes spiritual things very real. 
Tt adds to one’s faith in the unseen. 
The reader cannot help feeling that 
heaven is lying all around him, and 
that the Spirit is as truly with him as 
it was with the “holy men of old.” To 
make a man believe, more firmly than 
before, that he is living in the midst of 
spiritual realities, that is a great 
thing for a book to do, and Mr. Mount- 
ford’s book does it. 

Yet our author wishes to make a 
man not only believe in spiritual things, 
but see and feel them in such a way 
that he can say,“I know.” And if 
certainty does not come to us all by 
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his method, we can yet agree with him 
heartily in this his grand hope: — 

“ And again, it may be, will the gifts 
of the Spirit subserve the work of the 
Spirit in the Church; and one man find 
himself preternaturally quickened in wis- 
dom for the benefit of his fellows; and 
another, by the way of prophecy, become 
like the mouthpiece of thought from out- 
side of this world ; and another, by rea- 
son, perhaps, of some personal and fitting 
peculiarity, be known as a channel of 
healing power for the afflicted ; and still 
another, from perhaps some special sus- 
ceptibility, be remarkable for the faith 
that will possess him and through him 
that will strengthen the brethren.” 





THE HEART OF THE CONTINENT.1! 


Mr. Luptow gives us in the body 
of the book —and a very thick body 
it is — his adventures in travelling by 
overland express from “St. Jo” to 
Denver, Salt Lake City, California, 
and Oregon, with a short detour to 
shoot buffalo on the plains. There is 
no very great novelty in these descrip- 
tions, but a great deal of vivacity in 
style and closeness of observation. 
The really vital part of the book, 
making it a more permanently valua- 
ble addition to literature, is the appen- 
dix, which deals with the Mormon 
question in the light of the author’s 
own experience. The Utah commu- 
nity is handled without gloves, and 
yet without prejudice. From the 
description of what the author saw at 
Salt Lake — told entirely without pas- 
sion — we are scarcely prepared for 
the fervent, yet serious and mournful 
indignation of his appendix. We de- 
duce from it his convictions. 1. That 
Mormonism is eminently the religion 
of our lower nature — not bestial, but 
brutal; not so much inciting, as is 
commonly supposed, the passions, as 
deadening the intellect, and bringing 

1 The Heart of the Continent. By Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow. Hurd and Houghton, 1870. 
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all men down to a dead level of serf- 
dom to one irresponsible head. His 
remarks on the faces you see among 
Mormon women singularly remind 
one of their antipodes — the Shakers 
of Lebanon. 

2. He holds that at present the 
Government of the United States, the 
lawful sovereign of Utah, has no au- 
thority in Salt Lake City ; nor could 
it have, unless by establishing martial 
law, or by another expedient, which 
Mr. Ludlow strongly urges, with much 
ingenuity. This is, to declare Utah at 
once a State, thereby bringing it under 
the guarantee in art. iv.§ 4 of the 
Constitution, and arming Congress 
with the right and duty of changing 
the present autocracy to a republic. 

8. He holds that this autocracy is 
wholly dependent on the life of Brig- 
ham Young, and that the community 
will fall to pieces at his death. 

We notice several pieces of “ fine 
writing” throughout the book, espe- 
cially in descriptions of natural scenery, 
which sadly interfere with the satis- 
faction of reading it. There are also 
several errors, possibly of typography, 
such as “superadjacent,” “ Gordon 
Cummings,” “ soubriquet,” etc., ete. 
Also if a quotation is made, it is gen- 
erally made wrong. But the work is 
replete with valuable matter, well ar- 
ranged, and pleasantly and forcibly 
told. 


WURTEMBERG. 
WE can find a bit of literature in 


the midst of political essays. M. 
Cherbuliez, from whose interesting ar- 
ticles upon Prussia and Germany, in 
the “Revue des deux Mondes,” we 
have already quoted, gives a picture of 
Wiirtemberg, by way of individualiz- 
ing the several smaller states of Ger- 
many. 

To speak of Wiirtemberg (he says) 
is to speak of one of the most pros- 
perous and freest countries in the 
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world. It is, too, the state which 
represents with the most energy, two 
passions common to all southern Ger- 
many, an equal attachment to the lesser 
and the greater fatherland. A Prus- 
sian has said of a Wiirtemberger, that 
he acknowledged only two things, 
Suabia and heaven. But this does 
not hit the point. A native of Wiir- 
temberg cannot separate in his dreams, 
the preservation of Wiirtemberg and 
the reéstablishment of Germany entire. 
He feels himself at once very Suabian 
and very German. And what prov- 
ince has given more to the common 
country, has caused the genius of 
Germany to produce more exquisite 
and savory fruits? If the Suabian 
loves Germany too well to reconcile 
himself to the peace of Prague, he is 
too liberal to give himself up to M. 
de Bismarck ; he fears lest the remedy 
shall be worse than the disease. It is 
under this title that Stuttgart is the 
focus of resistance to Prussia, and 
that it has merited the surname of 
anti-Berlin. If it is true that health 
consists in a well-balanced state, then 
Wiirtemberg is one of the healthiest 
countries in the world. There can 
scarcely be another found which aims 
more steadily towards the ideal of a 
complete civilization, where no single 
interest shall be sacrificed. An agri- 
cultural and industrial country, with a 
democracy, and middle classes well 
informed and influential, with munic- 
ipal liberties and an excellent ad- 
ministration, free instruction and high 
scientific culture, there is no society 
better balanced, and which applies 
itself more to development in every 
direction. | Nowhere is instruction 
more widely spread, or does it better 
answer all requirements; education 
makes advances to everybody in Wiir- 
temberg, but it respects natural quali- 
ties, and does not insist that everybody 
shall do it penance. Suabia possesses 
what is rare in the north, the charm 
of freedom, expansion, and vivacity. 
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and its capital feels the effect of it. 
It is not the most beautiful of German 
residences, but it is the most charm- 
ing. A natural quality of resistance 
is the sovereign charm also of the 
Suabian poets and writers; trees that 
a southern sun has allowed to grow to 
their full height and ripen without 
having to submit to the constraining 
discipline of the espalier. Open to all 
influences, to all ideas, these poets 
have never had to dread lest they 
should cease to be themselves. What 
is Schiller? A  Suabian who has 
set in his own rind the grafts of 
Greece, and has sucked in the stormy 
winds of the French Revolution. The 
past, the present — his heart has melted 
all into a harmony that is powerful and 
delicious at once. He is not a writer 


only, without being a man; but the 
critic would be very skilful who could 
divide the genius of Schiller from his 
soul ; he had the soul of genius. Not so 
great as he, his successors in 


the 
Suabian school have resembled him in 
this, that pure art has not sufficed 
them, and that at one time or another 
they have served as interpreters for 
the great passions that stir up the 
world. Wiirtemberg has produced 
not only its Schillers and Uhlands, but 
metaphysicians such as Schelling and 
Hegel. It is a state essentially Prot- 
estant; out of 1,800,000 inhabitants, 
540,000 are Catholics, and on this 
Protestant ground modern statesman- 
ship develops itself without violent 
crises. The soil is favorable to it; it 
plunges its roots into emancipated 
consciences. A liberal spirit rules 
among the Catholics ; the Suabian cler- 
gy goes to Tiibingen for its education, 
and there familiarizes itself with sci- 
ence, history, and new ideas, and 
afterwards is disposed to live on good 
terms with Protestants and with the 
state ; and a few efforts of some Italian 
nuncios, unacquainted with the ele- 
vated instincts of the German mind, 
to sow dissension have not. sneceeded. 
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Wuar we call the Progress of the world has been marked by some 
very decided epochs, in which the human race has been lifted from level 
to level,— much more as a canal boat is lifted when it comes to a series 
of locks than as a railroad train gradually mounts its grades, the traveller 
unconscious all the while. The people of a critical epoch are apt to see 
the signs of change. ; 

What we call Civilization got form in the valley of the Nile. There 
were traces of it in the valley of the Euphrates. With relations much 
more close to arts, it gathered around the Aigean Sea as the Greek States 
took their shape and achieved their destiny. With Alexander the Great 
the sea which we now call the Sea of the Levant, became the basin 
through which the commerce of his empire exchanged its commodities. 
By the time of Augustus, and for fourteen centuries after, under Chris- 
tian influences, the whole of the Mediterranean had been well explored 
by courageous navigators. Rome, in her halcyon days, in its happy 
centre, controlled fleets which sailed as far as Gades west and Antioch 
east. And so the Mediterranean took in those days that name,—the 
“Sea of the Middle of the World.” 

But Columbus changed all that. If names could be transferred, this 
proud name of the “ Middle of the World Sea” would have been long 
since passed over to the larger Ocean which Columbus conquered. 
From the days of Columbus to our own day the Atlantic Ocean has 
been the middle of the world. His voyages, and those which followed 
it, destroyed the greatness of Genoa as no earthquake could have done ; 
and while the Italian cities boast loyally that they gave birth to Colum- 
bus and Cabot and Americus, and gave the name to this continent, 
none the less is it true that these men, and others like them, destroyed 
the maritime preéminence of the cities from which they sprung. Before 
that generation was ended the Mediterranean had eeased to be the Sea 
of the “* Middle of the World.” 

More and more, with every century, has the Atlantic deserved that 
name. The central ganglions of the movement of the world’s life have 
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been in the large cities on its shores. The true Genoa and Venice and 
Alexandria of to-day are the great Atlantic seaports of two continents. 
The great nations which rule the world’s destinies send over the Atlan- 
tic’s waters the fleets of war or of peace by which they share in the 
world’s affairs. So true has this been, that, as in Pliny’s time a man 
was said to have seen the World if he had seen the countries washed by 
the Mediterranean, our own fathers said that a man had seen the world 
if he had crossed the Atlantic and visited the great cities of Europe. 
They did not ask that he should go to India before he earned this credit. 
Far less did they expect that with Gray, or with Lewis and Clarke, he 
should have visited that part of our own domain which was washed by 
the Pacific. 

It is clear enough that our generation has come to another of the 
epochs of history, and that in another century, perhaps before this gener- 
ation is off the stage, the word “* World ” will mean the “ world.” One 
of the old Greek geographers, after describing the countries between the 
Tyrrhenian Sea and the Agean, says, “ This is all the world that is worth 
notice.” Such convenient geography no longer serves us. Our sons, 


and, thank Heaven, our daughters also, see the Pacific, — must see it 
and its borders if they are to see the world. The signs of the times 
herald a generation in which this largest of the oceans shall be the 


** Middle of the World” sea. 

By a prescience easily explained, all the great maritime nations have 
been looking forward to that time. Cook and Vancouver, Krusenstern, 
La Perouse, Dumont, D’Urville, Wilkes, and the American whalers, fur- 
traders, and missionaries, have written the history of the Pacific in the 
records of the maritime triumphs of England, Russia, France, and 
America. Of later years the French commerce with the Pacific has 
increased in a ratio much larger than the dimensions of the French ports 
in the Indian and Pacific Oceans would indicate. England has estab- 
lished a new England and developed a new continent in New Zealand 
and Australia. Our own Pacific coast has been extended till it com- 
prises all the region from 32° 30! northward to Behring’s Straits, with 
the exception of the little strip between Puget’s Sound and Alaska. 
Russia, in the most careful and methodical way, develops her own 
_ Asiatic coast; and, in the magnificent Amoor, the Mississippi of east- 
ern Asia, commands unrivalled access to that continent. Meanwhile 
China and Japan assert their own places in the great commonwealth of 
nations. Such are the surroundings of the ocean so happily and aus- 
piciously named in the beginning. The islands which it encircles, 
from their first discovery, have furnished poets, even down to Mr. 
Morris, with their favorite imagery for the “ Earthly Paradise.” Such 
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an ocean may well be spoken of, as the Star of Empire passes further 
westward, as the “Sea of the Middle of the World.” 

This Record of Progress does not forget these signs of manifest destiny. 
And we give the largest part of our space in this number to the history 
of the discovery and settlement of our furthest Western Outpost, in the 
Ocean which is to be the “ Middle of the World.” 





OUR FURTHEST OUTPOST. 
BY CHARLES WOLCOTT BROOKS. 


Coneress having projected a rail- 
road uniting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific, and mindful of the growing 
necessities of American commerce on 
this western ocean, authorized a mail 
contract between San Francisco, Japan, 
and China, by a law finally enacted 
February 16, 1866, the conditions of 
which were accepted by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, and their 
initial steamer, the Colorado, com- 
menced ap historic voyage on New 
Year’s day, 1867. 

Certain general conditions are nec- 
essary to sustain long ocean routes. 
Either winds must be relied on as 
auxiliary motive power, or coaling 
stations at regular intervals become 
essential incidents to vessels propelled 
entirely by steam. . As nautical obser- 
vations, carefully classified and tabu- 
lated, show that breezes on the Pacific 
scarcely average six knots an hour, 
steam power is alone reliable. An 
island midway on the line of steam 
travel between Asia and America, with 
a safe and accessible harbor, suitable 
for a coaling station, becomes, there- 
fore, a commercial necessity, and when 
found, presents advantages of prime 
interest and importance to the United 
States. The distance traversed by 
steam route, between San Francis- 
co, Cal., and Yokohama, the nearest 
port in Japan, is about 5,400 miles; 
steamships now running consume 1,300 
tons or more of hard coal, in the 


eighteen to twenty days required to 
reach the first stopping-place. Ves- 
sels of unusual tonnage can alone carry 
so large an amount of fuel, and these 
even have their capacity remaining for 
cargo thus seriously curtailed. Na- 
ture, however, when combined with 
the ingenuity of man, seldom fails to 
supply what necessity demands, and 
minor causes have often led to discov- 
eries of world-wide interest. 

Thus, in the spring of 1859, the 
public mind became excited over dis- 
coveries of guano on Baker’s, How- 
land’s, Johnson’s, Jarvis, Malden, Phee- 
nix, and Swallow Islands. These, 
mostly situated near the equator, be- 
tween 154° 55’ and 176° 35!’ west 
longitude, were severally appropriated 
by citizens of the United States, rep- 
resenting the present American, United 
States, Phoenix, and Pacific Guano 
Companies, who, finding them unin- 
habited, and unclaimed, took posses- 
sion of them with due form of law, in 
the name of the United States, claim- 
ing and naming them, under the pro- 
visions of a guano act, passed by Con- 
gress, legalizing such proceedings. 
Vessels now clearing direct for these 
islands, from any port of the United 
States, are entitled to a coastwise clear- 
ance. 

Under this impulse, the barque Gam- 
bia, owned and fitted out by Americans, 
sailed on the 26th of April, in charge 
of Captain Brooks, for a prospecting 
cruise along that extended line of isl- 
ets, shoals, and reefs, forming an un- 

















surveyed belt, dotting charts westward 
from the Hawaiian Islands in the di- 
rection of Japan. The ocean in this 
vicinity, and the chain of islands to be 
visited, had been very imperfectly ex- 
plored, and for more than half a century 
its dangers had proved a great bug-bear 
to many whalers, and, to some, a final 
resting-place. After leaving Honolulu 
in the spring, whalemen occasionally 
run west, and then cut across this dis- 
trict at right angles, on their way to 
northern fishing grounds in the Kodiac, 
Okhotsk, or the Arctic seas. 

The cruise of the Gambia occupied 
three months and a half, during which 
time she successively visited Necker, 
Laysau, Lisiansky, and Ocean Isl- 
ands; Maro Reef, French Frigate, 
Pearl, and Hermes groups, and other 
localities, all of which were thoroughly 
examined, and nine landings effected. 
Uninterrupted fine weather prevailed 
throughout the cruise, excepting only 
a few days when the barque was an- 
chored at Ocean Island. Remains of 
fourteen wrecks were found upon these 
several islands, but no trace of human 
life remained. 

On these, and many other islands 
and rocks visited while prosecuting the 
objects of this voyage, were found 
wrecks of Japanese junks, but all thus 
far visited had revealed but a chain of 
dangers, principally formed of atolls, 
without a single harbor with an ac- 
cessible landing among them all, ca- 
pable of affording protection in adverse 
weather, until, on the 5th of July, 
1859, a new discovery was made, 
which, at the time, claimed but ordi- 
nary attention as a current incident in 
a protracted voyage ; destined, however, 
to eventually become important in its 
bearings towards the future intercourse 
between two great continents, when all 
superficial deposits of guano, the then 
object of search, shall become ex- 
hausted and forgotten. 

This discovery was first made by 
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Capt. Brooks in latitude 28° 11’ @ 18’ 
North, and longitude 177° 18/ @ 25’ 
West, and the three islands of the group 
were named Upper, Lower, and Middle 
Brooks Islands, and under this name 
are to-day to be found on all charts. 
They are inclosed by a reef eighteen 
miles in circumference, unbroken ex- 
cept on the western or leeward side, 
where an entrance about three quar- 
ters of a mile wide, in several inde- 
pendent passages divided by coral 
breakwaters, leads into a nearly land- 
locked harbor over a channel whose 
bed is composed of (Madrepores, 
Meandrine, and Porites) coral, of 
which the foundations of the island 
consist. The reef resembles a Duchess 
pear in shape, with its stem a little 
south of east, and continues without a 
break except on the western or lee- 
ward side. Inside the breakers on 
the reef is a compact coral surface 
standing about five feet above high 
water mark, forming a natural sea- 
wall, perfectly level and wide enough 
for a carriage way, ranging from six 
to twenty feet in width; excepting 
for a space of about two miles in the 
southern portion, where it loses its 
uniformity of surface and presents a 
line of detached rocks a little more 
than a-wash, occasionally dipping under 
water, soon however to reappear and 
continue on, until when meeting the 
harbor it forms the south side of its 
entrance. 

Anchorage may be had outside the 
reef in open roadsteads. A coral 
ledge extends along the western or 
leeward side for a distance of over 
four miles, gradually shoaling towards 
the land, so as to afford reliable an- 
chorage with good holding ground 
seven eighths of a mile in width. Al- 
though anchorage may be obtained 
anywhere on this submarine plateau 
in from ten to thirteen fathoms, deep 
fissures occasionally occur between the 
coral rocks. Care should be taken to 
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cast anchor where large sections of 
white sand are found interspersed over 
the bottom, for anchors may get 
fouled and chains become parted, or 
both so jammed as to hazard the 
breaking of a fluke in attempts to 
extricate them, if dropped into a 
coral crevice. 

On the northeastern or windward 
side, and again on the southeastern 
side, opposite the Middle Island, simi- 
lar anchorage may be had on ledges 
sloping towards the sea, commencing 
at nine fathoms, shelving gradually 
when a mile from shore into thirteen 
fathoms, but sheltered only during va- 
riable winds in the absence of north- 
east trades. These windward anchor- 
ages have but little sandy bottom. 
Good and sufficient moorings may 
easily be laid on these outer ledges, 
and without difficulty made reliable in 
all weathers. When these are used, no 
inconvenience can possibly accrue from 
fouling anchors, as vessels merely mak- 
ing fast to a buoy obviate anchorage. 

The remaining portions of the en- 
circling atoll or coral reef terminate 
abruptly in steeper outer sides, and a 
careful circumnavigation and circum- 
spection of the exterior wall surround- 
ing the entire group discovered no 
outlying dangers visible to the eye. 

Within is an excellent harbor, 
easily entered at all seasons from the 
west, with a mouth three quarters of a 
mile wide, bounded on either side by a 
compact coral wall, with banks well 
defined. This main channel, the only 
one suitable for large square-rigged 
ships, has a generally uniform depth of 
four to five fathoms, excepting a narrow 
bar which extends about three hun- 
dred feet; and this entrance when most 
contracted presents an opening in the 
coral reef eight hundred feet wide. 
The bar is well within the entrance, 
and has no swell upon it during the 
prevalence of trade winds. Its shal- 


lowest spots at lowest tides never have 
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less than eighteen to twenty-one feet 
of water. When once inside, the 
water soon deepens, furnishing an 
abundance of good anchorage, over a 
white sandy bottom, in five to seven 
fathoms, where it is always smooth, 
because land-locked. Vessels may 
moor with perfect safety within hail- 
ing distance of the beach, although 
the most desirable anchorage for large 
ships to lie in, is about half a mile 
from the lower island, in five fathoms 
of water. This harbor, completely 
protected from any ocean swell, is a 
mile and a quarter wide, and extends 
a mile and three fifths inward. 

Beyond and ‘east of the harbor, 
towards the stem of the pear-shaped 
inclosure, divided by nearly a mile of 
shoal water, generally from two to 
three and a half fathoms, is situated a 
deep lagoon, two miles in length by a 
mile and a half in width. It has 
regular soundings of six to eight 
fathoms with a sandy bottom, except 
in two small spots showing but three 
and three and one fourth fathoms. A 
few coral lumps exist near the edge 
of the lagoon, in the space dividing it - 
from the harbor, with but six to 
twelve feet over them at low water. 
These may be removed or avoided ; but 
as the harbor fulfils every require- 
ment, no additional advantage is 
gained by penetrating further. The 
interior of this atoll, with the excep- 
tion of space occupied by the islands, 
lagoon, harbor, and channels leading in 
from the westward, is composed of 
comparatively shallow water, from 
eight to sixteen feet deep. Light 
draught vessels drawing twelve to four- 
teen feet can easily reach the lagoon 
through a longer and less direct chan- 


nel, entering from sea between those 


breakwaters known as Middle Ground 
and the Northwest Rocks, through a 
more northerly opening. 

The accretions of coral forming 
these outer breakwaters which bound 
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the group on the westward, whose 
convenient divisions furnish independ- 
ent channels for light draught vessels, 
generally show as breakers just a-wash, 
although in some cases above water, 
while in others submerged nearly six 
feet at high tide, and these channels 
should be buoyed if required, but we 
doubt if they are ever called much 
into use. 

Immediately inside the northern 
point of the encircling reef is a large 
sand spit of irregular shape, sur- 
rounded by accretions of white shift- 
ing sands, recently emerged. Areas 
of this sand, formed from the result 
of abrasion within the basin, are con- 
tinually being piled up, heaped and 
deposited here by the regular current 
and trade wind. During the short 
season of southerly, or occasionally 
variable winds, these currents are some- 
what affected, and sections two and 
three hundred yards in extent are fre- 
quently washed away, soon however 
to re-form when regular trade winds 
return. The process is undoubtedly 
that by which the other islands first 
gained foothold on this reef. Al- 
though quite conspicuous, we find it 
devoid of vegetation, and therefore 
conclude it is the youngest or most re- 
cent formation. Being the most 
northerly land within the inclosure, 
it has been called, by way of designa- 
tion, the Upper Island. 

The island next in age when viewed 
geologically, is situated within the 
southern portion of the reef, directly 
south of that mile of shoal water 
which forms a submarine ridge be- 
tween the harbor and the lagoon be- 
yond it. It is the western, and known 
as the Lower Island; is composed of a 
mass of sand heaped in irregular 
shapes, a mile and two thirds long by 
fully three quarters of a mile broad ; 
the highest elevation of its centre being 
fifty-seven feet, where a flag-staff was 
erected by Captain Brooks, the Amer- 
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ican flag hoisted, and notice of dis- 
covery and possession left. It is sur- 
rounded by a beach of similar white 
sand, dazzling to the eye, which faces 
the lagoon on one end of the island, 
and the harbor on the other. 

Although in area the largest of the 
group, it has less true soil, and scan- 
tier vegetation, than the eastern or 
Middle Island which is undoubtedly 
the oldest formation, and is now cov- 
ered by vegetable growth. If we study 
the formation of this island, we find 
its foundations coral, over which white 
sand, primarily the result of abrasion 
between lifeless marine shells, disin- 
tegrated coral, and the reef, brought 
about through the agency of water in 
currents, first collected in the basin, 
and in time washed into shoals, then 
massed into sand spits, which, as they 
increased in number and size, were 
united, and their surface heaped with 
sand brought by each returning tide, 
then lifted or rolled by wind, and 
successively beaten down by rain, un- 
til an island of considerable magni- 
tude was formed. Seals and turtles 
then found it an agreeable spot to 
bask in sunshine, and by repeatedly 
crawling over it, gave further solidity, 
and commenced those deposits of 
guano, which millions of birds after- - 
wards assisted in forming. 

Thus the surface of this island 
gradually became gray wherever tide 
waters failed to reach it, and large 
bodies of white sand originally thrown 
there became porous and completely 
disintegrated. Thus also coral rock, 
primarily gathered by the activity of 
tiny polyps from the sea, as its in- 
gredients floated past, has here been 
rotting away — the gradual result of 
natural agencies — until it assumed a 
condition approaching to lime used in 
phosphatic composts, suitable to mix 
with deposits of animal guano, ready 
to give root-hold to plants, and assist 
in germinating the spores or seeds 
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which by chance alight upon it. In 
course of time these found their way 
to a lodgment here, brought perhaps 
by plover or other migratory birds, 
probably from islands most adjacent, 
or possibly reached there while cling- 
ing to drift-wood, which the North 
Pacific current — long known among 
Japanese as the Kuro-Siwa, answering 
to the Gulf Stream of the Atlantic 
— brings to them from all sections of 
our western coast, from Alaska and 
Oregon to San Diego in California. 
Once rooted with perennial vegetation, 
established so as to replant and ex- 
tend itself, a vegetable mould soon 
followed in spots where vegetable 
matter remained and was decomposed ; 
this vegetation itself once established, 
not only increased, but preserved the 
land by binding it together with an 
infinite network of roots, and by pro- 
tecting its surface from theft by gusts 
of wind. 

Different seeds require different 
conditions for their development ; 
some species of plant life first estab- 
lish themselves and prepare the way 
for more exacting genera. Cocoa-nut 
trees will grow and flourish on coral 
beaches, from the lodgment of float- 
ing cocoa-nuts cast up on the shore, 
and in such situations frequently at- 
tain seventy-five and even ninety 
years of age, even when so near the 
ocean as to be occasionally washed by 
its stormy tides. 

This island is the highest as well as 
slightly the largest of the group, be- 
ing about eight thousand feet long by 
four thousand feet wide, irregular in 
shape, with its highest elevation of 
fifty-seven feet at its northerly or 
windward end. Detached clumps of 
shrubs three to five feet high, have 
taken root around its edges, and its 
southwestern extremity is covered by 
an abundant growth of herbs and 
coarse grass, while portions of its 
centre, swept by winds, and its more 
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exposed windward side, have a scan- 
tier and more detached growth. Veg- 
etation is just gaining headway in 
spots upon this island, which generally 
is still devoid of true vegetable mould, 
no really black earth being found. 
The superficial layer is a fine po- 
rous grayish substance, beneath which, 
by digging you come at once to coarse 
sand, broken coral, disintegrated shells, 
and gravel. 

On this island the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company have erected 
buildings, and store-houses are there 
now with provisions and about ‘six hun- 
dred tons of coal, placed in charge of 
their agent for the use of steamers of 
their China line should they be com- 
pelled to make this a port of refuge 
before it is regularly adopted as a coal- 
ing station. Several wells have been 
sunk to depths of seven to ten feet by 
Captain Henry W. Burditt, their agent 
in charge, and water obtained became 
purer in proportion to the depth of the 
well; and every evidence exists that 
wells properly sunk to a reasonable 
depth, would afford abundant supplies 
of good water, suitable for washing 
or drinking. Water thus obtained, 
was tested after filtration by Dr. J. 
D. Kennedy, U. S. N., and found to 
be hard, free from organic impurities 
in solution, and to contain carbonic 
acid, and carbonate of lime, with a per- 
centage of chlorides. 

On the east or lagoon side of this 
island are the remains of two Japan- 
ese junks, their lower masts stranded 
high up on the beach. The northeast 
shore is lined with drift-wood, among 
which are many redwood logs of for- 
midable size, evidently from the coast 
of California. Drift-wood from Colum- 
bia River and Puget Sound distributes 
itself throughout the North Pacific. 
At each of the Hawaiian Islands the 
windward shores are literally lined 
with it, and vessels approaching our 
west coast meet much of it at sea, 
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and occasionally collide with logs the 
full size of Oregon trees. 

The oldest formation within this reef 
is the eastern or Middle Island, situated 
a mile and a quarter east of the Lower 
or last described one, with a small sand 
spit intervening. It preserves the gen- 
eral form of the reef, and resembles in 
shape the Napoleonic chapeau, being 
about 7,000 feet long by 2,700 feet 
wide. It is surrounded by a white 
sand beach 150 to 300 feet wide, one 
side of which slopes off into the la- 
goon, while the opposite, ends in a 
fringing reef of coral, lying at an an- 
gle of about five degrees of inclination, 
which extends along fully two thirds 
of the eastern side of the island to- 
wards the sea, and opposite which is 
one of the submarine plateaux, extend- 
ing off a mile, on which anchorage 
may be had in nine to thirteen fath- 
oms. The highest elevations on this 
island are fifteen feet on its northeast- 
ern point, and eight feet on its north- 
western, whence it gradually slopes to- 
wards its leeward side. 

This island has passed, successively, 
through the stages now reached by the 
Upper and Lower Islands, and being 
completely covered by a vigorous 
growth of coarse grass, herbs, and low 
shrubs, is enabled now to gain more 
rapid headway than in its earlier ex- 
istence. On the southerly side, a slight 
valley or depression exists, embracing 
about five acres, extending N. N. E. 
and S. S. W., which area has a super- 
ficial stratum of real vegetable mould 
eighteen inches to two feet thick, mixed 
with a small percentage of guano. By 
digging through this, we come to a 
layer of coarse sand, a foot deep, be- 
low which another stratum of loose 
stone, shells, and coral rocks, closely 
packed together, extends down to the 
hard coral foundation of the group, 
which consists of Madrepores, Mean- 
drinz, and Porites varieties. 


This island embraces the whole ex- 
Vou. I. —No. 6. 53 
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tent of true soil found here. By culti- 
vation it would become richer, through 
the intermixture of patches of guano 
now on the surface, and by addition 
of vegetable matter decomposed and 
worked into it. There appears to be 
enough true soil of sufficient depth to 
raise large quantities of vegetables; and 
with little trouble, and with skilful Chi- 
nese gardeners, who are thorough econ- 
omists in gardening, and are easily ob- 
tained, the extent of area suitable for 
crops may be considerably increased. 
The entire island is now covered with 
vegetation, and the mould is of suffi- 
cient richness to raise potatoes, pease, 
beans, and other kitchen vegetables, 
adapted to light soils. At present the 
highest vegetable growth is scarcely 
the height of an ordinary man, and 
the herbs and flowers belong princi- 
pally to the families of the Legumi- 
nose, Lobeliace, Portulaccacee, and 
Convolvulacez. 

The bushes, and indeed the entire 
surface of the islands, are covered with 
nests of marine birds, immense num- 
bers of which are constantly hovering 
over them and alighting. Young birds, 
unable to fly, are so numerous and 
tame as to render it difficult to walk 
any distance without trampling them 
under foot. From such vast numbers 
as now frequent these islands for pur- 
poses of incubation, large accumula- 
tions of guano will eventually take 
place. Curlew and plover, the only 
land birds met with, are tolerably 
plenty and tame. The principal varie- 
ties of sea birds are, gulls, fern, gannet, 
men-of-war hawks, and tropic birds, 
which virtually swarm over everything. 
Eggs are consequently abundant. 

On the northeast beach lies a 
broken lower mast of some wrecked 
ship. It is a fished mast, two feet and 
a half in diameter, strengthened with 
iron bands, with the step and head 
wanting. On the east beach and bluff 
much drift timber is met with, and 














some lumber, mostly spruce and red- 
wood from California and Oregon. On 
the west or lagoon beach, is the trunk 
of a redwood tree, five feet in diame- 
ter ; also, the skeleton of a calf sperm 
whale. 

The deepest part of the lagoon, 
which is about two miles long by a 
mile and a half wide, shoaling gradu- 
ally from four to nine fathoms, is a fa- 
vorite resort of hair seals and green 
turtle. It is literally alive with excel- 
lent fish, principally of the mullet, 
perch, and mackerel families, many of 
which are of most brilliant colors, some 
closely resembling members of the dol- 
phin family. Fine crabs of an excel- 
lent variety are also plenty. 

On large areas of comparatively 
shallow water, next within the reef, 
large quantities of béche la mer, a 
most valuable export to China, may 
be gathered from the bottom without 
difficulty. These cling also to the 
encircling reef, but are there less ac- 
cessible. 

Some specimens of white coral are 
very beautiful in form; but little red 
coral, in comparison, has been found 
in the lagoon. A well defined, one 
knot to two fathom, current, flows in a 
clear, limpid stream from the N. E. or 
windward side, over the shallow sec- 
tions of the reef into the lagoon, and 
so far influences the tidal movements 
at the entrance of the harbor, as there 
entirely to overcome the flood tide. 
Outside, in the roadstead, the ebb flows 
an hour longer than flood tide, ow- 
ing to the united effect of the North 
Pacific current and trade winds. 

The prevailing weather is clear, 
with strong trade winds from N. N. E., 
or if light, varying as far as E. S. E., 
with light cirrus clouds, constantly 
passing. These absorb moisture from 
the sea during the day, but precipitate 
occasional showers as they pass over 
and feel the cooling influence of the 
island, between sunset and sunrise. 
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These showers are mostly caused by 
a partial and rapid condensation of 
cloudy vapors as they float over at 
night. Having been loaded with all 
the moisture their atmosphere could 
hold when expanded by the sun, they 
strike the lower dew-point of earth’s 
temperature, and necessarily precipi- 
tate moisture as they cross the land. 
Rain is therefore quiet, and unattended 
with squalls of wind. The weather is 
seldom stormy; at times, however, 
principally during our winter months, 
strong breezes, and occasional gales 
from southward occur, similar to Ko- 
nas, at the Hawaiian Islands. During 
summer months, the thermometer 
ranges from 72° to 89° Fahr., the 
latter being exceptionally warm ; the 
barometer averages a fraction above 
thirty inches. 

This group, although farther south, 
is in nearly the same longitude as the 
most western of the Aleutian Islands, 
recently acquired by the United States, 
which extend westward from Alaska, 
around which our cod fisheries in the 
Pacific have been so successfully con- 
ducted during the past two years. 

When the first steamship of the 
American line left San Francisco, for 
Japan and China, the writer handed to 
the agent of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company original drawings of 
fourteen different reefs and islands, ex- 
tending northwestward from Honolulu, 
about one thousand miles toward, and 
including Brooks Islands, with written 
descriptions, which had remained in 
his portfolio nearly twelve years, care- 
fully preserved for use, whenever the 
inauguration of this steam route should 
require a coaling station; and then 
earnestly requested the officers of that 
Company to urge a petition, praying 
the United States Government to send 
a national vessel to accurately sur- 
vey it. 

All knowledge of the existence of 
this island was new to the Company, 
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and some persons ridiculed the idea 
that so important an island could exist 
without being generally known; but 
their pioneer steamship sighted the 
group, and ran along its northern shore. 
Thus confirmed regarding its positive 
existence, the P. M. S. S. Company 
despatched the schooner Milton Badger, 
of 248 tons register, in the following 
March, from San Francisco, with a 
party to occupy the island, under com- 
mand of Captain Burditt of Boston. 
This was accomplished, and early in 
July they landed her cargo of lumber, 
coal, and stores. Buildings were speed- 
ily erected, and while the schooner sub- 
sequently made trips to the Coast of 
California, Captain Burditt and party 
remained in charge and possession of 
the island. 

The Secretary of the Navy, under 
instructions, issued May 28, 1867, 
ordered Captain William Reynolds to 
proceed, with the U. S. steamer Lacka- 
wanna, to Brooks Island, to survey 
and report upon it. She accordingly 
left Honolulu, where she was stationed, 
and August 28, 1867, landed there a 
force consisting of all her men and 
officers, who could be spared from the 
_vessel, then at anchor in the harbor. 
Six boat-loads of Americans, armed and 
equipped, landed, under a national sa- 
lute of twenty-one guns, then marched 
to a suitable flag-staff previously 
erected, formed for review, and wit- 
nessed the official act of taking formal 
possession in the name of the United 
States; and as the national ensign was 
hoisted, hearty and united cheers rang 
forth from all hands present. A proc- 
lamation was read aloud, taking pos- 
session of the group, to be known 
henceforth as Brooks Islands, setting 
forth that thereafter they became law- 
ful territory of the United States. The 
harbor was named Wells Harbor, and 
the roadstead, Seward Roads, in honor 
of the Secretaries of Navy and State. 

The Lackawanna remained seven- 
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teen days at these islands, during which 
time soundings, shore lines, and scien- 
tific surveys were taken. All enjoyed 
a good table while there, for the seine 
was frequently drawn, every cast catch- 
ing many fine mullet, and always suffi- 
cient for “all hands” to enjoy an 
abundant supply. Brooks Island was 
the first insular annexation thus spe- 
cially taken possession of by our gov- 
ernment, excepting Porter’s short-lived 
possession of the Marquesas group, 
through right of discovery. But its 
great future importance to commerce, 
as a coaling station, naval depot, and 
rendezvous for American steam vessels, 
fully warranted this precaution. We 
predict that some persons now living 
will witness steamers leaving our West 
Coast daily, for ports in the Orient, 
and this harbor will benefit the nation 
which holds it, in time of war as well 
as in peace. 

Congress fortunately took immedi- 
ate action. in regard to this island, and 
with far-seeing sagacity, authorized an 
appropriation of fifty thousand dollars, 
to be expended in deepening the bar, 
and improving the harbor. It can 
scarcely be presumed, that every one, 
at first thought, will realize the vast 
importance this spot may be to Ameri- 
can steam interests. The Pacific Ocean 
will daily claim greater attention, af- 
fording unlimited opportunity for en- 
terprise, requiring but capital and skill, 
well directed, to develop a future our 
anticipations can scarcely over-esti- 
mate. America is not wanting in 
either of these. She has, it is true, 
shamefully lost control of steam com- 
merce on the Atlantic, but has inaugu- 
rated a national steam line across the 
Pacific, whose vessels are a credit to 
her peopie. She now has this ocean 
to herself, and may in the morning of 
its trade, establish other steam lines, 
and acquire business patronage not 
easily diverted hereafter. Or, at some 
later day, near at hand or far remote, 
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as the action of her people may in a 
great measure determine, she may be 
called on this ocean to again pass the 
crucial test which banished her steam- 
ers from European routes. Now let 
her strengthen herself, and acquire lo- 
cal experience, which can control and 
retain the principal and auxiliary steam 
routes of the Pacific. Let American 
steamers run regularly from San Fran- 
cisco to Australia, touching at Hono- 
lulu, Tahiti, and New Zealand. Aus- 
tralia has two and a half millions of 
people who have sought her shores, 
mostly within twenty years. Thirty 
thousand travellers reach there annu- 
ally from Great Britain. Sydney is 
but 6,800 miles from San Francisco, 
requiring twenty-four days’ steaming, 
and when connecting with our Pacific 
railroad and European steamers, Aus- 
tralian mails may reach London by 
our route in thirty-nine days, — a gain, 
varying according to the date of sail- 
ing, of seventeen to twenty-eight days, 
over British steamers now running 
via Suez,— which seldom land their 
mails under fifty-six days. 

Steam can now girdle the earth in 
less than ninety days, but lightning 
must soon accomplish this feat in forty 
minutes, as Shakespeare suggested. 
A Pacific cable to Honolulu, Brooks 
Island, Japan, and China, will come 
as an inevitable demand of commerce. 
Oriental nations are rapidly emerging 
into the full light of modern and west- 
ern civilization; and their hoarded 
wealth will soon demand for them 
railroads, steamships, and telegraphs, 
produced by American enterprise and 
example. 

Congress has lately published a list 
of reported dangers in the Pacific 
Ocean, enumerating 1,377 vigias, or 
doubtful reefs and islands. Would 
it not be well to have them accurately 
surveyed, in view of the large interests 
developing through American com- 
merce on this ocean? To what better 


use can some of our navy vessels and 
officers be called in time of peace, than 
in protecting navigation against unnec- 
essary hazard ?—an occupation far 
more serviceable than idling away time 
in visits to foreign ports. The gratu- 
itous explorations of the missionary 
brig Morning Star have in this respect 
been eminently serviceable to naviga- 
tion and to science. 

A large number of islands belong to 
the United States, ranging from San 
Diego to Behrings Straits, off the west 
coast, beside many guano and other isl- 
ands scattered over the North Pacific. 
The long chain of Aleutian Islands 
included in the Alaska purchase, ex- 
tending at the north nearly as far 
west as Brooks Island, have acquired 
us fishing privileges and local rights as 
valuable: on the Pacific as those of 
Newfoundland on the Atlantic. The 
extreme difference of time, between 
the eastern and western boundaries 
of territory belonging to the United 
States, is now seven hours and twenty 
minutes, or nearly one third of a day. 

We may now welcome Brooks Isl- 
and as a desirable anrfexation, remem- 
bering that a little stepping-stone may 
often enable us to cross a stream, 
which would otherwise bar our prog- 
ress. How much in this world depends 
on little things! Although not fully 
prepared as yet for a permanent coal- 
ing station, our China mail-steamers 
frequently sight this island, and when 
passing by daylight, exchange signals 
with the keeper’s flag station on the 
Middle Island. 

Agreeably to provision made by 
Congress, George W. Townsend sailed 
from San Francisco in January last, 
on the U. S. steamer Saginaw, fur- 
nished by government for the purpose, 
bearing a contract to deepen the water 
on the bar, and improve the harbor. 
He took with him seven Yankee ex- 
perts in submarine diving and blasting, 
twenty-one Chinese laborers, 1,000 


























kegs of powder, with lumber and mate- 
rial for the erection of workshops and 
houses. He reached the island Feb- 
ruary 1, where he remained until the 
15th, when, after leaving directions for 
a vigorous prosecution of the work, he 
returned by the Saginaw to San Fran- 
cisco, and thence reached Boston by 
rail within a month of his departure 
from the island. 

A proposition has been before Con- 
gress to change the name of the islands, 
to Midway Islands, which, however ap- 
propriate the new name, is an action 
without precedent, and has in it a touch 
of meanness wholly unworthy of fair 
dealing justice. 





INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH IN 
; PHILADELPHIA. 

In these days of publicity and noto- 
riety, when few things are done in se- 
cret that are not at once proclaimed 
upon the house-tops, it is refreshing to 
turn our gaze backward to some of the 
quiet, noiseless acts of benevolence that 
have emanated from the Society of 
Friends, who (whatever may be said 
of their departure in later days from 
the letter of their founders) still retain, 
in their patient, quiet, thoroughness of 
devotion to any good work, a noble 
persistence, worthy of George Fox or 
John Woolman. 

From the Seventeenth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Managers of the 
Institute for Colored Youth, we make 
the following quotations : — 

“The ‘Institute for Colored Youth’ 
was founded about the year 1837, upon a 
bequest made by Richard Humphreys, for 
the ‘Education of Colored Youth in 
School-learning, in order to prepare, and 
fit, and qualify them to act as Teachers.’ 

“Since the early part of 1866, the 
school has been conducted in a large and 
commodious building on the north side of 
Shippen Street, west of Ninth, in the 
city of Philadelphia, erected for the pur- 
pose, at a cost (including the ground on 
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which it stands) of about forty thousand 
dollars. 

“ Accommodations are provided for 
nearly 300 pupils. 

“ The ‘ Institute’ is under the manage- 
ment of an association composed exclu- 
sively of the members of the ‘ Society of 
Friends.’ The teachers are all colored 
persons. 

“The diligence and attention to study 
on the part of the scholars generally, 
have been very satisfactory to the man- 
agers, and we believe there has been a 
steady improvement in this direction 
since the opening of the Institute as a 
High School, nearly seventeen years ago ; 
the advance having been most marked 
during the last five or six years. This 
is a natural consequence of the alteration 
in the political and social status of the 
colored race, whereby new fields for the 
employment of educated talent have been 
opened, and encouragement given to those 
of African descent to labor diligently to 
fit themselves for posts of responsibility 
and pecuniary profit. Inducements be- 
ing thus offered to young colored people 
to bestow more time and attention upon 
their education than formerly, they have 
promptly apprehended the advantages 
which the possession of a sound and lib- 
eral education affords them, and have 
turned to our school as one where the 
discipline and course of instruction are of 
the very best character. 

“It is interesting to revert to the early 
days of the Institute, and a comparison 
of its present with its former condition, is 
both instructive and encouraging. In the 
ninth month, 1852, the school was opened 
at first for boys only, but soon a girls’ de- 
partment was added; the average daily 
attendance of pupils of both sexes for the 
first school term, was between twelve and 
thirteen, and the undertaking was felt to 
be scarcely more than an experiment, the 
Managers, though hopeful as to the ulti- 
mate success of the project, being at times 
doubtful whether they would receive suf- 
ficient encouragement from the colored 
people themselves to authorize them to 
carry on and develop the school properly. 
At that time, and uptil after the begin- 
ning of the late civil war, there existed, 
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as is well known, a strong prejudice 
against the material and intellectual im- 
provement of the negro race, and it was 
necessary in the management of the work 
to avoid, as much as possible, giving of- 
fence to those who might by their fac- 
tious opposition have rendered the pros- 
ecution of the undertaking more difficult 
and laborious. 

“ Now, the Institute is justly regarded 
with confidence and respect by the pub- 
lic ; its corps of efficient teachers highly 
esteemed for their ability by those fully 
competent to judge of such matters; and 
its influence acknowledged not only by 
the colored people, but also by the think- 
ing part of the community generally, to 
be eminently valuable and_ beneficial ; 
the increased interest felt in the school 
by the public, being shown in the large 
number of visitors within the past year 
during school-hours, frequently as many 
as thirty having attended in a week. 

“ There exists to a large degree among 
the students that zeal for the acquisition 
of learning which lightens the burden of 
study, and which is the surest guarantee 
of successful progress. As an evidence 
of this earnestness, it is worthy of mention 
that the late senior class, having com- 
pleted the usual course of Latin and 
Greek three months before the time for 
graduation, engaged a competent teacher 
of the French language, — having pre- 
viously gained the consent and approval 
of the Managers, — and, during the short 
time devoted to this study, made such 
progress in a knowledge of the elements 
of the language as will doubtless be use- 
ful and advantageous to them in after 
life. ‘ 

“The regular course of study has been 
materially enlarged and improved of late 
years, requiring the employment of highly 
educated and accomplished teachers, and 
embraces the branches usually pursued 
in other high schools, including the Latin 
and Greek languages, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

“ Since the opening of the Institute 57 
students have graduated; of whom 42 
now are or have been engaged in teach- 
ing. The present Senior Class is a large 
one, and judging from present appear- 
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ances, we may reasonably expect that 
the number of graduates will hereafter 
amount to at least twelve to fifteen an- 
nually. 

“During the past winter, interesting 
and valuable lectures on scientific subjects 
were delivered before the scholars and 
such other colored people as desired to be 
present, which it is believed were profit- 
able to those who had the opportunity of 
attending them; all were of a high, and 
at the same time practical character, and 
most of the lecturers displayed the real 
tact of teachers in imparting instruc- 
tion.” 

We have never visited a school (a 
correspondent writes to us) where a 
finer degree of intelligence was mani- 
fested, and it is a complete refutation 
of the prejudice against colored teach- 
ers. We have rarely seen two hun- 
dred young people collected for any 
purpose, where such an air of cheerful 
zest and heartfelt interest pervaded the 
assembly. They seemed to look up to 
the excellent lady who is the Principal 
with an ardor of devotion that left no 
doubt of her influence over their hearts 
and minds. I said to one young girl, 
“You like your teacher very much, I 
see.” “QO yes, ma’am, she’s splendid,” 
was the answer, given with expressive 
warmth. We stopped at recess to talk 
with Miss , and felt ourselves at 
once in the society of a superior per- 
son. She had been attending to a 
class in English composition, and said, 
with that tone of resolve that shows 
the character, “ They must love it, — 
it will be my fault if they don’t.” She 
then went on to give us some of her 
ideas, in the simplest, clearest, yet 
choicest language. She wished her 
young people, above all things, to 
avoid plagiarism, yet to get all the 
help that they could from the best 
authors, on any given subject. She 





would have them read all they could, 
think all they could; but she would 
not let them write, for a week or more 
after they had mastered their subject. 
































Then their thoughts would be their 
own, and must be interesting. 

The day of our first visit was the 
day after the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and her whole soul was 
full of an unutterable joy, which il- 
lumined her fine, expressive face. “OO, 
I felt yesterday as if I must dance 
and sing, —I could do nothing else,” 
she said. She afterwards said that it 
seemed as if all the warfare of life 
was over, now that her race stood on 
the same platform as all others. “I 
want them to be hung for crime, when 
they deserve it,” she said; “but oh! it 
is a joy to think there is nothing now 
to keep them back from that measure 
of goodness and intelligence for which 
God intended them. He only knows 
what that measure is,” she added, 
quietly, “ the future must decide ; but, 
thank God, there is no longer a heavy 
hand upon them, to prevent their ¢ry- 
tng to rise.” 

We would fain give the history, in 
detail, of this noble woman, whose 
whole soul is bound up in the improve- 
ment of her race; but we feel we have 
no right to draw her from the privacy 
she values. This much, however, we 
may say, for the encouragement of all 
women. Here is a woman who was 
born a slave ; and though still young, 
she is the Principal of a large school, 
which she conducts in a manner that 
would do honor to any College Pro- 
fessor. A graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege, she was for six years a valued 
teacher there, to large classes of both 
sexes, both white and colored, al- 
though she was told at the outset that 
both her sex and color would prevent 
her from succeeding. But the word 
fail was never written in the book of 
her fate, and she has added one more 
example, if one were needed, to show 
that no obstacles are overpowering to 
the resolute will of a conscientious, 
high-minded woman. 


In visiting the Shippen-street School 
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@ second time, at the hour of recess, 
we found the teacher in the midst of 
her boys, preparing the large reading- 
room for.an evening lecture from some 
friend who was coming to talk to them 
about Europe, and show them pictures 
and photographs, illustrative of his 
travels. The boys were bringing in 
benches, and placing them according to 
Miss ’s directions. An air of the 
most cheerful alacrity pervaded the lit- 
tle group, and the cordial deference 
they paid to their teacher, was un- 
speakably winning. Indeed, nothing 
struck us more forcibly than the de- 
meanor of the whole school. A natural 
politeness seems peculiarly to charac- 
terize the race, and perhaps belongs to 
all southern races, par excellence. Cer- 
tainly it is an element greatly needed 
in our society ; and if the admission 
of this gentler race to all our privi- 
leges conduces to an improvement in 
Christian politeness, we may well hail 
the freedom that places them on an 
equality, for our own sakes as well as 
theirs. We had at this time but few 
words with the busy group of happy 
young people, and their teacher; but 
she told us that the reading-room 
brought many colored, people there of 
an evening, besides the scholars, all 
hungry for information, and anxious 
for the best books. “ You would be 
surprised,” said Miss .*to know 
how many inquire for John Stuart Mill, 
and Sir Wm. Hamilton, and Herbert 
Spencer, and how the books are read 
and re-read with avidity.” 

And yet this institution, flourishing ~ 
and successful as it is, exists in a city 
where colored people have been denied 
the commonest privileges, until within 
the last four years. The wealthiest 
quadroon merchant could not ride in 
our street-cars, no matter how inclem- 
ent the weather. The most delicate 
colored woman could not visit her sick 
or wounded husband in the hospitals 
outside the city, unless she had strength 
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to walk to him, even if his mortal 
wound came in the service of his 
country and ours, No public lecture- 
room, or music-hall, or gallery of art, 
was open to the wealthiest among 
them ; and we have seen colored ladies, 
who educated their children at enor- 
mous expense, through private teach- 
ers and governesses, because no public 
avenues of learning were open to 
them, although the lowest and hum- 
blest of other nations possessed them 
free as air. Yet, amidst all the ob- 
stacles of the past, the institution in 
Shippen Street has gone on quietly 
and unobtrusively, advancing surely, 
and sehding out in this more favored 
time, young men and women, whose 
culture will raise the aims and tone of 
the coming generation, far beyond the 
dreams of any but the most hopeful 
reformer. 





ENGLISH SERVANTS IN AMERICA. 


WE hope to publish soon, a care- 
ful paper on the domestic service 
subject, which engrosses in all cir- 
cles so much attention. Meanwhile a 
real step forward has been made by 
systematic arrangement for the emi- 
gration hither of English servants, 
—who engage in England for the 
special service of the American em- 
ployer who sends out the requisite 
fare. 

At our request, Rev. John Williams 
furnishes us the following detail of 
the work of this special emigration, 
its drawbacks and its advantages. 


Mr. Elihu Burritt, of Birming- 
ham, England, has established in Bir- 
mingham an international land and 
labor agency. Its main object is to 
send to Canada and the West, farm 
laborers, and afford them facilities to 
buy land when they arrive. I wrote 
to ask him whether it was possible to 
hire girls in England and send them 


out to order. I stated precisely what 
kind of girls we did not want. I said 
too that it would be worse than use- 
less to send us any English girls from 
any of the large manufacturing cities 
or towns, or indeed from any of the 
cities or towns. If he thought he 
could obtain girls from the agricultu- 
ral districts— girls who are pure, 
honest, reasonably capable and as in- 
telligent as the average of English 
country girls are, I felt sure there 
would be hundreds of persons here 
who would be glad to forward the 
price of their passage to the United 
States. The answer I received was 
so satisfactory, that I published it in 
the “Christian Register,’ and I re- 
ceived immediately applications for 
eight girls from different quarters, 
from Pennsylvania, from New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts. 
The first two who came were a fair 
sample of what were to follow. Six 
more were sent for upon the strength 
of these first fruits. As soon as the 
next party arrived, they gave so much 
satisfaction as to result in the sending 
for twelve. 

All these girls conciliate interest by 
their modest bearing and respectful 
behavior. Mr. Burritt’s agent, Mr. 
J. M. Holmes, has taken personal care 
with regard to the “ references” they 
bring to him. Not only has he ob- 
tained references from their late em- 
ployers, but he has had references 
concerning the reliability of those 
employers. The girls have, as yet, 
more than fulfilled my expectations. 

At the same time I must say that I 
do not think that amongst all the 
girls who have been sent out as yet, 
any one of them is what might fairly 
be called “a trained servant.” I do 
not believe that any such need leave 
their native country; they are too 
much in request at home. But I do 
believe that all of them are superior 
to anything we can hope to find in 

















one day’s weary march from one intel- 
ligence office to another. 

They are all Protestants, and when 
I say Protestants, I do not mean are 
nothing at all, as the majority of 
those who are called Protestant girls 
generally prove, for every one of 
them have some references from their 
own Protestant ministers. Again, if 
they are not trained servants, they are 
all teachable girls. Each one who 
has arrived can read and write, — 
and not one yet has arrived who 
would think it beneath her dignity to 
clean a pair of shoes if that was re- 
quired of her. 

There are a great many men to-day 
who by advertising such an enterprise 
as this would make quite a large busi- 
ness of it. This is what I have 
feared, and against this I have en- 
deavored to guard as much as possible. 
It must be done, I have said to Mr. 
Holmes, for the love of God and hu- 
manity, and it must be conducted on 
the strictest rules of honesty and in- 
tegrity on both sides of the water. I 
simply stand between the two coun- 
tries as the voluntary agent to receive 
the money and the applications. I 
send these immediately to Mr. Holmes, 
and upon the arrival of the girl I see 
that she is met at the steamer and 
forwarded safely to her destination ; 
whether it be to Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, St. Albans, Vt., or Pottsville, 
Penn. 

We have sent in all for twenty-eight 
girls, and each of the last twenty have 
been sent for in consequence of the 
favorable reports of one or other of 
the first eight. What the final results 
of this method of solving the problem 
of “girls for domestic service” may 
be I do not pretend to predict ; I sim- 
ply show what progress has been made 
so far in the particular sum set me to 
do. 

This is the record of a public good, 
which has been secured by personal care. 
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THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE SAVINGS- 
BANK SYSTEM. 

In 1861 an act of Parliament was 
passed, entitled, “ An act to grant ad- 
ditional facilities for depositing small 
savings at interest, with the security of 
the Government for due payment there- 
of.” Under this Act, on the 16th of 
September, 1861, 301 Post-office banks 
were opened. So well was the inno- 
vation received, that within six months 
the number of banks established was 
2,532, and the system is now in uni- 
versal use, and has met with a success 
so unparalleled, that its necessity and 
advantage are beyond question. 

Before the passage of the Post-office 
Savings-bank Act, there were in the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Isl- 
ands only 638 savings banks, making 
an average of one savings bank to each 
43,000 people. Of these banks 498 
were in England, 33 in Wales, 51 in 
Scotland, 54 in Ireland, one in Guern- 
sey, and one in Jersey. The county of 
Rutland in England, with a population 
of about 30,000 people, had no savings 
bank, and so with many others in Scot- 
land and Ireland. In the United 
Kingdom there were fourteen counties, 
containing a population of 954,000 per- 
sons, without a single savings bank. Of 
the towns in the United Kingdom there 
were at least 24, each of which con- 
tained a population numbering at least 
10,000 without any such facility for the 
investment of the savings of the in- 
dustrious poor. 

Beside this, of the 638 savings banks 
only 20 were opened daily, 355 were 
opened only once a week, five were 
opened only once a fortnight, and the 
others were opened at various times. 
These facts show how little acecommo- 
dation was offered those who were 
economically inclined, and how little 
influence was exerted over the com- 
munity to encourage habits of prudence 
and economy. . 

Under the old system, also, the safety 
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of the funds deposited was far from 
being all that could be desired. The 
official returns to Parliament, published 
by that body, embracing the period 
between 1844 and 1857, a period of 
thirteen years, showed that the defulca- 
tions during this period amounted to the 
large sum of £229,482, that is, about 
$1,200,000. Nor were these defal- 


cations all that occurred, since these’ 


cases were only such as were reported 
to Parliament by the National Debt 
Office; but there were many others 
which did not appear in this report, 
since the losses were made up by sub- 
scription among the trustees, or in some 


other way. When the Post-office Sav- 


ings-bank Bill was under discussion in 
Parliament, Lord Monteagle mentioned 
in the House of Lords the case of the 
Hertfordshire Savings Bank, in which 
a defalcation of £10,000 ($50,000) was 
discovered, and made good by nine of 
the trustees who subscribed the amount. 
From this parliamentary report, it ap- 
pears, however, that the average defal- 
cations during the thirteen years which 
it embraces, amounted to £17,600 
($88,000) a year. Beside, the law as 
to the liability of the officers of savings 
banks was so vague and uncertain as 
to be practically worthless as a security 
for the depositors. This was made 
glaringly apparent in the case of the de- 
falcation at the Bilston Savings Bank, 
in which the depositors lost about 
£9,000 ($45,000). In this case the 
fraud was committed by the Reverend 
H. S. Fletcher, who was the incumbent 
of the town, and trustee, treasurer, and 
secretary of the bank. The question 
whether he was a trustee was settled 
affirmatively, only after an appeal, and 
before a full bench of fifteen judges. 
It is gratifying, however, to know that 
he was finally found guilty of fraud, 
and punished, but this even was a 
wholly inadequate consolation to the 
depositors who had lost their money. 
For the convenience of the public, 


the new system compares with the old, 
as the railroad with the old stage-coach, 
or the steamboat with the canal barge. 
Now at any designated post-office in 
the United Kingdom, a person can de- 
posit money, or withdraw it, or transfer 
it to any other point. In fact the sys- 
tem affords more perfect, extensive, and 
secure banking facilities to the poor 
than it is possible to secure by any 
combination of individual or joint-stock 
banking, and this with the absolute 
minimum of expense, since the organ- 
ization of the post-office is quite com- 
petent to carry on the business. 

The post-office banks are open, in 
country places, from nine until six daily, 
and on Saturdays until eight in the 
evening. They receive or pay money, 
as the customer may desire, in this 
respect being a great improvement 
upon the old savings banks, whose ob- 
ject seemed generally to be to throw 
as many obstacles in the way of draw- 
ing money out as possible, some of 
them receiving notices of withdrawal 
only once a fortnight, or once a month, 
and then for only two hours during 
that day. Again, the old savings banks 
were each of them individual concerns, 
having no connection with each other, 
so that a depositor in one city could 
not, while temporarily in another city, 
deposit in another bank, and have the 
money carried to his account in the 
bank at home. But under the present 
system, as all the banks are but so 
many branches of one national concern, 
a depositor can place his money in 
any branch, and have it entered to his 
credit in any bank he may designate. 
This convenience is very great to those 
whose business requires them to travel, 
since it saves the trouble of carrying 
their money upon their person, subject 
to the risks of loss, or the temptations 
to spend it. Beside, too, under the 
present system the evidence of a de- 
posit in any one of the branches, be- 
comes the equivalent of a circular let- 




















ter of credit, and is readily available at 
any other branch in the United King- 
dom. This convenience is very great 
to those who use it, and not its least 
advantage is that the money is thus 
available where it ig wanted without 
the tax of a banker’s commission. The 
present system is thus doubly a savings 
bank. Such facility, it is evident, can 
be given only by such a national sys- 
tem, since neither individual bankers 
nor joint-stock bankers could afford 
to do it. 

That the public fully appreciate this 
convenience, and were prompt to see it, 
is shown by the fact that from the 16th 
of September, 1861, the date when the 
system went first into operation, to the 
30th of April, 1862, that is, in a little 
more than six months, 4,736 depositors 
had made deposits in other branches 
than those they had first opened their 
account with, and that the amount thus 
deposited was £9,099 ($45,495). Dur- 
ing the same period 2,532 depositors 
had withdrawn money at other branches 
than those at which they had made their 
deposits, the amount thus withdrawn 
being £10,183 ($50,915). The Post- 
office Savings-bank Act gives the de- 
positors the right to the repayment of 
their money within ten days after they 
demand it, but the department actually 
pays such demands as soon as the re- 
turn of post shows that they are cor- 
rect. 

Though to those unacquainted with 
the practical workings of a business of 
this kind, it may appear complicated and 
troublesome to extend such conven- 
iences to the public, yet in fact it is a 
simple matter of routine. The general 
office acts very much as the Clearing 
House in New York acts in clearing the 
complicated accounts of the various 
banks of that city; or as at Washing- 
ton the accounts of the various offices 
are settled in the money-order business 
of the post-office. 


The post-office savings banks receive - 
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as cash, the certificates of deposit in the - 
old savings banks, and vice versa. The 
comparative popularity of these two 
methods of investment is shown by the 
fact that during the six months imme- 
diately succeeding the establishment of 
the post-office savings banks, 4,357 per- 
sons transferred accounts to them from 
the old savings banks, amounting in 
the aggregate to £165,855 ($829,275), 
while during the same period only one 
depositor transferred his account from 
a post-office savings bank, to a savings 
bank. He was probably the only sur- 
viving descendant of the original con- 
servative, who after creation regretted 
the loss of chaos. 

The business of the post-office sav- 
ings banks is done with regularity and 
promptness. Every notice of with- 
drawal received before eleven A. M. is 
answered the same day, if possible. A 
receipt for the money deposited is given 
by the postmaster who receives it, and a 
record of the fact being sent to the Post- 
master-General, an acknowledgment of 
it is forwarded by mail to the depositor. 
Until this acknowledgment is received 
the receipt given him by the postmas- 
ter is, according to the terms of the 
Post-office Savings-bank Act, “ conclu- 
sive evidence of his claim for the pay- 
ment thereof with the interest thereon.” 
This makes the depositor perfectly se- 
cure. 

The success attending this practical 
reform, is shown in the following de- 
tails taken from a parliamentary report 
in 1863. In the United Kingdom 
there were 91,965 depositors, from 
whom had been received £735,253 
16s. 4d. ($3,676,265). Of this money 
£669,271 had been paid over to the 
national debt commissioners, and all of 
it, except £1,745 Os. 10d. deposited in 
the Bank of England, had been ex- 
pended in buying “Consols,” — thus 
practically withdrawing from the market 
nearly three millions and a half of dol- 
lars of the national debt. 
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The foregoing statements show con- 
clusively the benefit of such a national 
system of savings banks; and it seems 
strange that no steps have been taken 
to introduce it into this country. Es- 
pecially since we have borrowed the 
English postal money-order system, 
which was the forerunner of the Post- 
office Savings-bank system, and have 
found such benefits to result from it. 
Again, the peculiar character of our 
country, as compared with England, 
would make the introduction of the 
post-office savings banks here produc- 
tive of greater benefits to the people, 
and to the government itself, than their 
establishment has produced in England. 
At present, taking the country as a 
whole, we are most probably not as 
well provided with savings banks as 
the English were before the 16th of 
September, 1861. Our large cities are 
generally provided with such institu- 
tions, but the numerous small towns 
and villages scattered all over the broad 
expanse of our territory, are wholly 
without any convenience of this kind 
for the industrious and saving. Asa 
rule the farmers, and all residents of 
the country, have no other means of 
keeping what money they may have 
on hand, than of hiding it in a secret 
stocking, or some equally secure de- 
pository. A few statistics will make 
this more apparent, and give a basis 
from which to estimate how poorly the 
country is at present provided with con- 
veniences for savings. In 1867, of the 
eighty-three savings banks in active 
operation in New York State, thirty- 
five were in New York city and Brook- 
lyn, leaving only forty-eight for supply- 
ing the needs of all the rest of the 
State. Manifestly, this number is ab- 
surdly small, and yet New York State 
is much better supplied in this respect 
than many other States of the Union, 
particularly those of the West and 
South. 

Our savings banks are either joint- 


stock companies, or are conducted upon 
the mutual plan. In the first their 
method of procedure is simple enough. 
They collect the savings of the indus- 
trious poor, and invest them in mort- 
gages or in stocks. The difference be- 
tween the rate of interest they pay the 
depositors and that which they receive 
from investment of the money confided 
to their care, is divided among the 
stockholders. That the business is an 
excellent one, when successfully es- 
tablished, is evident from the fact of 
the numerous institutions which have 
sprung into existence during the last 
twenty years. The first savings bank 
was incorporated in New York city in 
1819, and now there are two in that 
city with over ten millions of deposits, 
five with more than five millions, and 
fifteen with sums over one million and 
less than five. The total deposits in 
New York city and Brooklyn, in 1867, 
amounted to $103,734,817. 

As the savings-banks, as a rule, pay 
nearer four than five per cent. interest, 
and receive an average of seven for 
their investments in mortgages and 
stocks, it is evident that the business 
must be profitable to those who manage 
it. To be sure they almost all adver- 
tise that they pay six per cent. but ex- 
amination will show that they actually 
pay less than five. This result they 
arrive at by their rules, which make the 
moneys deposited after, or drawn out 
before certain dates, not entitled to inter- 
est. Even supposing they pay six, yet 
the one per cent. additional which they 
receive makes the business sufficiently 
profitable, particularly when such large 
sums are employed, and are furnished 
from the pockets of the people. That 
the profits are large is shown by the 
extravagant expenditure in building 
made by many of them. If a bank, 
whether for savings or not, makes a 
shrewd investment in real estate, and 
puts up a building, sub-letting such por- 
tions as it does not need for its own pur- 




















poses, at rates which give it its needed 
accommodations free, or nearly free, of 
rent, such an operation is a legitimate 
business transaction. But in New 
York city alone there are savings-bank 
buildings, occupied only by the banks 
themselves, which must have cost in 
the aggregate at least five millions of 
dollars. The banks so sumptuously 
lodged are generally those conducted 
on the “ mutual” plan. There is cer- 
tainly some gratification for the pride 
of the directors and trustees in having 
their offices luxurious, their banking- 
room spacious, and all their business 
appointments splendid, and perhaps 
they satisfy themselves for the expend- 
iture, with the theory that such sur- 
roundings impress the public, and at- 
tract more business. But the money 
thus spent belongs really to the deposi- 
tors, and if they understood the process 
they would no doubt do more than re- 
monstrate, since the “mutuality” of 
such expenditures would appear at least 
questionable. 

The advantages of introducing into 
this country the English system of post- 
office savings banks, would be great 
both for the people and for the govern- 
ment. In the first place the influence 
of such a national system, everywhere 
suggesting prudence and economy, and 
offering facilities for the secure invest- 
ment of small savings, would be a great 
agent in checking and reforming care- 
less wastefulness. Then too, the facility 
which this system alone can offer for 
the easy transmission of money, and 
the consequent saving of risk of loss 
and of expense, would be great. Not 
the least of the benefits which the late 
war has conferred upon us, is the uni- 
versality of our currency, and the con- 
sequent saving to the people of the 
discount which formerly they had to 
pay upon money they carried to a dis- 
tance from the place of its issue. The 
pecuniary gain to the depositors will 
also be great. The government can 
really and truly pay six per cent. and 
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this would be an increase of at least 
twenty per cent. upon what the deposi- 
tors in the savings bank obtain on their 
investments. 

On the other hand, the government 
would be equally a gainer with the de- 
positors, by such a change, since by in- 
vesting the savings intrusted to it in 
its own bonds, it would save the differ- 
ence between the seven per cent. it 
now pays, and the six per cent. it 
would then pay. In 1867 the savings 
banks of New York State had on de- 
posit nearly $132,000,000. In 1869 
the savings banks of Massachusetts had 
on deposit $95,000,000. Allowing then 
that in all the rest of the country there 
is on deposit $273,000,000, — an esti- 
mate rather under than above the 
probability, —we have a total of 
$500,000,000 deposited in the savings 
banks of this country, one per cent. 
upon which amounts to $5,000,000 a 
year, which sum would be yearly saved 
to the government, while another 
$5,000,000 would also be added to 
the interest account of the depositors. 
But this ten millions of dollars, impor- 
tant as it is, would not be as valuable 
an advantage as the habits of prudence 
and economy inculcated by such a na- 
tional system. 

Another, and by no means the least 
important consideration in favor of such 
a system, is the fact that the present 
organization of the post-office is nearly 
if not quite competent for doing the 
business. There might be a need for 
a new department at Washington, and 
some new clerks in the largest of our 
cities, but this would be the entire ex- 
pense necessary in its introduction. 
For the large majority of the country 
the present post-office force would 
easily suffice for the extra work to be 
done. While Congress has in hand the 
plan of doing the telegraphing for the 
people in connection with the post-. 
office, would it not be well for it to 
consider this system which Great Brit- 
ain has established successfully ? 
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BOSTON NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History on April 20, 
Professor U. S. Shaler stated that on a 
recent visit to Watertown, he had dis- 
covered, near the United States Ar- 
senal, what he believed.to be the ter- 
minal moraine of an ancient glacier. 
He said that one end of the moraine 
rested upon the flank of the rocky ridge 
which defines one side of the valley of 
the Charles River, and that the other 
end was cut by the carriage-road 
which runs along the bank of the 
river. Across the river is another 
moraine, or, it may be, a continuation 
of the first one; this second moraine 
ends at the ridge which defines the 
other side of the river valley. 

The railroad cuts the moraine in 
two, and the section shows the usual 
moraine structure of broken rocks and 
boulders imbedded in finer material. 

Mr. Shaler then described the drift 
material which caps most of the low 
hills lying around Boston; and showed 
that this drift differs from the moraine 
referred to, in that it exhibits a par- 
tial stratification ; for the stones in it 
lie with their major axes more or less 
closely parallel to the horizon. He 
believed that this drift material was 
the detrital matter of the glaciers, 
washed down and deposited in this 
manner when they melted. 

Mr. W. H. Niles said that he had 
not seen the moraine referred to by 
Professor Shaler, but he did not see 
how it was possible for a moraine to 
be found here, when the whole surface 
of the country about Boston exhibited 
such unmistakable evidences of post- 
glacial water denudation. He called 


attention to a hill in Somerville, whose 
top was quite bare of drift material, 
and whose eastern slope, for at least 
fifty feet above the Mystic River, 
showed that it had been eroded by the 
action of the sea. He then referred 
to the stratified river gravels in the 
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Charles River valley, and said that 
they could not have remained had the 
ice filled the valley, as Professor Shaler 
supposed. He stated, moreover, that 
the rocks of the Watertown moraine 
were not lithologically different from 
the rocks in the vicinity, and had not 
therefore been brought from a distance, 
as is the case in detritus brought 
down by glaciers. 

Professor Shaler, in replying to Mr. 
Niles, said that he believed that there 
had been two periods of ice action: at 
the end of the first glacial period the 
semi-stratified deposits found upon 
the Somerville and Chelsea hills had 
been laid down; after which the 
coast had sunk beneath the sea, and 
the stratified gravel beds had been 
formed, and the side of the hill re- 
ferred to by Mr. Niles had been worn 
by the action of the waves. Then the 
land had risen and another period of 
glaciation ensued, during which the 
moraine he had observed at Water- 
town, had been formed. Mr. Shaler 
did not think that this second ice 
period had been of long duration, nor 
that it had worn down the rocks more 
than a few inches. 


. VIEWS AT THE CAPITAL. 
Wasuineton, May 4, 1870. 


I THINK it safe enough to say that 
there will be no legislation at this 
session for the purpose of re-recon- 
structing Tennessee. In a talk the 
other day with one of the Representa- 
tives from that State, he held to this 
doctrine: that Congress may at any 
time in the future, as a punishment 
for local disorder, deprive either of the 
States lately in rebellion of its right to 
representation, and put it again under 
military rule! This new dispensation 
has some apostles in each wing of the 
Capitol, but I think the time is distant 
when it can command a majority vote 
in either or before the country. 




















No man here can tell how the 
Georgia muddle will finally be settled. 
The single issue in dispute is, whether 
Congress shall or shall not allow an 
election to be held next fall for 
members of the legislature. Those 
who take the negative of this proposi- 
tion denounce those who take the af- 
firmative as false to the Republican 
party, and willing to surrender the 
State into the hands of the rebels. 
Knowing something of the influences 
at work in Washington, I shall not 
be surprised to see the negative carried 
on this war-cry. “If gentlemen are 
not quiet, the Chair will be obliged to 
call them by name,” says the Speaker, 
on occasion of great turbulence in the 
House. Ido not know — better than 
Mr. Speaker Manners Sutton did — 
what would happen if this threat were 
executed, but the words have potency 
enough to bring members to instant 
order. “You shall be read out of the 
party if you vote to allow the election,” 
shout the loud-voiced and self-consti- 
tuted “ whips” on this Georgia issue ; 
and, just now, the chances appear to be 


that the threat will carry the day be-. 


fore the end of this long contest is 
reached. 

It seems to me that there is some- 
thing but little less than cruelty in the 
House proposition for reducing the 
number of officers in the army ; and I 
cannot yet believe it will become a law. 
That there are more in some branches 
of the service than is needful, no one 
pretends to deny; but death and res- 
ignation are gradually decreasing the 
excess, and Mr. Senator Wilson’s bill 
points out a better ‘way for disposing 
of the surplus. It is quite the fashion 
with a certain class of roaring critics 
to abuse Mr. Wilson. He is a subject 
for fair censure, just as other public 
men are; but the charge that he is 
under the control of West Point in- 
fluence is as silly as it is untrue. He 
would hardly claim that in his ten 
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years of duty as chairman of the Senate 
Military Committee he has always done 
the best thing that could be done ; but 
a candid examination of his work will 
show that he has mainly acted with 
wisdom, and an honorable regard for 
the good of the nation and the military 
service. He is sometimes careless in 
detail, but it cannot be that the coun- 
try will disapprove the leading ideas of 
his new army bill. It is in no wise 
necessary for us to give occasion for 
the charge of ingratitude, and we 
certainly shall give such occasion if we 
carry the principle of the House bill 
into our statute-books. 

We are to learn before the end of 
the session that the creature may be 
stronger than the creator. Congress 
made the national banks, and unless I 
am much mistaken they will dictate the 
next important step in our financial 
policy. Every third man in the House 
and the Senate has his plan, and in 
this fact lies discord ; while the banks 
are practically a unit in favor of a 
specific line of legislation. I don’t say 
that what they want is wholly unfair 
or wholly selfish, but merely call at- 
tention to their strength and attitude, 
as matters for the consideration of 
whoever studies the financial problem, 
and add that the course of things here 
this winter has convinced me that they 
are strong enough to defeat any meas- 
ure plainly inimical to their interests. 

One of the notable signs of the 
times is the amendment proposed to 
the Constitution on the 18th of last 
month by Mr. Representative Burdett, 
of Missouri, which is in these words: 
“No State or municipal‘ corporation 
within any State of the United States 
shall levy or collect any tax for the 
support or aid of any sectarian, denom- 
inational, or religious school or educa- 
tional establishment; nor shall the leg- 
islature of any State, or the corporate 
authorities of -..y municipality within 
any State sppropriate any money, or 
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make any donation, from the public 
funds or property of such State or mu- 
nicipality, for the support or aid of any 
sectarian, religious, or denominational 
school or educational establishment. 
The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” It is not likely that “ the Con- 
gress” will give much time at the pres- 
ent session to this proposed amend- 
ment; but I judge the day is coming 
when we must incorporate some such 
phraseology into the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

With the settlement of political ques- 
tions left as a heritage of the war, we 
are to turn more directly to issues of a 
social or economic bearing. Tariffs 
and taxation and finances and mate- 
rial improvements will much engage the 
attention of the people ; and there are 
indications not a few that the question 
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of education is coming into such na- 
tional prominence as it never yet has 
had in this country. The effort to ex- 
clude the Bible from public schools ; 
the subserviency of the New York city 
politicians to the demands of the Cath- 
olic Church’ for school money; the 
late educational message of President 
Grant; the grab-game among various 
weak colleges to get hold of what 
money is left in the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau; Mr. Representative Hoar’s bill 
to compel the establishment of a com- 
mon-school system in the several States 
where it does not exist; the endorse- 
ment given to the central idea of his 
measure by the Republican General 
Committee of Virginia; the introduc- 
tion of this educational amendment ;— 
as I look at the field, all these things 
are signs of a coming struggle in Con- 
gress. Sipney AnDREWs. 
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